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EARLY GERMAN GRAMMARS IN ENGLAND 


The earliest information about the teaching and study of 
High German in England is to be found in the statutes of the 
Museum Minervae, an institution founded in 1635 under the 
patronage of Charles I for the education of the sons of noble- 
men.! The staff of the college consisted of six ‘professors’ one of 
whom, a certain Walter Salter, was responsible for the teaching 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and High 
Dutch. Previous to this, German was no doubt taught by private 
teachers who probably used polyglot conversation books as 
Michael Sparke’s Colloquia et Dictionariolum (1639) or grammars 
by Germans as Clajus’ (1578) and in the seventeenth century 
Schottel’s (1641)? 


I. The High Dutch Minerva, 1680 


It was possibly for use at the Museum Minervae that the 
first German grammar in English was written. This book, which 
is very rare, has some curious bibliographical features. It begins 
with a frontispiece showing a figure of Minerva with shield and 
spear. On the side of the shield is the motto ‘ARTE ET MARTE’ and 
on the front the inscription: ‘a! z! des Aedelen hohteutshe 
sprahkonst fiir di Englishen.’ This is followed by a title-page: 
Minerva. The Hico-DutcH GRAMMAR, TEACHING the ENGLISH- 
MAN perfectly, easily and exactly the neatest Dialect of the 
High-German Language. To which is added The High-Dutch and 
English Ipioms Dialogue-wise both in High-Dutch and English. 
London, Printed for Will. Cooper at the Pellican in Little Britain. 
1685. The next page bears the same inscription as the frontis- 
piece but with slightly different spelling: a! z! des edelen hoh- 
teutshe Sprahkonst vor di Englishen. This is then followed by 
another title-page: The High-Dutch Minerva a-la Mode, or a 
perfect Grammar, never extant before, whereby the English 
may both easily and exactly learne the Neatest Dialect of the 
German Mother-Language, used throughout All Europe. Most 


1 Cf. Weld, History of the Royal Society (London, 1848), 1, 20-21. 

2 An interesting but often inaccurate account of the conversation books and 
early grammars is given by K. H. Schaible, Geschichte der Deutschen in England 
(Strassburg, 1885), pp. 285-287 and Chap. viii. They are also friefly discussed 
by G. Waterhouse, The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the 17th 
Century (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 116-117. 
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Humbly dedicated to His Royal Highness Prince Rupert by his 
most illustrious Highnesses most humble and obedient servant, 
the Author. London, printed in L. Britain and to be sold at the 
Rabbets and Harrow in Jackson’s Court, Blackfrayer. 1680. The 
binding of the volume bears the date 1685. 

An examination of the book for bibliographical data reveals 
the fact that the second title-page (1680) and the preceding 
inscription form a single sheet which is a part of the original 
work and it appears from Schaible’s description of his copy 
(p. 339) that the frontispiece also appeared in the 1680 edition. 
Schaible quotes the second title-page as the only one and de- 
scribes the frontispiece. The first title-page (1685) was added 
later possibly because W. Cooper took over the stock of the 
original printer or bookseller. 

The 1680 title-page has some curious features. The author, 
printer, and bookseller are anonymous and the peculiar ‘Rabbets 
and Harrow’ is not to be found in Plomer’s Dictionary of Printers 
and Booksellers 1668-1725. I have also searched through the 
Term Catalogues and Stationers’ Registers and not found any 
other book sold or printed at this address. The spelling ‘Black- 
frayer’ is often found in books printed in the Low Countries and 
the frontispiece seems to be of Dutch manufacture.’ It seems 
therefore likely that the original edition was printed in the Low 
Countries. The address of the bookseller, the Rabbets and 
Harrow, may be fictitious although there seems to be no point in 
misleading an intending purchaser of a book of this description. 
It is possible that Rabbets and Harrow is the name of an inn 
where travellers might call and purchase the book on their way 
to Germany. 

Nextly there is the question of authorship. Schaible states 
categorically that the author was a certain Martin Aedler, a 
Saxon. Unfortunately he does not tell us where he found the 
author’s name and an Aedler does not appear in any of the 
bibliographical sources, either English or German. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether there is any such German name. If Aedler 
wrote this grammar it is his only work.‘ It is possible that 


*I am indebted for this information to Mr. Scholderer of the British 
Museum. 

* Aedler is mentioned and the title of his grammar quoted by F. Althaus in 
an article, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Colonie in England—Il Die 
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Schaible obtained the surname but not the Christian name from 
the inscription on the frontispiece. In this case “des Aedelen’ may 
be a play on the name Aedler and the adjective edel such as is not 
uncommon in seventeenth century dedications and prefaces, but 
such a play on the name would be meaningless to the reader who 
did not know the author’s name and ‘des Aedelen hohteutshe 
sprahkonst’ is therefore more obviously interpreted as ‘the 
nobleman’s High German grammar.’* The preceding letters a! z! 
can hardly be regarded as the author’s initials but mean ‘from 
a to z.’ Until further evidence is forthcoming it is preferable to 
regard the work as anonymous and to refer to it as the Minerva. 


The author, like all other writers of German grammars at 
this time, was a German. This is evident from the frequent 
Germanisms of his style, his concern about the purity of the 
German language, and his knowledge of the work of the Sprach- 
gesellschaften. The system of grammar he presents is based on 
Schottel’s Teutsche Sprachkunst (1641) but the author himself 
had a considerable knowledge of philological literature. His 
grammar opens with the customary eulogies of the German 
language culled from the works of Schottel, Opitz, Becanus, 
Duret, and others, and in the chapter on the spelling he defends 
his spelling of ch as h and sch as s or sh by quotations from 
Alfred’s translation of Bede and from the OHG Fulda Confes- 
sion. 

The grammar proper is divided into the traditional three 
parts, but the terminology is peculiar. The first part is the 
Grammatologia, ‘handling of letters and syllables,’ the second the 
Etymologia, the third Orthologia and Idiomatologia which con- 
tains the syntax and a list of idioms. 

Like all other grammars of the time, the author’s description 
of the German pronunciation is independent of his German 
source where the subject is treated without consideration of the 
foreigner. We are told that in German a is pronounced like the 





Lehrer (Unsere Zeit, Jahrgang 9, Leipzig 1873, pp. 534 ff.) but all the information 
on the subject was obtained by letter from Schaible. Althaus adds that he knows 
nothing about Aedler nor has he been able to find his name in any German or 
English sources. 

5 The work is catalogued as anonymous in the British Museum. Mr. 
Scholderer regards Schaible’s statement as ‘quite unacceptable.’ In the grammar 
itself edel is spelt aedel. 
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English o in pot; three e sounds are distinguished but it is not 
made clear what quality they have: e obscure as the first e of 
better, e clear as the second e of the same word, and e¢ at the end 
which is ‘half expressed, half mute.” No German examples are 
given. In addition ae long is to be pronounced like the English 
long ea, and ae short as the English ea; oe is to be pronounced 
like the Engl. i in bird and may be written also as e (e.g. shroek- 
ken or shrekken); ue is to be pronounced like the English e and 
may be written i (e.g. shiben or shueben). No details are given on 
the pronunciation of the diphthongs. With regard to the con- 
sonants, 6 after vowels is pronounced like the Engl. w; » as in 
Engl.; g is hard at the beginning of a word or after a consonant, 
otherwise pronounced like the Engl. 7; s is always like the 
Engl. s. The author then defends his peculiar orthography of 
ch and sch: 

C standing before the double aspiration h shall henceforward be quite omitted 
by us, as it was formerly by the Old Saxons everywhere and is still this very day 
by the English after an s, e.g. fish, fresh; and immediately after s the letter h 
shall as well as its c and so both together be left out here, as it is done not only 
in the forementioned dialects but in the Low Saxonick, also the Belgick to lessen 


the tedious and more than jewis) and snakish hissing sound found of the 
Swabian pronunciation, e.g. slafen not schlafen. 


The chapter on the pronunciation is followed by one dealing 
with the length of syllables, abbreviations, punctuation, the use 
of Roman and Arabic numerals and concludes with a diatribe 
against the use of the foreign word, especially by clergymen, 
which is worth quoting: 


This we have added in consideration to our language as it was defiled, not as it 
is (or at least can be) refined, and ought therefore to be kept without all such 
rubbish, for we as well as Mericus Casaubonus (in his book on the four cardinal 
languages) disown this bastard way of enriching our toung, commonly used of 
the ha.f-learned smatterers, pettifoggers, ignorant travellers, that for want of 
good skill in their own toung forget it and like talking magpies and prating par- 
rats use their mouths to words snatched from other languages unknown of times 
as well to themselves as to whom they write or speake to, underlining almost 
every each nativ word with a parole a-la-mode from France, or a motto mara- 
viglioso from Italy, or a Rodomontado spaventoso that is in plain English an 
horrible Spanish ly, or else with a nosensical word fetcht from Mexico or from 
either of the Indies (which is intollerable) if it be a scripture business, one or 
the other either out of lasie carelessness or not well practiced in the purity of his 
mother-toung (wherein his sermon was to be penned) not only makes speak the 
forementioned nations with an almost Babylonick confusion of languages, but 
he frightens out of devotion (if not out of Church and their wits) that sometimes 
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as plain as unlearned auditory of his, with the Syrians, Arabians, Aethiopians, 
Persians, and the Turks themselves, to say nothing of the Latins and the 
Grecians or other Heathens and Barbarians. Thus they studie to become as 
ridiculous to the Judicious as the naked bird laughed at by others in Aesop’s 
fables, or they strife to imitate a beggar which mending his cloak or coat, takes 
a patch now of a gay, now of a blew, now of a red, now of any other colour, that 
he can get, wanting such cloath or stuff, that the whole garment was first made 
of, but at last in such a variety of raggs, scarcely to be distinguished from the 
accessory pieces. A notable couple of the like cento’s and tailor cushions is set 
abroad at every-one’s view at the 135-142 pages in the description of the 
fructifying Society, whose most illustrious Head and Patron resides in High 
Saxony at Hall, the very Athens of the most refined Wits and language. 


Having delivered this forensic diatribe which can hardly 
have been of much value to the English reader, the author passes 
over to the Etymologia where he keeps closely to his source 
Schottel. Firstly the gender of nouns is discussed. This may be 
determined in threee ways: (i) from the article (a curious rule 
taken from Schottel, p. 247); (ii) from the meaning (the regulae 
generales of the Latin grammar); (iii) from the endings (the 
regulae speciales of the Latin grammar). Under the rules derived 
from the meaning we are told that “masculine are the names of 
gods; angels both good and bad; men of all dignities; offices, arts, 
virtues, and vices belonging to them; likewise the names of the 
quarters of the year, months, days, winds, precious stones, 
money, etc. The author is fond of ending his rule with an “etc.” 
so that we cannot tell what the complete list is, but even so it is 
more complete than that of Schottel, who had only the five 
categories taken from Clajus, namely ‘virorum, officiorum viril- 
ium, mensium, ventorum, et quadrantum anni nomina.’ The list 
bears most similarity to the fifteen categories of Oelinger’s 
grammar (1573) where we find amongst others lapides, monetae. 
The rules for the feminine are fairly constant in the German 
grammars of the period and the Minerva list is identical with 
Schottel’s (p. 248): “Feminine are the names of goddesses, 
women, dignities, offices, virtues and vices belonging to them, 
names of rivers and fruits of tree except Jordan, Euphrat, or 
pfrat, Rhodan, Rhein or Rein, Maein, Po, Nekker, and the 
fruit Apfel which are masculine . . . but the word Weib, woman 
or wife, would be neutrall.”’ The rules about the neuter are also 
taken from Schottel: “Neutrall are the names of countries, 
cities, towns and villages, metals and minerals, of the letters, of 
diminutives and words of number (i.e., collectives), of the infini- 
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tive moods and adjectives used substantively, except stal which 
is proper to the masculine Mars.” Then there follows a list of 
endings arranged alphabetically according to the final letter 
which is the same as in Schottel, p. 254. The author then ob- 
serves that the gender of some nouns varies in the different 
dialects and quotes der or die zirat, verhaft, luft, aufrur, bah, 
ulust funk, and der or das armut, altar, eid, gift, gewerb, laerm, 
reih. This observation is not to be found in Schottel, and 
amongst the early German grammarians only Albertus (1573) 
noted that the gender of words varied in the different dialects. 

The next section of the grammar deals with the comparison 
of the adjective and its declension and here the dependence on 
Schottel is most marked. After giving rules for the comparison 
of the adjective the author tells us that -er and -es are the proper 
endings of the adjective and that r and s are ‘put away’ after the 
definite article and demonstrative pronouns (see Schottel, 
p. 240). Then we are told that the diminutives of the adjective 
are formed by the addition of -/ik, and of the nouns (although 
this is out of place here) by the addition of -gen. Next there is 
the curious rule taken from Schottel, p. 241, that the superla- 
tives may be formed by the addition of ser, gar, fast, vil, wol, 
hoh, tiberaus, ur, erz and amongst the examples (in a chapter 
dealing with the comparison of the adjective) erzbub, hauptperl, 
hauptstatt. These last three examples are interesting as they 
appear in Schottel in the same context and in other grammars 
to be discussed below. The section then concludes with other 
so-called superlatives as steinreth, sneweis, kolswarz, sonnenhell. 

Next the declension of the nomen is dealt with, including in 
the same section the article, adjective, and noun. These are not 
set out in paradigms as in the modern grammars but by general 
rules dealing with the theory of case and number. The case- 
theory is as follows. The genitive of the masculine and neuters 
is formed by the addition of s or es but “those nouns which have 
their tonick accent on the last syllable and signify sensitive 
creatures add -en to form the genitive.” Like Schottel the author 
does not admit a weak masculine ending in -e and his rule, which 
is taken from Schottel, is unsatisfactory as it would include such 
masculines as Mann. The feminines ending in -e form their gen. 
sing. by the addition of -en, e.g. di sanfte wolle, der sanften wollen, 
but “those which signify quality, quantity, abundance, weight, 
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etc. keep the form of the nominative.” This rule, in which we 
find the usual etc., comes from Schottel, p. 294, ‘“Es werden aber 
allhie ausgenommen die Nennwérter, welche qualitatem, 
quantitatem, copiam, pondus, etc. bedeuten, denn diese sind in 
der eintzelen Zahl unwandelbar.”’ Nothing is said in this section 
about the feminines of the type Hand. Then the formation of the 
plural is discussed. The author uses the three-type system preva- 
lent in the German grammars before Gottsched and found in 
Schottel. The plural of the masculines is formed by taking away 
the s of the gen. sing. We have therefore two possible plural 
forms, for which the author gives the examples reihe dibe and 
swere haemmer. This differs slightly from Schottel’s system, for 
he did not admit a plural the same as the singular, forming the 
plural of der Biirger as die Biirgere, but the author of the Minerva 
qualifies his statement immediately by saying, “Some of those 
unmoveable substantives especially in -el, -er do receive now and 
then in graver writings an e, because of the emphasis, e.g. der 
Keuser, di Keusere.”” The plural of the feminines is formed by 
adding m or en to the nom. sing. A list of exceptions of the type 
Hand is given. The plural of the neuters is formed from the gen. 
sing. by taking away the s leaving e or by changing the s into r. 
A short list of the latter nouns is given, the declension of Herz 
and Ohr mentioned and the rule, quoted under the masculines 
about the plural of words ending in -e/ and -er and the diminu- 
tives, repeated. In this connection the author overlooks the 
masculine and neuters ending in -en. This system of dealing with 
the German nouns according to their gender is of course un- 
satisfactory. The most serious defects of the Minerva author’s 
presentation of it are the complete omission of the masculines 
forming their plural in -er and the omission of the weak mascu- 
lines from the treatment of the plural although the gen. sing. of 
these nouns had been discussed in the theory of cases. The sec- 
tion on the nomen concludes with the declension of the proper 
nouns, in which the author is in advance of Schottel, who had 
ignored the subject. It is followed by paradigms of the declinable 
pronouns arranged alphabetically as in Schottel and not in 
semantic classes as in the later grammars. 

The chapter on the verb opens with a distinction between 
the two moods, rect. and oblique. The latter includes the con- 
junctive, subjunctive, conditional, permissive, potential, opta- 
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tive, imperative, and adhortative of the Latin grammar. The 
peculiarity of this division, which is independent of Schottel, 
who distinguished four moods, is that the imperative is said to 
be the same as the subjunctive and is therefore completely 
omitted from the following paradigms. The author then has a 
section headed ‘Auxiliary verbs and those of greater Anomaly.’ 
The verbs ‘of greater Anomaly’ are those which are more ir- 
regular than the irregular verbs and include the modal auxili- 
aries and wissen and lassen. The grouping together of these with 
the auxiliaries proper is also not found in Schottel, but is com- 
mon enough in earlier German grammars. It is due to a confusion 
between form and function. The auxiliaries proper (haben, sein, 
werden) were regarded as more irregular than the irregular verbs 
and were therefore treated together with the modal auxiliaries 
and wissen and lassen, although they are different in function 
from these. Complete paradigms of each of these verbs are given 
in the Minerva and five tenses (pres., imperf., perf., more than 
perfect, future) are distinguished, to which is added the cryptic 
remark without examples that “the compound and paulomox- 
future are easily to be formed as well here as elsewhere.’”’ Com- 
plete paradigms of the active forms of the verb /iben are then 
quoted and the formation of the neuter verbs discussed. In this 
section we are told that the neuter verbs receive the auxiliary of 
the passive, which has not yet been mentioned. The author 
evidently regards sein as the passive auxiliary. Here he shows 
clearly the influence of Schottel. Probably owing to the loss of 
the d of ward in the dialects the early German grammarians had 
confused sein and werden forms in their description of the pas- 
sive. In the section on the neuter verbs Schottel had quoted ich 
bin gehéret as the present passive and ich war gehéret as the past. 
After having discussed the neuter verbs and having given a 
complete paradigm of the verb stehen, the author of the Minerva 
describes the formation of the future. A paradigm of one future 
tense is given and in the same section paradigms of the perfect 
passive are quoted without comment. Then there follows an- 
other section giving complete paradigms of the passive with the 
correct werden forms. Evidently the author had no clear idea 
what the passive actually was and where it was to be included 
in his grammar. The next section gives full paradigms of the 
‘reciprocks’ and is followed by one headed ‘neuter passives’ 
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which deals once more with the formation of the compound 
tenses of the neuter verbs. Then, as in Schottel, an active (es 
regnet) and passive (man sagt) impersonal are distinguished, 
derived of course from the corresponding Latin forms. The next 
section deals with the derivative verbs and is taken from 
Schottel. From the Latin grammar the following classes were 
distinguished: inchoatives (es wird tag =diescit); augmentatives 
(ich werde gros = grandesco); diminutives (ich trinke ein wenig= 
sorbillo, or with the ending -el, laeheln). The author then passes 
over to the ‘less Anomaly in verbs’ by which he means the 
strong verb. The difference between the weak and strong verb 
is discussed and an alphabetical list of strong verbs given identi- 
cal with the one in Schottel. As in Schottel, no classes of strong 
verbs are distinguished. 

The Etymologia concludes with a curious section called 
‘Etymologia strictly so called.’ It deals with word formation 
and the treatment seems to be independent of that of any other 
German grammar. I discuss it in detail, as the whole section is 
taken over by the next grammar published in England. It is 
divided into two parts, the first of which is headed ‘Home-borne 
Derivation’ and deals with certain adjective suffixes, including 
-voll, reih, arm, siihtig. The noun suffixes are not mentioned, as 
they are supposed to have been treated in the section on the 
gender. The second part is called ‘Foreign Derivation’ and deals 
not as might be thought, with foreign suffixes, but with certain 
orthographical figures. It takes the form of a comparison be- 
tween German and English in which the implication is that 
English is derived from German and certain letters added to or 
dropped from the German words. Three figures are distin- 
guished: prosthesis, e.g. eine hore—a whore; ir—her; erst—first: 
aphaeresis, e.g. klompen—lump; kwelle—well: epenthesis, e.g. 
donner—thunder; si—she. Then rules are given with copious 
examples for turning German into English such as d>th and 
s or z>t, and a comparison made between the vocabulary of 
German and English and the non-Germanic languages, in which 
the author recognizes amongst others the connection between 
Herberge, harbour and the French auberge. 

This brings the Etymologia to an end and it will be noted 
that nothing is said about the adverbs, prepositions, or inter- 
jections. 
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The chapter on the Syntax is very scanty as in all these early 
grammars. It is divided according to the parts of speech, which 
precludes any proper treatment of word order and sentence con- 
struction. The section on the syntax of the nomen is taken from 
Schottel and deals solely with questions of congruence, the un- 
declined adjective, and curiously the compound numerals, which 
are also treated in this context in Schottel. The syntax of the 
verb deals solely with a few verbs taking the genitive and noth- 
ing is said about the use of the moods and tenses. The syntax of 
the adverb deals at great length with the position of the adverb 
in relation to the verb and its predicate and here the only rule 
about the position of the verb is found: “When the verbe is 
preceded by an indefinit particle, the oblique cases precede also, 
and the auxiliar is put after the principal verbe or its particle 
which both must else be kept to the end of the proposition.” 
The chapter concludes with the syntax of the preposition in 
which the treatment is identical with Schottel’s. 

Despite its many omissions and inconsistencies, the Minerva 
does not compare unfavorably with contemporary grammars 
published in Germany. The task of writing a German grammar 
at this time when usage varied so considerably in different parts 
of Germany was a difficult one and even if the Minerva is faulty 
when judged by modern standards, credit must be given to its 
author for introducing for the first time the English reader to 
the German language. 


II. Offelen, 1686-87 


The second grammar of the series also presents some biblio- 
graphical problems and is no less remarkable than the Minerva. 
It is bound together with a comparative or double grammar of 
English and German which has a double title-page in English 
and German: A double GRAMMAR for GERMANS to learn ENGLISH 
and for ENGLISH-MEN to learn the GERMAN-tongue, composed 
and set forth by Henry Offelen, Doctor in Laws and Professor of 
seven languages, (viz) English, French, Spanish, Latin, and High 
and Low Dutch. LoNvOoN, printed for the Author, and are to 
be sold by Nath. Thompson at the Entrance into Old-Spring- 
Garden near Charing-Cross; and Nath. Ponder at the Peacock in 
the Pouliry; and Sam. Smith at the Princes Arms in St Pauls 
Churchyard, 1687. The German title is unique with its curious 
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mixture of German and Dutch: Zweyfache Griindliche Sprach- 
Lehr fiir hochdeutsche Englisch und fiir Engellinder hoch- 
deutsch zu lernen. Alles fleissig zusammengetragen, und in den 
Truck verfertigt, durch Henricum Offelen, J. V. Doctorem, wie 
auch Frantzésischer, Englischer, Spanischer, Italienischer, 
Lateinischer, und Hoch- und Neiderteutscher Sprachen Profes- 
sorem. Tot Londen, gedruckt voor den Autheur, en ziin te koop 
by Nathaniel Thompson in den ingangh van Old Spring Garden 
by Charing Cross. 1687. 

As Offelen was a teacher of languages at Amsterdam and the 
work is not recorded in the Term Catalogues or the Stationers’ 
Registers, it seems likely that the explanation of the curious im- 
print is that the work was printed in the Low Countries.® 

The double grammar, which consists of comparative word- 
lists and paradigms of English and German and other languages, 
does not concern us here. It is followed by a German grammar 
with the title: The German or High Dutch Grammar, 1686, 
without the author’s name or the printer’s imprint. There is no 
doubt that this part too was written by Offelen as, although it 
bears an earlier date than the double grammar, the author refers 
back to it for the paradigms of the auxiliary verbs. Evidently 
the proofs of both parts were in the author’s hands at the same 
time and the second part was not published separately from the 
first. 

The author, Heinrich Offelen, was a German and is known 
also from his translation into several languages of Daniel de la 
Feuille’s Devises et Emblémes in 1691. In each part of this work 
he is described as a ‘professor at Amsterdam.’ 

The double grammar, which is dedicated to the Prince Con- 
sort George of Denmark, opens with an address to the reader 
on the common origin of English and German and we learn that 
Offelen had been encouraged to write this book by Sir Godfried 
Kneller, the famous German artist, who was at this time resident 
in London. The address is followed by the following verse: 

Fahr hin, du wehrte Schrifft von Off’lens Hand entsprossen; 
Die macht dich unteran des Momi nendes’ possen; 


Der misgunst Fauler wurm wird deine blitter stechen; 
Und deinem Treuen fleiss ein rauhes Urteil sprechen. 


*I am informed by Mr. Scholderer that the typography of the work is 
Dutch. 7 Presumably a mistake for neudes= Neides. 
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Doch labe dich damit, es sind nur Narren sachen, 
Das alles Tadeln will und kann nicht besseres machen. 


These lines are followed by eulogies of the author in German, 
Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch, the one in 
German by Wolfgang von Stockhusen. 

Schaible states (p. 341) that Offelen’s grammar is more com- 
plete than the Minerva and that the language is correct and the 
arrangement scientific and practical. Certainly the setting out 
of the rules and paradigms is clearer than in the Minerva, but 
in many cases Offelen is less up to date and certainly not so ac- 
curate. In fact he seems to have used the Minerva itself, although 
to what extent can hardly be determined, as they both have a 
common source in Schottel. 

The High German grammar opens with a faulty and incom- 
plete account of the pronunciation: ¢ is to be pronounced as the 
English ea of read; i as ee; 0 as oa; & as oe (without examples); 
ii ‘a little more melting than the English ee.’ Of the consonants 
s is pronounced as in English. The pronunciation of ch at the 
beginning of a word is discussed (e.g. Churfiirst), but nothing is 
said about c# in other positions or about the other conso- 
nants. 

The treatment of the gender and the comparison of the 
adjective is exactly as in the Minerva. The following typical 
passage will serve to show this: 

Minerva p. 65: 


We use to set before each of the three degrees certain particles of intension to 
heighten their significance, as to the positive ser, gar, fast, vil, wol, hoh, ueber- 
aus; before the comparative weit, noh, vil mer, nohmer, etwas, etwas mer; be- 
fore the superlative aller, zum, hoh am, hoehst. The very same is to be observed 
also of some substantives added to certain adjectives signifying quality or 
quantity, e.g. eine hauptperl, a very precious pearle, etc. hauptstatt, steinreih, 
sneweis, kolswarz, sonnenhell. 


Offelen p. 38: 


We use to set before each of the three degrees certain particles of intension to 
heighten their significance, as to the positive sehr, gar, viel, wol, hoch, iiberaus, 
uhr. As uhr-alt, very old. To the comparative weit, noch, viel mehr, noch mehr, 
etwas, etwas mehr; to the superlative aller, am aller, zum, am. The very same 
is to be observed also of some substantives added to certain adjectives signifying 
quality or quantity. As Haupt-perl, a very precious pearl, Hauptstatt, steinreich, 
schneeweiss, kohlschwarz, sonnenhell. 
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The passage is taken from Schottel, but the verbal agreement 
between the two grammars is too close to be due to chance. 

In the treatment of the nouns, Offelen abandons the general 
rules and gives paradigms with lists of exceptions. The section is 
easier to follow than the corresponding one in the Minerva, but 
it is less up to date, for it follows closely the divisions and rules 
of Clajus (1578). The nouns are divided into three declensions 
according to the gender. The plural ending of the masc. nouns is 
-e, but ‘those that have their Tonick Accent in the last syllable 
ending in a double consonant and signifie a sensitive creature 
receive -en in the genitive and in all other cases both sing. and 
pl.’ (compare the corresponding section of the Minerva). The 
nouns ending in -el, en, er are also exceptions as they have their 
pl. the same as the sing. Then there follows a curious rule taken 
from Clajus that those masc. nouns ending in a double conso- 
nant have their plural in -er, e.g. Mann. The feminine nouns are 
dealt with exactly as in the Minerva, including the rule about the 
declension of the abstracts, but only the word Hand is mentioned 
as a strong feminine. The ending of the neuter plural is -er, but 
those nouns ending in f/, g, k, 1, m, r, take -e in the plural. This 
curious and obviously inaccurate rule is also taken from Clajus 
and is not to be found in Schottel. Of the weak neuters, Herz 
and Ohr are quoted and the section is concluded with the remark 
that the neuters ending in -m, being diminutives or infinitives, 
have their plural the same as the sing. Those ending in -el, er 
are apparently forgotten. 

A separate section is then devoted to the declension of the 
adjective, an improvement on the arrangement in the Minerva. 
Offelen includes here the adj. suffixes quoting among them as in 
the Minerva, but in a different position, -arm, gierig, voll, siichtig. 

The treatment of the pronouns is different from the Minerva 
and seems to be in advance of any other grammar of the time. 
Offelen divides them into semantic classes of which there are 
six: personal, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, possessive, 
and reciprocal. According to Jellinek* semantic classes are to be 
found in the pre-Schottelian grammars, but a class headed 
‘personal pronouns’ does not appear until Longolius (1715). 


'M. J. Jellinek, Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik, 2 vols 
(Heidelberg, 1914), m, 273. 
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The treatment of the verb is quite inferior to that of the 
Minerva. The three auxiliaries are first conjugated and here two 
optative tenses are distinguished, firstly an imperfect which is 
identical in form with the modern conditionai with wiirde, and 
secondly another imperfect which is identical in form with the 
past subjunctive. Both are introduced by phrases as Gottgebe, 
dass . . . or wollte Gott, dass . . . In this, Offelen was quite behind 
the times. An optative mood had been introduced into the early 
German grammars from the Latin grammar and was considered 
to be identical in form with the past subjunctive. A present 
optative was not admitted. This mood was retained as late as 
Ritter (1616) but disappears from the later grammars and is not 
found in Schottel. After conjugating the regular verb lieben 
Offelen distinguishes the two types of impersonals es regnet, 
man sagt. He then gives a list of strong verbs but has nothing to 
say here on their formation or on the formation of the passive 
and the conjugation of the neuter verbs. 

The syntax opens with an attempt to describe German word 
order. A long account is given of the position of the adverb and 
the rule stated that the verb is put at the end after certain con- 
junctions. The remainder of the chapter is divided according to 
the parts of speech and here the position of the verb is dealt with 
once more. The syntax of the noun is devoted to questions of 
congruence, and as in Schottel and the Minerva, the formation of 
the numerals. The syntax of the verb deals solely with the 
cases taken by certain verbs and the position of the verb after 
certain conjunctions. 

The remainder of the grammar is headed ‘Orthography’ and 
is an amazing jumble of facts which should have been included 
in other parts of the grammar. It begins with the statement that 
“Germans shorten their words as much as possible. All nouns 
that end in e, called in Latine e mussitans, put e away, e.g. der 
Knabe say der Knab.”’ Then Offelen tells us that “in some coun- 
tries, Bavaria and Austria, they use a instead of ae or e, e.g. 
laugnen; but in Saxony, Franconia and other countries where 
best German is spoken they read and write ae or e.” He then 
goes on to discuss the verbal derivatives and quotes the same 
classes and examples as the Minerva, namely inchoatives, aug- 
mentatives, and diminutives. Next rules for the formation of the 
past of the strong verbs are given, but none for the formation 
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of the past participle. Then the compound nouns and diminu- 
tives are discussed and to this is added the solitary remark, 
“Some say ich wurde geliebt, others ich war geliebt.” This is 
his only note on the passive. The chapter is brought to an end 
with a discussion of the orthographical figures which is the same 
as the one in the Minerva, and with a list of homophones. 

The third section of this volume is devoted to word-lists 
and dialogues. After a collection of adverbs which ought to have 
been included in the grammar, Offelen gives us word-lists 
grouped according to subjects, e.g. Gott, von den Geschipfen, von 
den Theilen des menschlichen Kérpers, etc. and then some 
dialogues which as Schaible has already shown (p. 287) are 
taken over word for word from older conversation books. 

On the whole this grammar shows little advance on the 
Minerva and in some parts is even inferior to it. It certainly can- 
not be called ‘griindlich, wissenschaftlich und praktisch,’ as 
Schaible does. 


III. Johann Koenig (John King) 


Schaible states (p. 341) that the third German grammar in 
England was written by John King, a physician, in 1706 with 
the title, English and High German Grammar.® Schaible did not 
actually see this work and his details seem to be taken from 
Watt’s Bibliographia Britannica, where the book is listed under 
German grammars, and the author identified with a John King 
who was a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and author of 
a commentary on Euripides. The proper title of the work refer- 
red to is: A Royat Compleat Grammar, English and High 
German. Das ist: Eine kénigliche vollkommene GRAMMATICA 
In Englisch und Hochteutscher Sprach. Mit einem WEGWEISER 
aller Curiositaéten so in und umb Londen herumb und sonsten 
in Engelland zu sehen und zu finden sind. Durch Joun Kinc— 
Englischen Sprach-Meister in Londen. 1715. This is not a Ger- 
man grammar at all but an English one with the examples 
translated into German and the correct date is 1715, not 1706. 
In the preface the author mentions his ‘vor etlichen Jahren 
herausgegebener Englischen Wegweiser’ which is out of print. He 
tells us that he is a German who has lived in London for about 
thirty years and he defends himself against those critics who 


* Similar information is also given by Waterhouse, op. cit., p. 117. 
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may object that a German is not the proper person to write an 
English grammar by pointing out that he knows the difficulties 
of foreigners. The first edition of the Englische Wegweiser does 
not seem to be extant but it is known from the Term Catalogues, 
11, 524 where the following title is given: A Compleat English 
Guide for High Germans by J. King, London 1706. This was 
evidently a popular grammar, for a German edition appeared at 
Leipzig in 1716 and was reprinted for the tenth time in 1782. 
The tenth reprint is in the British Museum and this copy has, 
in addition to the English title-page, one in German on which 
the author is described as Johann Koenig, Englischer Sprach- 
meister in London. The author’s real name was therefore 
Johann Koenig and he did not write a German grammar. Both 
of these works contain a description of the sights of London 
which reappears word for word in a German grammar to be 
discussed later. 


IV. John James Bachmair, 1751 


More than sixty years elapsed before the third German 
grammar was published. This was A complete German Grammar, 
1751, by an English clergyman of German descent of the name 
by Bachmair. This grammar was evidently successful, for a 
second, unchanged, edition appeared in 1752 and American edi- 
tions were published at Philadelphia in 1793 and 1811. Although 
it belongs chronologically to the group of grammars later than 
1750 already discussed in a previous article,'® it is inciuded here 
as the system of grammar it presents is much closer to Schottel’s 
than the other grammars of the time which derive from Gott- 
sched. Bachmair is therefore a century behind the times and 
despite its popularity his grammar is woefully inadequate. In 
fact, little advance on the Minerva can be discerned. 

The description of the pronunciation is meagre. Notes are 
given on the three vowels 4, ii, and eu which are unrounded and 
nothing at all is said about the consonants. 

In the description of the gender of the nouns, Bachmair 
gives the same rules as the Minerva, adding the useless remark 
that nouns ending in a consonant are masculine. 

His chapter on the declensions opens with the cryptic state- 


1® See Carr, “German Grammars in England in the Nineteenth Century,” 
MLR. xx, 481-501. 
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ment that, “There is but one Declension among the Germans 
which consists of two numbers, Singular and Plural and five 
cases.”” This idea is however not followed up, and we find the 
old Schottelian division according to the genders with the 
characteristic plural endings -e, -en, -er. The only exceptions 
admitted are the weak masc., the strong feminines and the 
neuters with the pl. in -e. As in the Minerva nothing is said about 
the type Mann. The proper nouns are not mentioned, although 
they had been treated perfunctorily by the Minerva and Offelen. 
The declension of the adjective is dealt with separately and here 
are included the usual intensives: schneeweiss, himmelhoch, 
stadtkiindig, landkiindig. 

The pronouns are treated as in Offelen. 

The treatment of the verb is peculiar. Firstly correct rules 
for the formation of the tenses and moods are given, the differ- 
ences between the weak and strong verb stated, and a complete 
paradigm of lieben set out. Then the auxiliaries are brought in 
and conjugated in full, although it is necessary to know these 
before the tenses of lieben can be formed. In the section on the 
formation of the tenses one future is recognized but later in the 
chapter a ‘future periphrastical’ is mentioned, which consists of 
wiirde and the infinitive. Also Bachmair still speaks of an opta- 
tive although he does not give any paradigms for it. He tells us, 
“The present and imperfect of the conjunctive used optatively 
are elegantly expressed by the verbs sollen or mégen, e.g. Gott 
will, dass wir ihn lieben sollen or méchten wir Gott lieben.” 
Next the use of the modal auxiliaries is discussed, the difference 
between the active and neuter verbs correctly stated and a 
paradigm of reisen given. Paradigms of the reflexive verb and 
the impersonals are also set out and the cases with the latter 
discussed (e.g. es trdumt mir). In the middle of the chapter on 
the verb, Bachmair then discusses the forms of address in Ger- 
man and then goes over to the irregular verbs. These he divides 
into classes, giving a complete paradigm for each class and a list 
of verbs like the type word. The first class is formed by kénnen, 
mégen, and wollen, the second by diirfen, miissen, and wissen. 
The reason for this peculiar division is not obvious and the verb 
sollen is completely omitted. The third class is occupied by the 
verb tum and the types for the remaining three classes are 
blasen, sprechen, fliessen. Then there follows the usual list of 
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strong verbs arranged alphabetically. The attempt at a classifi- 
cation is so obviously faulty that it hardly merits our attention. 

The Etymologia closes with a list of adverbs, prepositions, 
and interjections, which were not to be found in the Minerva and 
Offelen. 

The greater part of Bachmair’s Syntax follows the tradi- 
tional lines but in two respects he breaks new ground. He is the 
first to give an account, although rudimentary, of the use of the 
subjunctive in German. He has three rules: (a) the conjunctive 
is used after auf dass, damit, (b) Other conjunctions are followed 
indifferently by the indicative or conjunctive, e.g. Ich sage, dass 
der Kerl ein Narr ist (sey), (c) “If we speak of a thing potentially 
or conditionally use the conjunctive.” Lastly Bachmair has a 
section with the heading ‘Of Ranging the several parts of 
speech’ for which he deserves considerable credit for here he 
gives accurate and well-arranged rules for the order of words, 
with copious examples. I quote one of them here, for the whole 
section is repeated by the next and last grammarian of this series. 
Bachmair, p. 129, “If a Relative Pronoun, or any other particles 
(not named in the foregoing rules) precede a verb, the Person 
and Verb are separated from each other and the verb stands in 
the last place.”’ 

Bachmair’s grammar closes with a list of words and familiar 
dialogues, arranged in the same groups and on the same subjects 
as Offelen’s, and extracts from German newspapers, letters, and 
poetry. 

Despite the excellence of the last section of the Syntax the 
grammar is on the whole disappointing and shows little advance 
on the Minerva. The system of German grammar presented in 
the nineteenth century American editions was over 150 years 
old. 


V. The True Guide, 1758 


The last grammar of the series is The True Guide to the 
German Language, London, 1758. The English title-page is 
repeated in German and neither title-page has an author’s name. 
In the Preface, which is signed ‘The Editor,’ we are told that, 
“at last means have been found to present lovers of the German 
language with a faithful and true Guide for which they have 
been eagerly longing this great while.” The author then refers 
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to Bachmair’s grammar as being “deficient in the precepts of 
pronunciation” and tells us that his work is chiefly built on the 
principles of the Critical German Grammar composed by the 
learned Professor Gottsched at Leipzig. The True Guide is a 
curious work. The grammar occupies 136 pages and the last 
page is marked 136-224. It is followed by page 225, on which 
begin lists of English and German words divided into the usual 
groups, phrases, proverbs, dialogues, and a description of the 
sights of London. These are taken bodily even down to the 
pagination from Koenig’s True English Guide. This is shown 
clearly from the opening lines of the description of London, 
which takes the form of a letter: “By the last Mail I received 
your favour of the 9 past, by which I am informed that you have 
perused the True English Guide and found it perfectly well 
executed and more complete in all its Parts than any other 
English Grammar hitherto published.’’ Obviously this does not 
belong here at all and is in fact taken from Koenig, p. 450. 

The greater part of this grammar, as indicated in the Preface, 
follows Gottsched very closely but in parts of the Etymologia 
and the whole of the Syntax the author has not hesitated to copy 
from Bachmair. 

The author was evidently determined not to be deficient in 
the ‘precepts of pronunciation.’ He opens ambitiously with three 
pages of examples illustrating the pronunciation of ¢ in com- 
bination with all possible consonants and has also copious de- 
tails on the other vowels, but while seventeen pages are devoted 
to the vowels, the consonants are dealt with in two pages. The 
author recognizes one pronunciation of ch; s is to be pronounced 
like the Engl. z unless it is doubled; g is a stop at the beginning 
of a word, otherwise a spirant; sp, st are not mentioned. 

The treatment of the gender and the declensions repeats 
Gottsched exactly, for we find there the typical division of the 
nouns into five classes according to the plural forms which Gott- 
sched introduced. The five classes are: (1) pl. same as the sing., 
(2) pl. in -e, (3) pl. in -em, (4) pl. in -n, (5) pl. in -er. 

The treatment of the verbs follows Gottsched in the main, 
but here and there the influence of Bachmair is discernible. We 
find for instance Bachmair’s typical ‘future used periphrastically’ 
which does not occur in Gottsched. The strong verb is divided 
into classes, as in Gottsched, according to the vowei of the past 
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and ignoring the past participle vowel. The classes are a, ie, 
i, 0, t. 

In the Syntax of the grammar, which occupies only three 
pages, the author leaves his original model Gottsched and quotes 
a few rules which are clearly taken from Bachmair. This is 
especially noticeable in his treatment of the order of words, 
which Bachmair had explained correctly, but which Gottsched 
regarded as dependent on the mood of the verb. I quote one of 
the rules (p. 133) where the connection with Bachmair is obvious 
(see the quotation above): “If a Relative pronoun, or any other 
particles (not mentioned in the foregoing rules) precede a verb, 
the Person and Verb are separated from each other and the verb 
stands in the last place.” 

This grammar is a curious jumble. It is apparently inde- 
pendent of others in the chapter on the pronunciation, the 
Etymologia is taken mainly from Gottsched, and the Syntax 
such as it is from Bachmair. The word-lists and dialogues are 
borrowed from Koenig. Perhaps the author did not claim 
originality and was aware of his debt to others when he called 
himself ‘The Editor.’ 

CHARLES T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
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THE UNITY OF THE NIBELUNGENLIED 


In order to account for certain peculiarities in style and 
subject-matter of the Nibelungenlied, Lachmann formulated the 
following theory: 


Ich glaube . . . , dass unser so genanntes Nibelungenlied, oder, bestimmter, die 
Gestalt desselben, in der wir es, aus dem Anfange des 13. Jahrhunderts uns 
iiberliefert, lesen, aus einer noch jetzt erkennbaren Zusammensetzung einzelner 
romanzenartiger Lieder entstanden sei.! 


He supported this by reducing the epic to twenty separate 
Lieder. This theory was upheld by the majority of scholars for 
almost half a century, and it was not until after Lachmann’s 
death in 1851 that any definite attack was made upon it. Then 
Holtzmann and Zarncke, working at the same time, both, 
separately, declared the unity of the poem. To their minds they 
repudiated Lachmann’s whole theory: 


Nicht zwanzig um 1190 entstandene, kurze selbstindige Volkslieder sind von 
einem fast blédsinnigen Sammler aneinandergereiht worden, sondern ein héchst 
begabter Dichter beniitzte um 970 die noch vorhandenen schon entstellten und 
verkiimmerten Reste des uralten, friiher von kunstgeiibten Sangern gehildeten 
und gepflegten Heldengesanges.? 


And Heinrich Fischer stated even more definitely: 


Nun haben wir . . . in dem ganzen Gedichte einen festen untadelhaften Zusam- 
menhang gefunden, und haben zugleich gesehen, dass der bedeutendste und 
griindlichste Versuch, diesen Zusammenhang zu zerreissen und einzelne Lieder 
herzustellen, missgliickt ist.* 


But the “Liedertheorie” did not perish: all unconsciously it was 
transferred from the finished literary product to its “prelimi- 
nary” stages. The Nibelungenlied itself would not divide up suc- 
cessfully, but the conjectured earlier forms offered no such dif- 
ficulty. Thus it happened that Lachmann’s theory did not 


1K. Lachmann, Uber die urspriingliche Gestalt des Gedichtes von der Nibe- 
lungen Noth. Berlin, 1816. 

2 A. Holtzmann, Untersuchungen ber das Nibelungenlied. Stuttgart, 1854. 

* Heinr. Fischer, Nibelungenlied oder Nibelungenlieder. Hannover, 1859. 
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disappear, it merely evolved. Kettner’s words show this un- 
mistakably: 

Die Existenz von selbstindigen, verschiedenen Verfassern angehérigen Liedern 
stelle ich nicht in Abrede, nur behauptgich, dass diese schon in friiherer Zeit, als 
Lachmann annimmt, zu einem Liede Zzusammengefiigt wurden. . . . Bei dieser 
Zusammenfiigung wurden sie aber nicht einfach zusammengesetzt, sondern 
durch eine z. T. sehr starke Bearbeitung verbunden und erweitert, und nicht 
bloss formell, sondern auch zuweilen in ihrem Gehalt geandert.* 


This opinion, with some modifications, persists at the present 
day. The Nibelungenlied itself is no longer regarded as a collec- 
tion of songs, it is rather the last link in a chain of development; 
but the subject-matter on which it is founded is still considered 
of composite nature, and the discrepancies in the epic are still 
explained by most critics as outward signs of the fusion of 
different versions. Thus Edzardi, commenting on Siegfried’s 
appearance at Worms: “Es ist das eben einer der Wider- 
spriiche im Nibelungenliede, welche auf Verschmelzung ver- 
schiedener (vielleicht in Liedform iiberlieferter) Sagenfassungen 
unzweifelhaft deuten.”” 

There is almost complete unanimity among scholars on the 
fact that the Nibelungen story is of composite nature and varied 
origin, but there is a certain amount of divergence with regard 
to the form of the conjectured earlier stages. Thus Boer reduces 
the story to three single themes, evolving into complexes, and 
developing (not amassing) into the Nibelungen legend as is ap- 
parent in the various traditions: ‘‘Weder episodische Einzel- 
lieder noch eine wielgestaltige prosaische Tradition war die 
Quelle .. . , sondern kiirzere Darstellungen des ganzen Stoffes. 
Das allmihliche Wachsen des Stoffes lasst sich quellenmissig 
beleger®® Panzer’ reduced the story to various fairy-tale motives. 
Most scholars, however, on the evidence of proper names and 
some historical facts, reduce to historical and mythological 
legends, dividing the story on these grounds into two parts, the 
first being of doubtful, and the second of definite, historical 


*E. Kettner, “Zur Kritik des Nibelungenliedes. vi. Riickblick,” Z. f. d. 
Ph., xvu, 1885. 

5 A. Edzardi, “‘Rosengarten und Nibelungensage,’’ Germania xxvi, 1881. 

®R. C. Boer, Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und die Entwicklung der 
Nibelungensage. Halle, 1906. 
7 Fr. Panzer, Studien sur germanischen Sagengeschichte. Miinchen, 1910. 
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origin. Thus Heusler’s* table, showing the development of the 
Nibelungenlied: 


Briinhildsage Burgundensage 
i. Stufe: frinkisches i. Stufe: frinkisches 
Briinhildenlied des 5/6 Jahrhunderts. Burgundenlied des 5. Jahrhunderts. 


ii. Stufe: jiingeres ii. Stufe: baiwarisches 
Briinhildenlied. Ende des 12. Jahr- Burgundenlied des 8. Jahrhunderts. 
hunderts. 


iii. Stufe: NL Teil 1. iii. Stufe: dsterreichisches. 
(Kriemhildens erste Ehe). Burgundenepos (die altere Nibelunge- 
not) 1160er Jahre. 


iv. Stufe: NL Teil 2. 
(Kriemhildens zweite Ehe). 


Nibelungenlied 
dsterreichisch, 1200-1205 


According to Heusler the fusion of the two parts is still 
plainly visible in strophe 1143. Thus the unity in the Nibe- 
lungenlied, far from being intrinsic, is of comparatively late 
date: ‘‘Der Inhalt des Nibelungenliedes erscheint als Einheit . . . 
Aber diese Einheit hat erst unser Verfasser, der Spielmann nach 
1200, leibhaft hingestelit. Bis dahin waren es zwei Gedichtin- 
halte.’’® 

Panzer’® has answered Heusler’s argument of str. 1143 with 
the words: ‘Wir wissen, dass wiederholte Einfiihrung auch sonst 
in Gedichten von heute unbezweifelter Einheitlichkeit vor- 
kommt.” There would seem to be room, therefore, for yet other 
suggestions, one of which is tentatively put forward here: 
namely, that the Nzbelungenlied, considered as an ordinary piece 
of literature, has no traces either of multiple or even of dual com- 
position; that it has, on the contrary, a unity of plan and 
thought and a sy mmetrical development of Leitmotive. The poem 
would seem to have been written according to a definite pattern, 
based on a unity of action. This action embraces the whole 
poem, thus: 


8 A. Heusler, Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied. Dortmund, 1921. 
® Tid. 
1° Fr, Panzer, Studien sur germanischen Sagengeschichte. Miinchen, 1910. 
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MURDER OF SIEGFRIED 


Kriemhilt declares enmity, against 
family at first, then against Hagen 





Quarrel of queens 


Kriemhilt’s rise to power as Siegfried’s Kriemhilt’s loss of power and wealth 
wife 


Gunther’s marriage with 






riinhilt 









Siegfried’s marriage wjth Kriemhilt 

Siegfried at court of XVorms (trials) Kriemhilt\at Etzel’s court (trials—~ 
Etzel a heathen) 

Siegfried decides/to go to Worms Invitation to \Etzel’s court 

Dream of Krigmhilt (warning) Dream of Uote\(warning) 

Burgundian family court life Death of Burgundians 


The poem begins with a picture of the family life of the Burgun- 
dians, and ends with their complete destruction (hence the very 
apt title of ““Nibelunge nét’” where ‘‘Nibelunge’’ means Bur- 
gundians). The culminating point is the murder of Siegfried, for 
the events leading up to the murder are visibly balanced by 
corresponding points after it. The development shows a definite 
plan on the part of the author. 

But there is also, very apparent throughout the poem, a 
unity of idea to which the unity of action is subordinate: namely, 
the conflict which arises from the various types of ériuwe, and 
the destruction that inevitably follows. As with the action, this 
unity of idea embraces the whole poem. From the moment when 
Siegfried concludes his agreement with Gunther for the gaining 
of Kriemhilt for himself to the final blow which kills Kriemhilt 
a form of ériuwe stimulates each fresh action; thus: 


MURDER OF SIEGFRIED 














Hagen’s loyalty to Gunther Gunther’s loyalty to Hagen 
‘riemhilt’s demand for justice, from 


Gunther, for Siegfried 


Briinhilt’s demand for justice 


Quarrel of queens Kritmhilt’s quarrel with her family 


Siegfried’s second service: tc 


’s marriage with Etzel (serv- 
loyalty to Siegfried) 


Siegfried’s first service: 
Briinhilt 


personal ‘‘triuwe”’ 


band and power. band and wealth (Hort). 


Siegfried’s bargain with the Burgun- Death of Burgundians 
dians 
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Siegfried wins Briinhilt for Gunther, thereby fulfilling his part 
of the bargain, in the belief that the king will keep his promise 
to him. His second subdual of Briinhilt, when he is careful to 
merit to the full Gunther’s trust in him, is due to an over- 
pronounced sense of indebtedness and ériuwe to the man who has 
already granted him Kriemhilit. Siegfried’s two services to 
Gunther are therefore differently motivated. 

The quarrel of the two queens reveals to Hagen the extent of 
Siegfried’s transgression against Briinhilt. He believes the evi- 
dence of the ring and girdle (not knowing, any more than Briin- 
hilt does, that Gunther’s trust in Siegfried has been scrupulously 
observed) ; and as chief vassal, that is chief defender of his lord’s 
honor, he insists on Siegfried’s death. To his mind Siegfried had 
doubly sinned: by breaking his faith to Gunther, and by in- 
sulting Briinhilt, Hagen’s vrowwe. Gunther's lovalty to Sieg- 
fried is not sufficient to prevent the murder, but his friuwe to 
Hagen causes him to resist to the end Kriemhilt’s demands for 
justice. The rest is the story of Kriemhilt’s loyalty to her dead 
husband in conflict with the family and liege-loyalty of the 
Burgundians. The murder of Siegfried, which was the climax 
in the unity of action, is also the culminating point in this unity 
of conception, for it is the first definite act, the first outward and 
visible consequence of what has been, till then, theoretical. 
From that point onwards the two opposing forces are clear: 
Kriemhilt and all who owe her fidelity, such as Riideger and 
Etzel, on the one hand, and the Burgundians, who are all her 
foges, inasmuch as they are identifiable with Hagen, on the 
other. Siegfried’s murder, therefore, far from being the finale of 
one half of the story, is rather the beginning of that part in 
which every point in the tale results in a direct act, culminating 
in the slaughter at Etzel’s court. 

With this pronounced symmetry of action and idea, it would 
be hard to demand the same of the characters. Nor is there, 
indeed, any consistency in the characterization: for instance, 
Hagen’s réle until Siegried’s death is insignificant; afterwards . 
it assumes colossal proportions. So also with Kriemhilt, while 
Brinhilt is mentioned twice only after the murder. Yet these 
points do not necessarily go to piove a dividing line in the story: 
it is not necessary to assume that, because Kriemhilt plays 
such a large part in the latter half of the tale, the first half was 
originally separate. On the contrary, the poet would seem to be 
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little interested in characters as such. There is very little indivi- 
dualization in any part of the work. Gunther and Sieggied and 
Hagen act differently, yet they are not different; their réles 
are distinguishable, but not their characters. They are all, princes 
or noblemen, brought up on the same tradition of loyalty. If 
Siegfried loses his life thereby, it is a mere accident, showing no 
personal bent of Hagen’s character. So also with Etzel and 
Riideger and Dietrich; they act true to type, not true to any 
individual character. If the author is, therefore, so little inter- 
ested in showing what people are, and what they look like, it 
would seem undesirable and superfluous to insist on a unity of 
character. 

From the point of view of action and idea, however, the 
Nibelungenlied is, in story, an organic whole. The symmetrical 
development of the tale is accompanied always by a similar 
symmetrical development in the thought on which the tale is 
based, the two always closely connected and inwardly united, 
and the culminating point of both tale and thought is the murder 
of Siegfried. Such a development shows a harmonia praedes- 
tinata of which the poet was well aware. 

Mary THORP 
St. Hugh’s College, 
Oxford University 














THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S LAK 
OF STEADFASTNESSE 


The traditional and long-accepted view as to the chronology 
and occasion of Lak of Stedfastnesse' was first challenged by 
Dr. A. W. Pollard, who ascribed the balade to the year 1389. 
This new interpretation won immediate favor with a large circle 
of readers, and when the Globe edition of Chaucer’s works 
appeared in 1907, Dr. Pollard’s associates quoted his arguments 
with approval. More recently, Professor F. N. Robinson, in 
re-evaluating the data available, has also questioned the older 
view by preferring to assign the poem to the late eighties—a 
date some ten years earlier than Skeat’s. Before proposing new 
evidence for dating the balade in the nineties, it would there- 
fore appear not inappropriate first to consider the arguments 
against Skeat’s position.’ 

Professor Robinson says: 


. most scholars have assigned the ballade to the last years of Richard’s reign 
(1397-99). But the immediate occasion is quite uncertain, and both the char- 


1 The history of the whole problem may be traced in the following studies: 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1843), 
p. 477; F. J. Furnivall, Trial-Forewords (London, 1871), p. 8; Sir A. W. Ward, 
Chaucer (New York, 1880), p. 18; W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Sec. ed.) (Oxford, 1899), 1, 84, 555-556; and Skeat, Minor Poems 
(Oxford, 1888), p. lxxvii; John Koch, The Chronology of Chaucer's Writings (Ch. 
Soc. Publ. 2 Ser. 27, London, 1890), pp. 76-77; and Koch, Geoffrey Chaucers 
Kleinere Dichtungen (Heidelberg, 1928), p. 35; A. W. Pollard, Chaucer, rev. ed. 
(London, 1912), pp. 128-129; and A. W. Pollard, H. F. Heath, M. H. Liddell, 
W. S. McCormick, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Globe ed., London, 1907), 
p. xlix; E. P. Hammond, Chaucer, A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908), 
p. 394; H. N. MacCracken, MLN, xxm (1908), 212; S. Moore, MLN, xxvim 
(1913), 192; Helen Louise Cohen, The Ballade (New York, 1915), pp. 242-243; 
B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation of Boethius (Princeton University 
Press, 1917), pp. 91, 105-107, 136; R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, (rev. ed.) 
(New York, 1922), pp. 75-76; Aage Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (Lon- 
don, 1925), pp. 274, 487, 492; J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle 
English (New Haven, Conn., 1926), pp. 640-641; G. H. Cowling, Chaucer (Lon- 
don, 1927), pp. 64-65, 134-135; Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer (trans. L. 
Lailavoix) (London, 1928), pp. 15-16; R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New 
York, 1929), pp. 108-109; F. N. Robinson, Chaucer’s Complete Works (New 
York, 1933), pp. 615, 977-978. When hereafter referred to, these works are cited 
only by author or editor. 

* Skeat (1, 84); see Pollard (p. 129), Heath (p. xlix), and Robinson (p. 615). 
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acterization of the age and the admonition to the sovereign would have been 
equally appropriate between 1386 and 1390. In fact there is a familiar passage 
of similar import in the Prologue to the Legend (F ,, 373 ff., G, 353 ff.). The associa- 
tion of Lak of Stedfastnesse with the Boethius group also counts somewhat in 
favor of the earlier date.’ 


The connection with the Prologue to the Legend can not be 
denied, although here, as the God of Love, Richard’s “tyrannye”’ 
is not altogether the same as his political instability described 
in Stedfastnesse. Moreover, it would be difficult to arrive at a 
chronological datum on these grounds since similar criticisms 
at widely separated dates are far from uncommon.‘ Indeed, as 
Professor Root has observed, in criticizing the times ‘Chaucer 
is at one with Langland, with Wiclif, and with Gower.”§ Robin- 
son’s principal argument would thus appear to be the relation 
he suggests between Séedfasinesse and the Consolation by 
Boethius. 

One may immediately question, however, whether Chaucer’s 
balade is sufficiently indebted to the Consolation to justify its 
inclusion in a Boethian cycle. If the poem is compared with Book 
11, Metre 8, of Chaucer’s translation, which it is supposed to 
follow, one will discover that the two passages have little in 
common. Both do discuss mutability, but this is about all. 
Besides, the examples of mutability are not the same, and there 
are no verbal parallels between the two. Professor Root seems 
to have noted these discrepancies, since he states that “the 
indebtedness, if any, was very slight.’ More recently, Professor 
French has scouted the whole theory; he says: ‘“‘Skeat’s sugges- 
tion that the Balade was based upon Boethius, Book 11, Metre 
8, seems unnecessary.””’ And even Professor Robinson admits 
that the “relation to the Consolation is not close.’’* Accordingly, 
it hardly seems necessary to associate Boethius with Chaucer’s 
balade.?® 

2 P. 977. 

* Skeat (1, 84) notes that Froissart was critical of Richard near the end of the 
King’s reign. Richard held a tournament at Windsor in 1399, which was but 
thinly attended; “the greater part of the knights and squires of England were 
disgusted with the king” (see Froissart’s Chronicles, trans. Thomas Johnes (Lon- 
don, 1855), vol. m, bk. rv, ch. 105, p. 681). 5p. 75. 

¢p. 75. 7P. 109. 8 P. 977. 

* In order to be perfectly sure, one should compare Stedfastnesse with the 


original Chaucer was following in his Boece; namely, the French text of Jean de 
Meun (MS. Fr. 1097, Bibl. Nat.). I am indebted to Dr. L. V. Dedeck-Héry for 
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Indeed, a more likely source for Chaucer’s whole conception 
is Deschamps. As recently observed by the late Professor 
Brusendorff,’® there are no less than three balades by Deschamps 
which contain similar features. Moreover, these French poems 
resemble the English balade rather closely both in content and 
in style. For example, all three poems by Deschamps not only 
discuss evil conditions at court but also enumerate the charac- 
teristics of an unsteadfast age. Particuarly arresting is balade 
No. 209, which describes how times have changed because of the 
governance of unwise lords. In the opening verses Deschamps 
says: 

Je voy tout changer condicion, 

Et que chascuns de sa regle se part. 

Li sers viennent en dominacion, 
Seignourie des seigneurs se depart, 
Lasche hardi, et li hardi couart, 

Li sage foul, et li foul se font saige, 

Et li donneur veulent tout mettre a part: 
Dont puet venir au jour d’ui tel usaige?™ 


Still another balade (No. 234) yet more closely approximates 
the English version, for here the French poet clearly ascribes 





the following excerpt from the French text Chaucer used (see further Dedeck- 
Héry, RR, xxv (1936), 110-124)— 


“Ce que li mondes tourne diversement et par estable foi ses acordables 
muances, ce que les contraires qualitez des elemens tiennent entreus aliance 
pardurable, ce que li soleus par Ta bele presence aporte le cler jour, ce que la 
lune a seignorie sus les nuiz que li vespres amaine, et que la mer couvoiteuse de 
pourprendre la terre referme les floz par certain terme, et que les terres ne puis- 
sent trop estendre leur larges bonnes, ceste ordenance de chosez est liee par 
amour gouvernant les terres et la mer et commandant neis au ciel. Se ceste 
amour relascoit les frains, toutez les chosez qui s’entreaiment orendroit feront 
tantost bataille et estriveront de depecier la facon du monde, la quelle il de- 
mainent ore en acordable foy par biaus mouvemens. Ceste amour contient neis 
touz peuples par aliance sainte, ceste amor enlace le sacrement de mariage par 
chastes amours, ceste neis donne et dite leurs droiturez aus compaignons loyaus. 
O beneurez fust li lignages humains, se celle amour pour quoy li cielz est gou- 
vernez gouvernast vos courages.”’ 


It should be noted that whereas Boethius talks about the variability of the sun 
and the moon, the earth and the sky, and explains that these and all things are 
brought into accord and held together by the bond of love, Chaucer in his poem 
cites the characteristics of his own unsteadfast times, reciting the specific weak- 
ness of extortion and implying that Richard’s recklessness and covetousness 
are the main causes of this instability. It would appear from the evidence that 
Siedfastnesse owes little or nothing to the Consolation; it therefore should not 
be associated with such Boethian poems as Fortune and The Former Age. 
ie P. 437.  uvres complétes, SATF (Paris, 1878), 1, 31-32. 
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the ills of the time to unstable governorship. More significantly, 
this French poem contains an envoy very much like Chaucer’s: 
it is addressed to the sovereign (in this case, Charles VI of } 


France) and is admonitory in tone” 





Prince, qui veult vivre en temps et saison 

Pour son hostel face sa garnison, 

De gens d’oneur et prodommes se farde, 

Ce qu’il en fault, n’on pas trop grant foison; 

S’autrement fait, lors en perdicion ) 
Tout se destruit et par default de garde.” 


One should note especially that the English refrain, ‘““That al 

is lost for lak of stedfastnesse,’’ appears to follow pretty closely 

the French, “Tout se destruit et par default de garde.” 
Brusendorff’s suggestion that Chaucer drew upon Des- 

champs would thus seem on analysis altogether acceptable. But } 

if further evidence is needed, I may call attention to still another 

balade by Deschamps, which has not hitherto been cited in this 


connection— 


Quant se pourra tout reformer? 
Quant sera paix et vraie amour? 
Quant verray je |’un l’autre amer? 
Quant verray je parfaicte honnour? 
Quant aura congnoissance tour, 
Verite, loy, pite saison? 

Quant sera justice en raison, 

Que les mauvais pugnis seront? 
Quant aura Roys juste maison? 
Quant les saiges gouverneront. 


L’en queurt aus estas demander; 
C’est au requerant deshonnour, 
Qui n’est digne de l’exercer: 
L’en doit eslire sanz favour 
Prodonme qui soit de valour 
Sanz son sceu; telle election 

Fait bon fruict: sanz destruction 
Les princes par ce regneront 

Et leur peuple en vraye union, 
Quant les saiges gouverneront. 


Qui fais les choses mal aler? 

Qui nous a fait tant de dolour? 

Les foulz es estas eslever, j 
Les saiges laisser en destour 

Les vaillans mettre au cul du four, 

Faire injustice et desraison, 

Couvoitise, orgueil, traison, 

Et trop d’officiers, qui yront 

A honte et a perdicion 

Quant les saiges gouverneront. 


L’Envoy 
Prince, pour la grant charge oster 
Du peuple, vueillez moderer 
Sur tant d’officiers qui trop sont 
Et a droit nombre ramener; ; 
Lors ne pourra que bien aler, 
Quant les saiges gouverneront.™ 


2 Traditionally the envoy was eulogistic; see the envoys attached to the 
balades in the puys d’amour; those addressed to the “‘Prince,”’ president of the 
puy and to frouveres and to judges (Helen Louise Cohen, pp. 38, 44, 46). See the 
complimentary envoy to Chaucer’s Venus, etc. Rebuking envoys are less com- 


mon. 18 (Euores compléies, 11, 63-64. 
4 (Euores complétes, SATF (Paris, 1893), vim, 77-78. 
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Besides discussing covetousness, pride, lac’ ~f truth and pity, 
Deschamps here tells how princes may hc xeir people in true 
union. Many of Deschamps’ statements are thus analogous to 
Chaucer’s; moreover, in the envoys both poets similarly advise 
their sovereigns. No one of these French balades affords an 
exact model, but each contains suggestive parallels. It would 
thus appear that Chaucer was following Deschamps, rather than 
Boethius.* 

The acceptance of the French poems as the source materials 
which Chaucer used has a direct bearing upon the chronology 
of Stedfastnesse, since the Marquis de Saint-Hilaire, Deschamps’ 
editor, assigns the first balade (no. 31), presumably the earliest 
of the four,"* to the year 1390. He points out that Deschamps is 
referring to the notorious behavior of King Charles and his 
court in 1389."7 According to this datum, and there seems no 


% Both the Complaint to His Empty Purse (see Skeat, 1, 562) and the Envoy 
to Bukton (see Kittredge, MLN, xxrv (1909), 14) reveal the influence of Des- 
champs, and it is with these poems, rather than with a Boethian cycle, that 
Stedfastnesse should be linked both as to source and as to chronology. 

16 The editor’s notes appear only in volume one (see p. 337), but since all 
of the balades are related in subject-matter, it seems logical to suppose that had 
the editor been discussing the other three, he would have assigned them to the 
same chronological period. 

17 Deschamps says (1, 113-14): 

Temps de doleur et de temptacion, Temps sanz cremeur, temps de per- 
dicion, 
Aages de plour, d’envie et de tour- ages tricheur, tout va desloiaument, 
ment, 
Temps de langour et de dampnacion, Temps en erreur, pres de finicion, 





Aages meneur pres du definement. 

Temps plains d’orreur qui tout fait 
faussement, 

Aages menteur, plain d’orgueil et 
d’envie, 

Temps sanz honeur et sanz vray 
jugement 

Aage en tristour qui abrege la vie. 


Temps sanz doucour et de maleicon, 
Aage en puour qui tout vice comprant* 


Temps de foleur, voy ta pugnicion, 
Aages flateur, saige est qui se repent; 


Aages robeur, plain de ravissement, 

Temps, voy ton cuer, vien a repente- 
ment; 

Aages pecheur, de tes maulx merci 
crie; 

Temps seducteur, impetre sauvement, 


Aage en tristour qui abrege la vie. 


Temps, la fureur du hault juge de- 
scent, 

Aage, au jugeur t’ame ne fuira mie: 

Temps barateur, mue ton mouvement, 

Aage en tristeur qui abrege la vie. 


These strictures the editor construes as an allusion to events of the year 


1389, when, according to Michelet, whom he cites, Charles VI “plunged head- 
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reason to question it, Chaucer before 1390 could not possibly 
have made use of these French balades. 

In suggesting Deschamps as a more likely model than 
Boethius for the type of balade Chaucer wrote, it remains to 
consider when Chaucer could first have access to the French 
poems. Here, of course, one deals with probabilities, but for- 
tunately not without significant indica‘ions. It is well known, 
for example, that Deschamps sent a number of his poems to 
Chaucer by Sir Lewis Clifford. One might argue, however, that 
a French writer would hardly think that an English poet would 
be interested in poems largely of purely local interest; but one 
should then be ignoring the fact (to mention only one illustra- 
tion) that The Complaint of his Empty Purse, itself certainly of 
purely local political interest, resembles “in thought and struc- 
ture’"* Deschamps’ begging poem written to Charles VI in 
1381. There is thus evidence that Chaucer was interested in the 
political writings of France and that Deschamps may therefore 
have included these in the poems sent to England. Now the 
best opportunity for this transmission occurred during the 
negotiations for peace in 1393, which is the only known date 
of an actual meeting between Deschamps and Sir Lewis, then 
one of Richard’s commissioners in France. In recently discussing 
the subject, Professor Lowes has therefore singled out this occa- 
sion for the transmission of the French poems to Chaucer. As 





long into festivals, and made rude war on his treasury, lavishing as a youth and 
giving as a king.” The description of one festival cited as particularly note- 
worthy, I quote according to an English translation: 


The ceremony took place at St. Denys, with incredible magnificence, and in the 
presence of countless numbers of the nobility ... The venerable and silent 
abbey, the church of tombs, had to throw open her portals to welcome these 
worldly pomps . . . and the poor monks to become the hosts of lovely ladies, for 
they were lodged in the very abbey itself . . . The festival was kept up for three 
days ... The ball was a true pervigilium Veneris (wake of Venus). May had 
just begun. “Many a damsel forgot herself; many a husband suffered”’ . . 
This bacchanal revel, so close to the vaults of death, was succeeded by a strange 
morrow. It was not enough to disturb the dead with the noise of these festivities; 
They were not let off so easily . . . To awaken pleasure by contrast, or to beguile 
the languor of dissipation, the king had a funeral show got up for him; and his 
hero, he, the story of whose exploits had amused his infancy, Duguesclin, who 
had now been ten years dead, had the sad honor of amusing by his obsequies the 
silly and luxurious court (see Hist. of France, tr. G. H. Smith [New York, 1900], 
11, 15-16; or Paris editions of either 1840 (rv, 43-47) or 1876 (v, 114~-118)). 


18 Robinson (p. 980). 
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the balades related to Stedfastmesse appear to have been com- 
posed about 1390, it seems altogether likely that these poems 
were included in the group Deschamps dispatched to Chaucer, 
most probably in 1393.!* So far as literary grounds may be relied 
on, the evidence would appear, then, to favor not an early but 
a late time and one might on the basis of literary grounds 
propose 1393 as the earliest possible date for Chaucer’s com- 
position. 

But the chief argument for the later chronology must center 
on historical data; for I believe it is possible to show that Chau- 
cer’s criticisms apply with full appropriateness to the nineties 
and not to the eighties.*° In point of fact, the remarks about 
those who repudiate obligations, show disrespect for plighted 
word, and care only for “mede” and selfish ends, as well as the 
injunction to Richard to “hate extorcioun!”’ would have special 
point in the late nineties. The last three years of Richard’s 
reign, according to a recent investigation,” were particularly 
noteworthy for lavish expenditures, constant drawings upon the 
exchequer, and permanent defaulting of all monetary obliga- 
tions. From 1396 to 1398 one of the principal sufferers from 
forced loans was no other personage than the once mighty John 
of Gaunt, Chaucer’s great patron. In the first financial period 
from 1377 to 1389, Gaunt’s losses were only £800 and the Duke’s 
name is last on the list of complainants. But in the second term 
from 1389 to 1399, the amount is no less than £2000 and his 


® As Brusendorff (pp. 490-491) has keenly observed, there is—in view of 
the fact that only one occasion is indicated—an obvious inconsistency in the 
assumption that Clifford twice acted as Deschamps’ deputy; Brusendorff there- 
fore seems not unreasonable in his complaint against Lowes’ designating 1386 
as the occasion in 1905 (PMLA, xx, 769) and his later preference in 1910 
(MP, vim, 328) for 1393. All the evidence unquestionably favors 1393, which 
date Lowes of course most recently proposes. Brusendorff (p. 492) would thus 
seem judicious in concluding that “it may now be considered comparatively 
certain that Deschamps used this opportunity (i.e., 1393) for making his English 
confrére acquainted with his poems.” 

* French’s notion (p. 109) that if composed in the nineties Chaucer’s 
admonition would give Richard umbrage fails to consider that the rebuke would 
be more inappropriate in the eighties, when as a mere boy Richard’s instability 
would be understandable and hardly a topic for criticism. 

* For the substance of the foregoing paragraph, see Anthony Steel, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., rr (1936), 29-51; 577-597; esp. 37. 
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name now stands second on the list. Moreover, at Gaunt’s 
death in 1398 his properties were confiscated,” and there was 
still £1000 due the Lancaster estates. It would accordingly ap- 
pear that in advising Richard to cease doing “his neighbour 
wrong or oppressioun” and to give up “covetyse,’™ Chaucer 
has reference to predicaments similar to Gaunt’s, if not indeed 
to the situation of the Duke himself. On both literary and his- 
torical grounds,™ there is thus more evidence than has hitherto 


® Sid»ey Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (London, 1904), pp. 203-10. 

% According to Pollard (p. 129), Chaucer alludes to the Merciless Parlia- 
ment of 1388 in these lines: “‘Pitee exyled, no man is merciable.” According to 
Cowling (p. 134), Chaucer refers to Richard’s banishment of Mowbray. The 
allusion to “Pitee exyled,’’ which these scholars seem most impressed by, is, 
however, similar to conventional personifications in poems describing abuses of 
the age. Besides the reference to “pity’’ in Deschamps’ balade No. 1423, see 
verses cited by Carleton Brown, A Reg. of M. E. Rel. and Did. Verse (Oxford, 
1920), m, 93, etc.—Moreover, other features are probably capable of a similar 
interpretation. For example, the question of whether the balade gave Richard 
umbrage is obviously linked with the fact that Deschamps’ remonstrating 
balades were similarly addressed to a sovereign. Since Chaucer’s poem was thus 
not unique but was simply one of a conventional type, the admonition might 
easily be regarded as an occasional verse with overt personal allusion not offen- 
sive to royalty because of its similarities to a conventional literary theme then 
a la mode. 

*T have recently discussed (PQ, x1v (1935), 368-370) a contemporary 
chronicler’s testimony that Chaucer’s friend, Sir Peter Bukton, was appointed 
custodian of Richard after the dethronement, and may thus have been a witness 
to the King’s death. I also there suggested that Chaucer may accordingly have 
sponsored the cause of the Duke’s son, Henry of Bolingbroke, a little earlier 
than we have hitherto supposed. The present interpretation of Stedfastnesse 
would also seem to harmonize with the view that Chaucer in the late nineties 
was not a partisan of King Richard; but that, like many other Englishmen of 
the day (John Gower, for example), was looking forward to the ascendancy 
of the Bolingbroke party. For in both the balade and the envoy Chaucer un- 
mistakeably indicates dissatisfaction of one kind or another with Richard’s 
conduct of the affairs of governement, apparently his handling of finances 
especially. Now in the reference to finances Chaucer may be thinking of his own 
condition; one may recall, in this connection, the tradition that he was in serious 
financial difficulties during Richard’s last years. But be this as it may, it never- 
theless seems important that since, shortly before his forced abdication, Richard 
had placed the country in financial straits, Chaucer in 1399 greeted the new 
King Henry with the Complaint to His Empty Purse. In other words, having 
cast a vote of remonstrance against Richard in Stedfastnesse, Chaucer in this 
Complaint presented himself as a now fully accredited partisan of the Lancaster 
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been suggested for assigning Stedfastnesse to the late nineties. 

This conclusion is strikingly confirmed by Shirley’s own 
testimony in one of the manuscripts. In MS. Trinity Coll. 
Camb. R. 3. 20, the poem is described as a “Balade Royal made 
by oure laureal poete of Albyon in hees laste yeeres.”” Now 
scholars have long accepted Shirley’s statements,” first, as to 
Chaucer’s authorship, and, secondly, that the poem was in- 
tended for King Richard. Why, then, question his testimony 
as to chronology? Both the indebtedness to Deschamps and the 
allusions” to current events point to a date well-advanced in 
the nineties. In view of the evidence, it would appear that we 
are bound to accept Shirley’s statement that Chaucer wrote the 
“Balade Royal” in “hees laste yeeres.” 

Finally, Stedfastnesse, when examined on the basis of the 





family, fully justified in any expectation he might have of material assistance 
from a royal family itself inspired to revolt by threatened poverty and extinc- 
tion. He must have had reason to expect a mark of royal favor; he most certainly 
received one, for, on October 3, 1399, some four days after his coronation, 
Henry IV, besides renewing annuities, granted to Chaucer an entirely new pen- 
sion of forty marks a year. 

% See also MS. Harl. 7333. For an account of these manuscripts, see E. P. 
Hammond, Anglia, xxv (1904), esp. 397-398; also xxvmt (1905), 1-28; but 
especially L. H. Holt, JEGP, vt (1907), 419-431.—Shirley (1366?-1456) was 
in all probability personally acquainted with both Thomas and Alice Chaucer 
(see Brusendorff, pp. 42, 460). There thus was opportunity for him to be person- 
ally informed. By examining records of the past, we have been able to check 
with him up to a certain point. But when he states that the balade was actually 
sent to King Richard (see MS. Harl. 7333; cf. Hatt. 73) Shirley would appear to 
speak from information now apparently inaccessible; but since in so many other 
ways his testimony is corroborated by good evidence, he would appear in this 
case also to speak as a competent contemporary observer. 

%6 In the last two lines of the envoy, Chaucer charges Richard to 

Dred God, do law, love trouthe and worthinesse 

And wed thy folk agein to stedfastnesse. 
In May, 1389, Richard declared he was old enough to govern for himself and 
took over the reins of government, which, according to his distinguished biog- 
rapher Wallon (Richard II (Paris, 1864), m, 22, 41, 59), he ruled wisely and well 
from about 1390 to 1392. When Chaucer asks Richard to “wed thy folk agein 
to stedfastnesse,” he would appear by agein to be referring to this earlier period. 
On the other hand, if the balade was composed in the eighties, the allusion could 
not be similarly interpreted, for Richard did not assume control until 1389 and 
could therefore at that date hardly look back to a prevous term of office. 
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contemporary backgrounds which inspired its authorship, 
should hardly be described as “a far inferior poem.’”’ Instead, 
it is an occasional balade skilfully and diplomatically worked 
out, rich both in poetic and political meaning. According to the 
present interpretation, the royal poem was written between 
1396 and 1399; its occasion was Richard’s misgovernment, 
especially his handling of finances. In conclusion, it seems alto- 
gether probable that while in a middle period Chaucer supported 
Richard, in his last years he no less certainly was a partisan of 
the Lancasters, those generous friends of early days.”® 
HALDEEN BRADDY 


New York University 


27 Pollard (p. 128). 

*8 Of all Chaucer’s poems, Stedfastnesse contains the highest percentage of 
words of French origin—a strong indication, according to Dr. Mersand’s recent 
investigation, of late chronology (Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1937). 

















THE AUDIENCE AND THE POISONERS OF 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


At first glance the poisonings in Elizabethan tragedy appear 
highly sensational and Italianate in contrast to the more sober 
reports of the actual Elizabethan knowledge and use of poisons. 
The Overbury poisoning is the only known case that can com- 
pare in the luridness of its details with what had become a com- 
monplace in the drama of the time. It is therefore customary to 
regard the exotic poisonings on the stage as a corroborative 
illustration of the difference between the realistic picture of 
contemporary English life presented in most of the comedy and 
the romantic purpose of Elizabethan tragedy which in its inci- 
dents had little relation to life as the Elizabethans lived it. 

I have earlier analyzed the realistic appeal to the audience 
of another romantic convention of Elizabethan tragedy—the 
revenge plot.' In this article I shall examine the background of 
Elizabethan beliefs in poisoning with reference to two questions: 
How realistic to the audience was a poisoning scene in an 
Italian setting? Did this audience believe that such sensational 
incidents occurred in England? 

The Middle Ages had used chiefly vegetable poisons, but 
with the Renaissance came the epoch of the superior mineral 
poisons. Although many of the sixteenth-century European 
poisons were imaginary, various true and deadly poisons did 
not escape the criminal, who knew the properties of such as- 
sorted poisons as arsenic, orpiment, realgar, verdigris, litharge, 
lead filings, powder of diamonds, and the various sublimates.? 
One investigator, indeed, goes so far as to assert that the seven- 
teenth-century Europeans may have known more than we do 
now about poisons, and that in their complicated procedure of 
mixing, particularly when parts of putrefied organic matter 
were commonly added, the poisoners stumbled on the secret of 


1 See ‘“‘The Audience and the Revenger of Elizabethan Tragedy,” SP, 
xx (1934), 160-175; also Lily B. Campbell, “Theories of Revenge in Renais- 
sance England,’’ MP, xxvii (1931), 281-296. Various incidents in Elizabethan 
tragedy which appear to be foreign can be traced to English sources. See my 
“Kyd’s Pedringano: Sources and Parallels,” Harvard Studies and Notes, x1 
(1931), 247-249; “The Stabbing of a Portrait in Elizabethan Tragedy,” MLN, 
xLvi (1932), 380-381. 

* Cabanés and Nass, Poisons et Sortiléges (Paris, 1903), 1, 274; m, 64-65. 
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the action of ptomaines.* Arsenic, however, was the king of 
Renaissance poisons, and could be readily purchased in the form 
of ratsbane. 

Food and drink were the popular disguises for administering 
poisons. Renaissance ingenuity provided many other methods, 
some of which, such as the poisoning of a blade of a knife so 
that one-half only of a cut fruit would be infected, have either 
been lost or are entirely legendary. There were, however, various 
successful devices such as a ring which scratched and poisoned 
the wearer. There was a box which the victim would try to 
open with a key and, the process proving difficult, the attempt 
to force the key into the lock would cause a slight but poisoned 
wound. Pope Clement VII was alleged to have been poisoned 
by a torch carried before him which may have contained arsenic. 
Poisoning by clyster, such as was adopted finally with Overbury, 
was common in the seventeenth century.‘ 

Slow poisons which could be adjusted to kill at any set 
date were implicitly believed in, and the various properties of 
the white powder of the Borgias were an article of faith. It is 
likely that the men of the Renaissance partially overestimated 
the properties of such delayed poisons, but little doubt can exist 
that deadly combinations of subtle poisons were used.§ All that 
can be surmised about the poison of the Borgias is that it had 


3 Dr. A. Masson, La Sorcellerie et la Science des Poisons au XVII® Siécle 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 63, 67. On p. 87 he writes: “Quand |’empoisonneur connaissait 
a fond la préparation du sublimé corrosif, de l’arsenic, de régules, des végétables 
de plantes, quand il pouvait tenir en réservés des extraits, ou des poudres 
contenant des ptomaines de putréfaction, des microbes recuellis sur les cadavres 
d’individus morts de septicémie, de peste, de pourriture d’hépital, de syphilides 
suppurées, quand il avait une collection de matiéres provenant des déjections 
de tuberculeux, de la sanie d’animaux morts en état de gestation ou des suites 
d’avortement, de rage, de morve, de farcin, du charbon, etc., il possédait le 
plus redoutable et le plus effrayant des arsenaux.”’ 

‘ Masson, pp. 118-119. In 1624 John Reynolds, for instance, portrays one 
of his characters, Quatbrisson, inducing an apothecary to murder Valfontain 
by a “glister.”” See The Triumph of Gods Revenge Against Murther, bk. v, hist. 
xxiv (ed. 1670), pp. 354-355. 

5 John Fyvie discredits the story told by Paolo Giovio that Prince Djem, 
before Alexander VI handed him over to Charles of France, was dosed with a 
certain white powder mixed with sugar, capable of envenoming any liquor, and 
inappreciable either by color or taste, so that he died three days later in Naples. 
See The Story of the Borgias (London, 1912), p. 99. 
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an arsenic base and a complicated composition. Perhaps it 
was arsenic combined with the alkaloids formed by the putre- 
faction of pork.® 

The various sublimates were highly dangerous poisons much 
esteemed for killing by touch.’ This reference to the deadly 
application of poisons to the exterior of the human body is 
important as it sheds light on that firmly rooted belief that a 
person could be killed by a poisoned scent, letters, and the like. 
The idea, of course, goes back to antiquity and is found in the 
stories of Medea and of Hercules. John, King of Castile, was 
supposed to have died from wearing a pair of boots impregnated 
with poison by a Turk. Henry VI of France was said to have 
been poisoned by a pair of gloves, and Louis XIV and Pope 
Clement VII from the fumes of poisoned tapers.* When Bajazet, 
Emperor of Turkey, sent a message to his brother Djem, im- 
prisoned in Rome, Djem forced the ambassador to lick the 
letter all over before he would touch it with his fingers.*® Alex- 
ander VI accused Catherine Sforza of trying to poison him by 
a letter. The historian Jovius attributed the death of Cardinal 
Bibbiena in 1520 to a poison administered in new laid eggs from 
a poisoned hen.'® Cosimo de Medici attempted to poison Alfonso 


6 Cabanés and Nass, 1, 274. On the same page is printed an interesting 
recipe for this poison as given by Garelli, doctor to Charles VI: “On sacrifiait 
un porc, on saupoudrait d’acide arsénieux les organes abdominaux, et on at- 
tendait que la putréfaction—ralentie d’ailleurs par l’arsenic—fat compléte. 
Il n’y avait plus qu’a faire secher las masse putréfiée ou a en recueiller les 
liquides; on obtenait de la sorte un excellent poison, bien autrement violent que 
l’acide arsénieux primitivement employé.” 

7 Masson (p. 87) quotes a recipe from a pharmacopoeia of the time of Louis 
XIII: “Le mercure vif et le sel marin . . . pris séparément 4 une dose assez 
considérable, ne donnent aucune marque de causticité, mais combinés ensemble 
par la sublimation, il en résulte le poison le plus actif et le plus dangereux; c’est 
un corrosif si puissant, appliqué a l’interieur ou extérieurement, qu’on ne connait 
rien d’assez efficace pour arréter son progrés. .. . / Appliqué intérieurement ou 
extérieurement, ne se décompose point, pénétre aisément toutes les parties du 
corps... . Appliquées extérieurement, elles ne restent pas longtemps en repos, 
elles s’insinnent promptement par les pores de la peau, dans le sang et dans les 
autres humeurs, dissolvent et détruisent toutes les parties, membranes ner- 
veuses, glanduleuses, od elles se fixent, surtout dans la gorge, dans la bouche 
oi elles se font une tissue en procurant la salivation.” 

* C. J.S. Thompson, Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries (London, 1899), 
p. 41. ® John Fyvie, The Story of the Borgias, pp. 27-28. 

10 G. F. Young, The Medici (London, 1920), 1, 68. 
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the Great by a book, and Piccinino’s secretary Pius II by 
anointing his sedan-chair." 

In spite of the Renaissance faith, there is little reason to 
credit the efficacy of their contact poisons. When in isolated 
instances such poisons seemed successful, death probably came 
not from the penetration of the skin but from the inhaled fumes. 
Even then the victim must have been extremely unwary, for 
the fumes of prussic acid (the best hypothesis) would not only 
have been dangerous to other people, but also their disagreeable 
odor and first effects would normally warn the victim in time. 
It is possible to cause death through the penetration of the skin 
by poisonous anilines, but it is highly improbable that the 
poisoners of the time knew anything about anilines. The famous 
poisoned gloves that René prepared for the Valois must thus 
be considered legendary.” It is also possible to doubt the exist- 
ence of poisonings through perfumes and letters, although vari- 
ous Renaissance poisons would prove fatal if applied directly 
to the mucous membrane. If a person after handling a poisoned 
article licked his fingers or perhaps transferred the poison from 
his fingers to his food, it is barely possible that he would have 
died. According to an ingenious conjecture that accounts for 
the belief in poisoning by smell, the victim was deliberately or 
accidentally asphyxiated by the carbon dioxide from slowly 
burning charcoal in an airtight room. Any artificial odors, such 
as incense, or sachet found in a letter, or a bouquet of flowers, 
would after a time overpower the remaining smell of the gas 
and consequently arouse suspicions of death by a mysterious 
poison formula." The suggestion has also been tentatively ad- 
vanced that the salts of various metals, discovered by alchemists 
in their efforts to transmute gold and tried at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century as cures for disease, speedily proved them- 
selves to be mineral poisons which could work through the pores 
of the skin as well as through the mouth." 

The usual opinion holds that the Elizabethans had little 
first-hand knowledge of poisonings, that poison was entirely 


1 Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy (London 
1909), pp. 451-452. 
% Cabanés and Nass, 1, 68-72. 
1% Masson, pp. 116-118, 128-131. 
“L. O. Pike, A History of Crime in England (London, 1876), m1, 47-49. 
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exotic to English life, and that the poisonings in the tragedies 
could have been regarded by the audiences only as further hear- 
say evidence of the devilishness of Italians. It is true that the 
Elizabethans unanimously regarded Italy with horror as the 
land of poisoners. Nashe (1592) called it “the Apothecary shop 
of poyson for all Nations,” and Thomas Adams (1614) wrote, 
“Tf we should gather Sinnes to their particular Centers, we 
would appoint... Poysoning to Italie.”"® English travelers 
making for Italy were frequently warned to beware of poisons."’ 

From such translations as of Guicciardini (1578) the Eliza- 
bethans gathered the Italians’ own belief in strange and subtle 
poisons.'* Nashe (1592) wrote of Italian poisons which would 
make away with the victim “‘in the nature of that disease he is 
most subiect to, whether in the space of a yeare, a moneth, 
halfe, a yeare, or what tract of time you will, more or lesse.’”'® 
James Howell (1621) confesses, “I have read of a Duke of Milan 
and others, who were poisoned by reading of a Letter.’”® The 
notorious Italian poisonings such as that of Galeas Sforza, the 
attempt by Cardinal Alphonso of Siena on his Pope, and the 
story of the death of Alexander VI, were all known through 
Guicciardini.”* William Thomas (1549) had earlier contributed 
the story of the poisoning of the Emperor Henry VII of Luxem- 
burgh while receiving the sacrament in Italy,” and translations 
such as Tofte’s (1608) of Ariosto held more tales.» Fynes Mory- 
son (1617) related the story of the mistaken poisoning of Duke 
Francis of Florence by Bianca di Capelli,“ and there was a 
tremendous fund of oral gossip brought back by other travelers. 
The translated novelle were rife with poisonings. 

Murder by poison, though not unheard of, was rare in the 
late Middle Ages in England, where men quarreled, robbed, and 


8 “Pierce Pennilesse,”’ Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1910), 1, 186. 
16 The Diuells Banket (London, 1614), p. 291. 
17 Henry Peacham, The Truth of Our Times (London, 1638), p. 138. 
18 See The historie of Guicciardin, trans. Geoffrey Fenton (London, 1578), 
pp. 64, 531, for the delayed poison of the Borgias. 
19 “Pierce Pennilesse,’’ Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, 186. 
20 Epistolae Ho-Elianae, bk. 1, sec. 1, letter xxxm, ed. J. Jacobs (London, 
1890), 1, 73. * Trans. Fenton (1578), pp. 38, 530-531, 227. 
= The Historie of Italie (London, 1549), fol. 59”. 
*% Ariostos Seuen Planets Gouerning Italie (London, 1611), pp. 80, 83. 
™ Shakespeare’s Europe, ed. C. Hughes (London, 1903), pp. 94-95. 
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murdered, but in an open not a cunning and underhand fash- 
ion.” Nevertheless, cases of poisoning cropped out on occasion. 
In 1267 mention is found of a death caused by a poisoned 
arrow.” One of the charges made in 1232 against Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, was the poisoning of the Earl of Salisbury 
and the Earl of Pembroke.”’ King John was supposed to have 
been poisoned by the venom of a toad, and there were various 
other mediaeval poisoning cases.** But the scarcity of actual 


% A. Abram, English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages (London, 
1913), p. 269. 

% Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous (Chancery) (London, 1916), 1, 570. 
Since the arrow pierced the victim’s heart, the reference is of more interest for 
its mention of poison than for anv proof of the poison’s efficacy. 

37 J. C. Cox, The Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers of Mediaeval England 
(London, 1911), pp. 42-43. 

*8 At one stage of a small private war over lands in the reigns of Edward IV, 
Richard III, and Henry VII, Sir John Sauvage managed to imprison his rival, 
Robert Pilkington, and poisoned him when he proved stubborn in relinquishing 
his rights. The poison could not have been very deadly, however, in spite of the 
fact that Pilkington twelve hours later “was girt about his body in four places 
with girdles and towels for breasting,’”’ since when Sir John repented his physi- 
cian was able to effect a complete cure. (See E. Wingfield-Stratford, The History 
of British Civilization [New York, 1928], 1, 325.) In 1477 Ankerett Twinnewe, 
widow, and Roger Tocotes, servants of the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, were 
indicted before the Quarter Sessions in Warwickshire on the suspicion that they 
had killed the Duchess with poisoned ale. The ale was administered on October 
10, 1476, and death did not occur until shortly before Christmas. At the same 
Sessions was indicted John Thiresby, yeoman, servant of Richard Plantagenet, 
second son of the Duke of Clarence, suspected of killing Richard with poisoned 
ale administered on Dec. 21, 1476, with death following on Jan. 1, 1477. (See 
Third Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (London, 1842], Appendix 
11, p. 214.) There is no reason, however, to believe these servants guilty. Tocotes 
was acquitted, and the case against them seems to have been brought merely 
as the result of the general suspicion of poison which customarily followed the 
unexplained death of a prominent person. (See G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in 
Old and New England (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 138 ff., for the details and an analysis 
of the case.) In 1530 Richard Rulse, cook to Bishop Fisher, was boiled alive. 
“Tt was affirmed that he had made an attempt to poison the Bishop, several 
of whose household died from eating food cooked by Rulse. Parliament hurriedly 
passed an Act imposing the penalty of boiling alive for the crime, and Rulse 
suffered the awful death.” Ralph Flenley, Six Town Chronicles of England 
(Oxford, 1911), p. 196. Earlier, on March 17, 1524, Margaret Davy, maid, was 
boiled to death in Smithfield for poisoning three households she had dwelled in. 
(See Thompson, Poison Romance, p. 86.) The penalty of boiling alive in this 
case was probably imposed because her crime came under the head of petty 
treason, which carried the sentence of burning alive. Under this heading also 
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poisonings in pre-Elizabethan England is clearly shown by the 
preamble to an Act (22 H.8, ca. 9) which imposed the penalty 
of boiling alive and which was hurriedly passed as a consequence 
of the belief in Rulse’s crime of 1530 (see footnote 28). In the 
preamble the statement is made that poisoning has previously 
been a rare offense in England, but that if it be not severely 
punished, no man in the future can have any security against 
death by such an agent.”® 

The Elizabethan’s horror and his fear of poisoning were 
expressed again and again. Coke (1602) said that “poison... 
is, as hath been said, the most horrible, and fearfull to the nature 
of man, and of all others can be least prevented, either by man- 
hood or providence.’’®° The Elizabethan was prepared to defend 
himself in open feud, “for by vigilancie and industrie meanes 
may be had to resist, or euite the most violent beast that euer 
nature bred, but from false and treacherous hartes, from poyson- 
ing murtherers what wit or wisedome can defend?’ Of all 
forms of murder, that by poisoning was considered the most 
detestable and carried the automatic penalty of first degree 
murder with premeditation.” 





comes the murder of a husband by a wife. For a number of early poisonings in 
Scotland, see William Roughead, “‘Locusta in Scotland,” Glengarry’s Way and 
Other Studies (Edinburgh, 1922). 

# Sir Thomas Smith (The Commonwealth of England [ed. London, 1589}, 
sig. O.”) does no more than repeat this statement. The act proved too severe 
and was repealed under Edward VI and Mary. See Sir Edward Coke, The Third 
Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (London, 1797), cap. 7, p. 48. 

© Third Institute, cap. 7, p. 48. 

*! George Eglisham, The Forerunner of Revenge. V pon the Duke of Bucking- 
ham for the poysoning of the most potent King Iames ... and the Lord Marquis 
of Hamilton (Franckfort, 1626), p. 10. 

“It lay with a pamphleteer to utter the most eloquent denunciation: 
“Though there be sundry sorts of Murther with their several degrees, as open, 
or secret, acted vpon a friend, a stranger, or ones selfe, yet in my opinion, I know 
not any of them which containes so much villany, neither including so many 
deepe circumstances in them, as that of poysoning .. . It is an Act done by 
Deliberation, or Meditation, no waies carried and hurried by the violence either 
of will or of passion, but done vpon a cold blood, and not seldome vpon fixed 
resolutions. Modus posterior, Celando, obtegendo, but a secret intent to hide and 
conceale it from God if it were possible, so it is given to the Patient vnder the 
shadow of some Physick, or other Medicine, coloured with an outward shew of 
an honest intent, and as far as they can from the Publick Magistrate; or else to 
make a distance of time, either to excuse themselues, or flye away from the 
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Judge Parry is inclined to disbelieve in most Elizabethan 
poisons, and holds that the number of persons who had access 
to poisons and knowledge of their effects was not large, and 
that men who pretended to deal in poisons were more often 
than not common swindlers who sold harmless powders for large 
sums of money and then blackmailed the purchaser by threats 
of exposure. Although it is true that the subtlety of the Italians 
was not common in ordinary English life and that more men 
were destroyed by the dagger or sword than by the cup, yet 
the most casual reading of Elizabethan annals shows case after 
case of poisoning, often among the more ignorant people of the 
provinces. On May 4, 1559, John Burton and Alyce Clerke 
were ordered pilloried, their ears cut off, and whipped for ‘That 
they practised the poysoning of suche personnes as they dwelt 
withall in London, and for that purpose dyd put rattisbane in 
their mete.’™ On July 16, 1571, Rebecca Chambers was sen- 
tenced to the stake in Maidstone, Kent, for poisoning her hus- 
band. On April 17, 1574, a chandler’s wife was pilloried in 
Cheapside for attempting the life of her husband by poison, 
and in 1576 a woman was burned at Tunbridge, in Kent, for 
poisoning her husband. In 1587 a woman was burned in Smith- 
field for poisoning her uncle, and another in 1590 in Southwark 
for poisoning her mistress and others. In 1592 a young man was 
hanged in Smithfield and a woman burned for the murder of 
her husband by poison. In 1594 Dr. Lopez was convicted of high 
treason for attempting to poison Elizabeth.® In 1598 Henry 





hands of Iustice: though Raro antecedentem scelestum deseruit poena pede claudo. 
Secondly, Effectus prior, sensus stupefaciendo; by changing, stupifying, or ab- 
solutely taking away the senses, and depraving the operatiue Organs of the 
soule . . . making him vnfit for a preparation of himselfe for death, though it 
be vpon him, so that without the speciall Mercy of God, the party thus abused, 
dyes without either knowledge of his sinnes, or repentance for them . . . Laying 
all these together, I hope it will easily appeare what a haynous sinne it is, when 
it is thus committed: first, with Deliberation: Secondly, with Secresie: Thirdly, 
with disabling the party to fit himselfe for mercy, and with the abusing the 
blessings of God and their owne knowledge: and lastly, for bringing others into 
danger as well as themselues, yet what is more, all this done vnder the Gospell.” 
“A Short Tract Vpon ... Poysoning,” sigs. Bs-B,’, in H[enry] G[oodcole], 
The Aduliresses Funerall Day (1635). 

% E. A. Parry, The Overbury Mystery (London, 1925), p. 195. 

* Acts of the Privy Council (New Series, Norwich, 1890-1907), vu, 100. 

% John Stow, The Annales of England (London, 1615), pp. 669, 675, 680, 
718, 760, 764, 766. 
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Robson killed his wife by putting broken glass and ratsbane 
into her privy parts when she came to lie with him in prison.” 
Poison was used in 1592 by Anne Brewen to kill her husband, 
poison ‘“‘whose working was to make speedy haste to the heart, 
without any swelling of the body, or other signe of outward 
confection.’’*’ Several days elapsed before John Brewen finally 
died. In 1598 Barnaby Barnes attempted to poison John 
Browne, Recorder of Barwick, but fled upon discovery.** A 
poisoning is recorded in Wales in 1613 when Rice Gwyn ap- 
pealed James Price for poisoning Rice’s sister.** Chamberlain 
in 1616 reports that “another woman poisoned her husband 
about Aldgate.’’*° In 1635 Alice Clarke of Uxbridge was burned 
for poisoning her husband.“ The most notorious poisoning of 
the period, the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, occurred in 1613. 

It may be seen that the use of poison among the common 
people was usually confined to wives who, for one reason or 
another, wished to rid themselves of their husbands. Indeed, 
Coke during the trial of Weston for his part in the murder of 
Overbury, observed that adultery was most often the begetter 
of poisoning.” Grudges between men were not commonly 
settled by the cup. Whether the comparative absence of poison- 
ings in high life during the period was entirely due to the fact 
that poisons were not used, whether various poisonings were 
successfully hushed up (as the Overbury affair nearly was), or 
whether the poisons used by the wealthier persons defied the 
analysis of the doctors, must remain largely a matter of guess- 
work. 

There is always the possibility that certain initiates in 


*L. B., The Examination, confession, and condemnation of Henry Robson 
Fisherman of Rye (London, 1598). Brantéme has two stories of like incidents 
which Cabanés (1, 62-63) disagrees with although admitting that undoubtedly 
many wives were removed by such means. See also Masson, p. 116. 

37 Thomas Kyd, “The Trueth of the most wicked and secret murthering 
of Iohn Brewen,” Works, ed. Boas (Oxford, 1901), p. 289. 

%8 Acts of the Privy Council (New Series), ed. Dasent, xxvimt, 393, 456, 568- 
569, 576. See also Mark Eccles, ““Barnabe Barnes,” Thomas Lodge and Other 
Elisabethans, ed. C. J. Sisson (Harvard Press, 1933), pp. 175 ff. 

%% Acts of the Privy Council in the Reign of James I, ed. H. Lyte (London, 
1921-27), 1, 109. 

“ Thomas Birch, The Court and Times of James the First (London, 1849), 
1, 418. 

“! H[enry] Gloodcole], The Aduliresses Funerall Day (London, 1635). 

© State Trials, ed. Howell (London, 1809-14), m, 911. 
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Italian poisons did employ strange potions which escaped the 
inexperienced English physicians. Certainly strange methods 
were believed in and many deaths were imputed in the gossip 
of the time to poison. Nashe (1594) accuses English travelers 
of bringing the art of poisoning home from Italy, and (1592) 
warns the victims of an envious man to beware of poison put 
“nto a mans dish, his drinke, his apparell, his ringes, his stir- 
rops, his nosegay.’’** One Squire endeavored to murder the Ear! 
of Essex by anointing the arms of his chair with poison, and 
Queen Elizabeth by poisoning the pommel of her saddle.“ 
Both attempts, needless to say, were entirely unsuccessful. On 
July 2, 1595, Edward Talbot complained before the Star Cham- 
ber against one Woode, who had “charged the plaintiff that 
he showld secretely intende the poyseninge of the Erle of 
Shrewseberye, his brother, by this defend®... For the sayd 
Wood hathe suggested that more then three yeres, sythence this 
plaintiff wroughte secretly vnder hande with this defendante to 
poyson the sayd Erle by gloves.’ Barnaby Barnes, who had 
travelled abroad, first attempted to poison Browne in 1598 by 
a lemon which could kill either by eating or by smelling.” 
The Earl of Leicester was accused of poisoning the Earl of 
Essex, “‘so hee died in the way of an extreame Flux caused by 
an Italian Recipe, as all his friends are well assured: the maker 
whereof was a Surgion (as is believed) that then was newly come 
to my Lord from Italy. ... Neither must marvaile though all 
these died in divers manners of outward diseases, for this is the 
excellency of the J/talian art ... who can make a man die, in 
what manner or shew of sicknesse you will.’’*? In the imagina- 
tion of his enemies Leicester and his Italian doctor were constant 
workers in poison. He was suspected of poisoning Lord Sheffield, 
and it is true that he later married Lady Sheffield secretly a 
few days before the birth of their child.** The differences between 


“ “The Unfortunate Traveller,” Works, ed. McKerrow, m1, 301; “Pierce 
Pennilesse,’’ Works, 1, 186. 

“ John Chamberlain, Letters Written during the Reign of Queen Elisabeth, 
ed. S. Williams (Camden Society, 1861), pp. 28-29. See also Pike, A History 
of Crime in England, 11, 47-49. 

“W. P. Baildon, Les Reportes del Cases in Camera Stella 1593 to 1609 
{n.p., 1894), pp. 13 ff. 

“© Eccles, “Barnabe Barnes,’”’ Thomas Lodge, ed. Sisson, p. 177. 

*T Leycesters Common-wealth (n.p., 1641), p. 22. 

* Violet Wilson, Queen Elizabeth's Maids of Honour (London, 1922), p. 99. 
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him and his wife Lettice were common knowledge, so that the 
country generally favored the story of his death by a poisoned 
draught he had prepared for her.*® 

Foreign poisoners undoubtedly came to England. George 
Eglisham (1626), although he cannot be trusted, wrote of one 
who “was greatly countenanced by the Duke of Buckingham, 
and by his meanes procured letters patents and recommendation 
from the King to practise his skill through all England, who 
céming to London offered to sell poysons to kill men or beasts 
within a yeere, or halfe a yeere, or two yeares, or a moneth, 
or two, or what tyme praefixed by any man desired, in such 
sort that they could not be helped nor yet discouered. Moreouer 
the Christmas before my L. Marquis [of Hamilton] his death 
one of the Prince his footemen sayd that some of the greate 
ones at court had gotte poyson in his belly but he could not 
tell who it was.’®* Lightborn’s account of his methods of assassi- 
nation, in Edward IJ,—including poisoning through the ear as 
later in Hamlet,—was intended to be realistic to the English 
audience. 

With such gossip going the rounds, and the belief that 
poisons were used in England which could stimulate death by 
natural illness, it was no wonder that the uneasy Elizabethan 
turned suspicious and believed poison the cause of the deaths of 
various prominent men. Thus Camden records the death in 
1570 of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton “not without suspition of 
poison.’”*' When Cecil forestalled James’s gift of £20,000 to Rob- 
ert Carr and reduced it to £5,000, gossip suspected Carr of 
poisoning him in revenge in 1612.5 The untimely death of 
Prince Henry was more than once credited to poison. The 
anonymous (and scurrilous) author of The Secret History (1615) 
writes: “Lastly, that there was never known in so short a time, 
sO many great men die with suspicion of poison and witchcraft. 
There was first my Lord Treasurer [Cecil], the Prince [Henry], 
my Lord Harrington, his son, Overbury, Northampton, besides 


* Tbid., p. 166. For an early account of this gossip, see Ben Jonson’s Con- 
versations with Drummond, ed. G. B. Harrison, p. 15. Leicester’s physicians 
reported that he died of a fever contracted in the camp while waiting for the 
Armada. 5° The Forerunner of Revenge (1626), p. 19. 

5! Annales of Elizabeth (London, 1635), p. 130. 

“The Secret History of the Reign of James I,” reprinted in D’Ewes, 
Autobiography, ed. Halliwell (London, 1845), m, 334-335. 8 Tbid., 1, 47. 
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these, which are no less than six; besides others, in three years 
and a half, and the two Monsons, who yet remain untried.’ 
In 1624 the deaths of the two Scotch lords, the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox and the Marquis of Hamilton, were sus- 
pected.® The Duke of Buckingham’s attempts to cure James of 
his fatal illness inevitably pointed the finger of suspicion that 
the king had died of poison.® 

Coke in his dissertation on poisoning in the Third Institute 
says that he devotes so much space to the Overbury murder 
because he cannot remember any of the nobility in former times 
ever having been attainted of the crime of poisoning.®’ His 
memory was not entirely correct, but from the evidence that can 
be gleaned now it appears there were numbers of cases among 
the common people but little actual evidence, in spite of the 
strong suspicions, of the fact among the nobility. This may be 
either a tribute to their innocence or to their superior skill in 
concealing the crime by the uses of unusual and perhaps Italian- 
ate poisons. Modern opinion is not inclined to credit the fre- 
quent Elizabethan assertions of poisoning; thus in actual fact 
the Overbury murder may truly have been exotic to English 
higher life though scarcely to the lower. It must be admitted 
that the presence of Italian doctors in the service of Leicester 
and Buckingham were disquieting to the age, whether true or 
not. Yet when the Countess of Essex came to murder Overbury, 
her alleged consultations with various necromancers afforded 
her no subtle poisons to produce ptomaine, and Overbury 
was dosed with copper vitriol. This circumstance goes far 
to disprove any thought that knowledge of secret and subtle 
poisons was at all widespread in fact, even among those 
who should have been the cognoscenti. There were, however, 
enough deadly though simple poisons readily available for the 
purchase. Coke mentions “powder of diamonds, the powder of 
spiders, /apis causticus, (the chief ingredient whereof is soap) 
cantharides, mercury sublimate, arsenick, roseacre, &c.’’** An 


4 Tbhid., m, 411. 

5 Tbid., 1, 241. For Hamilton, see Eglisham, The Forerunner of Revenge 
(1626). 

5 See especially Weldon, “The Court and Character of James I” [1650], 
reprinted in Smeeton, Historical and Biographical Tracts (London, 1820), 1, 50. 
7 Cap. 7, p. 50. 

58 [bid., cap. 7, pp. 51-52. Note the use of powder of diamonds which kills 
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English doctor could recognize the symptoms of these without 
difficulty. Fletcher in The Queen of Corinth (tv. i) lists “Spiders, 
Quicksilver, Camphire, Opium, Vitriol, Oyle of Tartar, Hen- 
bane, Hemlock.”’ Some of these are literary. According to Sir 
Thomas Browne, the ignorance of venomous spirits ‘‘must be 
contented with Sublimate and Arsenick.’®* Barnaby Barnes’s 
second attempt on John Browne was made with mercury sub- 
limate which he had purchased at a grocer’s. 

When, however, we come to consider the point of view of 
the Elizabethan audience at a tragedy, modern opinion of the 
facts will not help us. What is important is the Elizabethan 
opinion. It is not too much to say that an intriguing courtier 
lived in daily dread of poison and believed implicitly that it 
was used in his own circle. Barabas’s attempt to poison the 
courtesan by the scent of a flower, the death of Brachiano’s 
wife from kissing his picture and his own death from a helmet 
(to take some Italianate examples from the plays), were paral- 
leled by Squire’s attempts on Elizabeth and Essex and by the 
alleged attempt of Edward Talbot on the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The uncommon number of diatribes against poison in Eliza- 
bethan literature of all sorts is not without significance. Nor 
without significance is the fact that official Elizabethan law 
covered specifically the various subtle means of administering 
poisons: ‘“‘gustu by taste, that is by eating, or drinking, being 
infused into his meat or drink: amhelitu, by taking:in of breath, 
as by a poysonous perfume in a chamber, or other room: con- 
tactu, by touching: and lastly suppostu, as by a glyster or the 
like.’’®° Such poisoning as he saw in the drama would undoubt- 
edly appear to the gentleman in the audience as un-English, but 
far from strange. He had heard that subtle poisons could be 
purchased in London, and he suspected on occasion their use. 
Symptoms of natural death could sometimes be ignored—that 
was one of the properties of the poisons. To such a man the 
Overbury murder would be horrible, but it would be altogether 
unique only in the sense that the perpetrators were discovered 





the Queen in Der Bestrafte Brudermord (from the Ur-Hamlet?). But the Queen’s 
death was naive in the extreme, since powder of diamonds would act like ground 
glass and would need a considerable time for its effect. 

59 Pseudodoxia Epidemica, bk. vu, ch. xix. 
6° Coke, Third Institute, cap. 7, p. 51. 
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and the case wholly proved. As a fact, it could only confirm his 
prejudices. 

The poisonings of the drama would, from his knowledge 
(either hearsay or first-hand) of Italy, appear perfectly typical 
of the Italians; and indeed various plays, like Middleton’s 
Women Beware Women were but dramatizations of historical 
facts well known in England. But in no sense could he shudder in 
relief and exclaim that he was safe from that sort of danger in 
England. The Jacobean and Caroline gentleman, especially, 
thought his age decadent and infected by the vices of other 
countries. Italian murder was frequently alluded to in England 
itself, and when one said “Italian murder” one thought inevi- 
tably also of poisoning. 

The outlook of the man in the pit would differ very little 
from that of the courtier in the balcony. Poisoning among his 
own order was not strange, and by his distance from the upper 
stratum of society, gossip of poisonings in noble circles would 
be tremendously magnified. Who could doubt that the good 
Prince Henry had been done away with by poisoned grapes or 
that even the hated Buckingham had turned on his master? 
The murder of Overbury was proof. The man in the pit, too, 
had read or heard of the Italians. but they could be matched by 
such Italianate Englishmen as Leicester who was believed to 
have brought back devilish arts from Italy. The poisonings of 
the plays would not be altogether beyond his experience. Plays 
were largely regarded as exhibitions of actual facts, and he 
could match the Italian poisonings with those he had heard 
about in England. While they gave a somewhat exotic fillip to 
the imagination, it cannot be said that the poison scenes of the 
Elizabethan tragedy were entirely outlandish and did not pre- 
sent a certain surface realism to the audience. 

FREDSON THAYER BOWERS 


Princeton University 


1 Mosbie’s initial scheme of an Italianate poisoned picture in Arden of 
Feversham (1.i) would else be wholly ridiculous in such a sterniy realistic Eliza- 
bethan domestic tragedy. 





HOLBERG AND GERMANY 


At the close of the Middle Ages and especially after the 
Reformation, Danish literature followed slavishly in German 
footsteps. Through German form and speech, Denmark re- 
ceived and maintained a connection with the main stream of 
European ideas. It was through this channel that the Renais- 
sance reached her. The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft gave a valu- 
able impulse to the linguistic endeavors of Pontoppidan and 
Peder Syv. Opitz was the chief model of such Danish poets as 
Arrebo, Hans Ravn, and S¢gren Gullaender. It was under the 
influence of Opitz that Peder Syv reformed Danish metre. In 
the cold, religious, didactic poems, which preceded Bording, 
the German influence is clearly perceptible. In one field, how- 
ever, Denmark more than repaid her debt. The Danish stage 
was for more than a century dominated by the ‘Haupt- und 
Staatsactionen.’ With the appearance of Holberg’s first plays, 
however, in 1722, German influence in the Danish theatre 
came to an abrupt conclusion, and by 1750 Danish comedy 
had become a model for the German. During the years 1740-70 
Holberg’s plays, with their homely sayings and ideas, entered 
into the life and mode of thought of the German people, par- 
ticularly in the north. For so short a space of time this is rather 
an astonishing revolution; but the debt was not all on Holberg’s 
side. In theory, the Danish writer was a true Gottschedian, 
hard, cold, and sober, with a proper appreciation of the unities. 
But in literature, during the generation which followed 1722, 
German literature had little to offer, least of all in the theatre. 
One may, therefore, agree with the dictum that as a theoretician 
Holberg received from Germany, while as a dramatist he gave 
to the theatre of that country. To this, however, there are two 
possible exceptions in Johann Lauremberg' and Andreas 
Gryphius,? each of whom may have exerted some influence on 
the Danish dramatist. Lauremberg was born in Germany but 
was called to the Academy of Sorg in Denmark in 1623. There 
he taught engineering and mathematics till his death in 1658. 
More than one critic has seen in Holberg’s Jakob von Tyboe the 
influence of Lauremberg’s Aquilo og Orithyia.* But it is more in 


1 1590-1658. * 1616-64. 
3 See L. Daae, Jubiléwmschrift, Universitat Christiania, 1884. 
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satire than in drama that the similarity between the two writers 
is apparent. In 1652 Lauremberg published his Veer Scherzge- 
dichte in his native low German dialect. Holberg’s Fire Skiemte- 
Digte presents certain similarities to this work. Despite the 
title it contains five and not four satires; it also is written in 
the Alexandrine metre. In the fifth satire Holberg mentions 
Lauremberg’s name twice. In more than one respect the careers 
and ideas of Lauremberg and Holberg were alike. The Danish 
writer was, it is true, greater and more universal, but “Uaurem- 
berg, too, had tried many fields successfully: philology, classical 
and low German poetry, medicine, mathematics, and engineer- 
ing. Both treat of the middle classes, opposing current prejudices 
and preferring forceful and direct expression to a false delicacy; 
what Holberg was for the eighteenth century, Johann Laurem- 
berg was, on a smaller scale, for the seventeenth. 

The influence of Gryphius on Holberg is more doubtful. 
The comedies of the German writer were not often produced in 
Denmark; even in Germany they were produced but rarely— 
and then in schools. It is possible, as the German-born musical 
conductor, J. A. Scheibe, friend and biographer of Holberg, 
declared, that Holberg may have borrowed from the Horrtbili- 
cribrifex* of Gryphius as well as from the Miles Gloriosus of 
Plautus. Certainly the incident where the ‘magister’ breaks in 
the windows of the professor’s house with his sword is described 
in strikingly similar language in both pieces. But the Horribili- 
cribrifex seems heavy and pedantic when compared to the sim- 
plicity of Holberg’s Jakob von Tyboe. 

The list of German influences on Holberg is not a long one. 
There is more to be said as to the influence of Holberg in Ger- 
many. Of Germany itself the Danish writer had seen a little, 
when in 1725 he passed through Bremen on his way to France. 
The German language, which he had learned at school, he did 
not esteem highly, finding it rough and heavy and rendered 
still heavier by the imitation of Latin and by putting the words 
out of their natural order.’ But for the German national char- 
acter Holberg had a great admiration. He declared that the 
German nation always held to the middle of the road and did 
not go to extremes, except in such things as eating and drinking. 


‘ Written about 1650, pub. 1663. 
° Dinische Schaubitihne (Copenhagen, 1888), 1, 77 ff. 
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He thought them brave but declared that they did not rush 
rashly to meet death with open arms like the English.® 

The earliest German translations of Holberg’s comedies 
were probably the translations in manuscript used by the Ger- 
man theatrical companies travelling through Sweden, Norway, 
and north Germany. In 1740 Detharding translated the Jean 
de France under the title Der Deutsche Franzose; in 1741 Jakob 
von T yboe under the title of Bramarbas, and in 1742 Den Politiske 
Kandestéber as Der Politische Kannengieszer. These plays were 
published in Gottsched’s Deutscher Schaubiihne, in 1741, the 
first occasion on which Holberg’s plays were printed in German. 
Translations by S. G. Laub of Augsburg and by at least four 
or five other writers were done during the years 1741-45, and 
by the year 1755 there was completed the first complete German 
edition of Holberg’s plays, the Ddnishe Schaubiihne in five vol- 
umes. In 1742 Barselstuen was produced in Hamburg, from 
which place the scenes and characters were taken, under the 
title of Die Wochenstube and in the following year, in Hamburg 
too, Den Politiske Kandestéber under the title of De Politischer 
Kannengehter, both in platt-deutsch. From 1737 to 1768 one- 
fifth of all the German translations of foreign comedies were of 
Holberg’s works. In the years 1822-23 O6chlenschlager, the 
Danish romanticist, translated some twenty-five of Holberg’s 
plays. From 1842 on, R. Prutz’ did much to re-introduce the 
Danish writer to Germany, and by his translations, to remove 
the idea prevalent among the educated classes that Holberg 
was coarse and vulgar. Of all these translations Detharding’s 
came closest in spirit and style to the original and, when in 1885 
Hoffory and Schlenther considered a new German edition of 
Holberg’s comedies, it was Detharding’s version which they 
decided to use. 

Of all German cities in the eighteenth century Hamburg 
was most closely associated with the production of Holberg’s 
plays. Barselstuen, the first play of Holberg to be performed in 
Germany, was performed in the Hamburg opera house on March 
29, 1742, and was followed by Jean de France, Jakob von T yboe, 
and Den Politiske Kandestgber. During fourteen months in the 
years 1742-43, out of a total of 190 performances in Hamburg, 
44 were of the Danish playwright’s works. During the 1740’s 


6 Tbid., loc. cit. 





7 Author of Ludwig Holberg, 1857. 
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and 1750’s Holberg’s comedies were frequently played in most 
of the large towns in Germany, while wandering companies took 
them from village to village. If ever the records of these latter 
performances are collected, the number of times Holberg’s 
works were played, printed, and adapted in Germany will prob- 
ably prove astonishing. Franz Horn relates that as a child about 
the year 1786 in Braunschweig he heard the story of Gert West- 
phaler told to him by a housemaid.* Up to the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century Holberg’s plays were more popular than 
the plays of any other dramatist on the German stage. The 
sayings of his characters passed into the language of the Ger- 
man people. But the cool and practical common sense of Hol- 
berg made no appeal to the writers of the Storm and Stress and 
Holberg’s popularity was seriously threatened at the beginning 
of the 1770’s when sentimentality flooded German literature 
and when one small teardrop and one little sigh uttered in the 
light of the moon was more esteemed than the healthiest of 
comedies.’ Nor did the refined taste of the two creators of the 
German classical school find in Holberg’s homely wit a con- 
genial atmosphere. And yet, during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries Holberg’s comedies had by no means disappeared 
from the German stage. From 1742 to 1842 Den Politiske Kande- 
stéber, one of Holberg’s most popular plays, was played every 
year in Germany. In the Berlin theatre annals for the years 
1800 to 1850 it is reported that from 1803 to 1822 this same play 
was represented 135 times in Berlin alone. Academic perform- 
ances have been given up to the present in such cities as Frank- 
fort am Main, Niirnberg, and Munich; in the Holberg Aarbog 
for 1922 there is to be found an article on performances of 
Holberg’s plays in Roman Catholic schools. As late as 1921 Hol- 
berg’s comedies have been played in both North and South 
Germany, and when Jeppe paa Bjerget was played in a Reinhardt 
setting in the Mannheim National Theatre director and players 
were called no less than ten times before the curtain. With 
actors and actresses Holberg has always been a prime favorite. 
“Und auch wo die Krifte weniger ausgesucht und vollstindig 
waren, ja wo ein Direktor in Noth steckte und in der Geschwin- 
digkeit nicht wuszte, womit er das Publikuin locken und die 


* Franz Horn’s Leben, p. 15. 
*R. Prutz, Literarisch-Historisches Taschenbuch (Leipzig, 1844), p. 382. 
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hohle Kasse fiillen sollte, da zog er, wie einen immer gewissen 
Talisman, den alten Holberg hervor.’’® In the repertories of 
Eckhoff, the Ackermanns and Schréder, his plays occupied 
always a prominent place. The latter played the part of Peter 
in Bramarbas in Strassburg in 1760 and in 1761 Jean de France, 
the first time that this play had been produced in Southern 
Germany. Schréder tells us that the court in Cassel did not like 
tragedies and preferred Moliére and Holberg."' In Braunschweig 
Den Politiske Kandestgber was played at the special request 
of the court, Eckhoff taking the part of Heinrich. 

German writers from Gottsched to the Romanticists gave to 
Holberg’s works a varying reception. In many regards both 
Gottsched and Holberg were fighting a battle against the same 
enemies, the ‘Schwulst’ of Lohenstein and Hoffmanswaldau and 
of the ‘Haupt-und Staatsactionen.’ But their equipment and 
their methods were by no means identical. Gottsched was not a 
playwright; he had written merely a poetic, a rhetoric, and a 
grammar; he fought like a theoretician, imposing rules. It is 
true that his intentions were those of a patriot; to the stage of 
his country he wished to give a national drama; but he was try- 
ing to find a form for the German stage literature before it had 
a content. In the first edition of his Poetische Dichtkunst* 
Gottsched made no mention of Holberg’s name. Ten years later, 
when he wished to support his theories by examples he gives a 
place to the Danish writer. In the preface to the second volume 
of the Deutsche Schaubtihne in 1741, on the occasion of Deth- 
arding’s translation of Holberg’s Jean de France, Gottsched 
says of Holberg: “Dieser beriihmte und sinnreiche Mann hat in 
Dianemark dasjenige geleistet was Plautus in Rom oder Moliére 
in Frankreich getan haben . . . Er hat die Thorheit der franzé- 
sischen Affen so scharfsinnig und so gliicklich ausgelachet, dasz 
man hoffen kann, es werden kiinftig alle solche deutsche Franzo- 
sen, davon es eine Zeitlang in Deutschland gewimmelt hat, bei 
allen, die dies Stiick lesen, bald unehrlich gemacht werden.” It 
is not easy to reconcile Gottsched’s theories with his practice. 
At the same time as he attacks, as here, the French influence, 
he is boasting that on the stage of the Neubers fifty or sixty 
translations of French dramas were being played. 


10 Brandes Lebensgeschichte, m1, 151. 
1 Schréder’s Leben, pp. 86 and 95. 2 1729. 
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The popularity of Holberg’s plays in Germany was due to 
reasons entirely different to those for which Gottsched had in- 
troduced him to Germany, his observance of unities and his 
stressing of the moral element in his comedies. Holberg won 
his astonishing place on the German stage of the eighteenth 
century because, for the first time since Gryphius’ Geliebte 
Dornrose, the German people saw and recognized on the stage 
types which they knew, the ‘Kleinbiirger’ and the ‘Bauern.’ 
The utter naturalness of Holberg’s characters, the grotesque, 
comic element, the healthy natural, and national element in 
his plays brought back again an element, for which German 
hearts still hungered, despite all admonitions of their pedantic 
teacher, the popular element of the Harlequin farce. The comic 
object again takes its place besides the moral end. Among the 
German critics, however, from the time of the first translation 
of Holberg’s works until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
there were many who reproached Holberg with the vulgarity 
of his style. So early as 1748 the Géttingische gelehrte Zeitungen 
remarks of Holberg’s plays: ‘“‘Die Absicht ist edel und léblich, 
sie stehet aber nicht in unseren Michten. Die Gefahr ihrer zu 
verfehlen wird vergréssert, wann dergleichen Sittenlehren mit 
vielerlei anstéssigen, zweideutigen und gar zu nackten Redens- 
arten verkleidet werden, die anstatt die Tugend zu erwecken, 
einen Zunder der Laster mit sich fiihren. Der Freyherr von 
Holberg kann von dieser Eitel- und Unvorsichtigkeit nicht ganz 
freygesprochen werden.”* And Jacob Friedrich von Bielfeld, 
a Hamburger, in his Progrés des Allemands dans les Sciences, 
though praising highly much in Holberg’s works remarks in 
1752 that the tone of good society does not sufficiently per- 
meate these Danish plays. 

Yet such writers as Johann Elias Schlegel, Lessing, Herder, 
and Justus Méser™ saw clearly that Holberg’s occasional coarse- 
ness was more than atoned for by the naturalness of his methods 
and by that understanding of the theatre which made him so 
great a popular playwright. In his Fragmente iiber die neuere 
deutsche Litteratur™ Herder remarks: “lass in jeder Provinz nur 
zween Provinzialdichter entstehen, lass sie such nur Holbergs in 


BP. 483. 
™ See Maser, Harlekin oder Vertheidigung des grotesk-Komischen, 1761. 
% 1767. 
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ihrem Lande seyn: ohne Zweifel wird dadurch das eigentiim- 
liche der deutschen Biihne eher erreicht werden als durch 
Dramata in Modegeschmack.”’ In Johann Elias Schlegel, resi- 
dent in Denmark from 1743 until his death in 1749, Holberg 
found a warm ally in the cause of a national theatre in Denmark. 
From the success of Holberg’s plays in Denmark Schlegel saw 
how a native and national drama could prove successful, how a 
play could appeal to all classes, and how a false classicism could 
never prove a solid foundation for a national theatre. In his 
little portraits of character and types in his journal der Fremde 
and in his frequent allusions to Peder Paars and Niel Klims one 
can see Holberg’s influence on the young German writer. But 
though Holberg remained for Schlegel a temporary example 
and model, the latter did not regard him as an ultimate goal. 
Although he defends Holberg’s occasional coarseness on the 
grounds that the building up of a national theatre must begin 
with low comedy, he remained always convinced that comedy 
was merely a propaedeutic and must finally yield to the ele- 
gance and polish, the finished form of the classical tragedy, the 
theatre’s final goal. 

German satire of the middle of the eighteenth century has 
none of the courageous outspokenness of Holberg’s plays. But 
in Rabener’s Todtenliste'* there are certain similarities in idea 
and treatment to Holberg’s Niel Klims. Both works are satires 
on the long-winded and over-flattering obituary notices on 
very ordinary people. The characters in Rabener’s work are 
strongly reminiscent of many in Holberg’s plays: the ‘Gelehr- 
ten,’ the bibliomaniacs, and a certain alderman, Gustav Gripp, 
who at the election has himself awakened by neighbors so that 
he may always vote on the mayor’s side. There are various allu- 
sions to Niel Klims in Rabener’s play. This latter play of 
Holberg was well known in Germany in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. In Hagedorn’s Mezedore we find a versifica- 
tion of the beast fable in Niel Klims only slightly altered and 
extended. It is in a translation by Mylius of Niel Kilims in 
1788 that we find the extremely unjust description of the Danish 
nation: “In Dainemark lebt man bestindig wie auf einem Schiffe, 
das eine Reise um die Welt macht; gesalzener Speck, Hiilsen- 


16 1743, 
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friichte und Brantewein sind die hauptsichlichen Nahrungsmit- 
tel der groben und trigen Einwohner, die auch bei ihren Nach- 
barn als tiickisch und betriigerisch verschrieen sind. Der un- 
miiszige Gebrauch des Branteweins trigt ohne Zweifel mit zu 
ihrer Indolenz, ihrer Dummheit und Verwilderung bei.’’ This 
rather shameless interpolation by Mylius is a good example of 
the superior and condescending attitude toward Holberg and the 
Danes to be remarked in many German writers of the eighteenth 
century. Mylius indeed in his translation prolongs Holberg’s 
play by over a hundred years so that Niel Klims may grieve 
himself to death over the death of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia. 

Lessing has been rightly regarded as the German writer who 
reminds one of Holberg. In the Junge Gelehrte there are scenes 
reminiscent of Holberg’s Erasmus M ountanus and in the Misogyn 
the ‘Brautwerbungsscenen’ remind one of the Politiske Kande- 
st¢ber. Prutz indeed declares that for his Minna von Bernhelm, 
Lessing has borrowed directly from Holberg. Both men agreed 
in their critical ideas; Lessing, like Holberg, opposes the French 
tragedy and favors the English tragedy, and like the Danish 
playwright favors French comedy, criticizing the forced wit and 
overladen scheme of the English comedies. To the creators of 
the German classical school, Goethe and Schiller, Holberg does 
not seem to have made much appeal. 

In 1757 Ackermann, in whose repertory were included sev- 
eral Holberg plays, played in Frankfurt, but it is doubtful 
whether Goethe, at that time eight years of age, saw any of 
Holberg’s plays on the stage.'’ In 1792 and again in 1808 Goethe 
had the Politiske Kandestéber played on the Weimar stage. It 
is possible, as some critics assert, that Goethe’s somewhat 
pedantic nature may not have been particularly favorably in- 
clined to comedy although in a letter to Salzmann dated March 
6, 1773, he declares: ‘“‘Unser theater, seit Hans Wirst verbannt 
ist, hat sich aus dem Gottschedianismus nicht losreissen kénnen. 
Wir haben Sittlichkeit und Langeweile, denn an jeux d’esprit, 
die bei den Franzosen Zoten und Possen ersetzen, haben wir 
keinen Sinn.’’ From such a position to a proper understanding of 

1” Goethe’s mother in an undated letter to Klinger refers to Kandestgberen. 


See Rieger, Klinger, 1, 383, referred to by C. Roos, Holberg Komedies (Copen- 
hagen, 1922), p. 181. 
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Holberg does not seem a very long way; and Hettner is perhaps 
justified when he deplores the fact that Holberg in comedy might 
have become for the young Goethe what in tragedy Shakespeare 
became. Of Holberg’s qualities as a playwright Schiller does not 
seem to have had any clear idea. He criticizes very severely the 
coarseness of the Danish playwright: “In welchen Schlamm 
zieht uns nicht Holberg hinab.’”* Schiller does not seem to have 
been aware of the fact that many of the coarsest passages in the 
German versions of Holberg’s plays had been added by the 
translators, a fact alluded to in a passage in the Hamburgische 
Beytrdge zu den Werken des Witzes und der Sittenlehre: “Hol- 
berg schrieb fiir Zuhérer bey denen die Comédie noch im Staube 
lag, und die nicht fihig waren seine Schénheiten zu empfinden. 
Er verdient in der That den Tadel der Kenner, aber lange nicht 
so sehr als seine Ubersetzer.””® 

Although the sentimental comedies of Iffland and Kotzebue 
drove Holberg’s more robust and natural work from the German 
stage, yet Kotzebue owed to the Danish dramatist a not incon- 
siderable debt. Between 1803 and 1817 he adapted four plays of 
Holberg without acknowledgement. Tieck calls Kotzebue “der 
riicksichtsloseste Holbergpliinderer,”’ while a more recent critic, 
Schlenther, declares: ‘‘Wenn bei allen deutschen Nachahmern 
Holbergs die Entlehnung vereinzelt und verschamt hervortritt, 
so etablirte sich Kotzebue ganz offen als Holberg redivivus. 
Indem er ihn ausbeutete verdringte er ihn ginzlich.’”° 

Tieck came across an old copy of Holberg’s works in the 
home of a friend, and partly as a result of this discovery, so 
Tieck himself says, came his first fantastic drama of adventure 
Der gestiefelte Kater*™ and Prinz Zerbino.” It was from Holberg, 
says Tieck, that he learned to mix dream and reality, the play 
and the spectators, action on and off the stage, into a sort of 
dream-like chaos, which was presented as the highest expression 
of ironic poetry. But these were not the elements characteristic 
of Holberg. Here was not the true and native comic genius in 
Holberg, but that which was foreign, borrowed from the Italians. 
Holberg’s Ulysses von Ithaca, from which Tieck borrowed his 


18 Uber Anmuth und Wiirde, 1795. 

19 1, 199, quoted J. C. Roos, op. cit., p. 180. 

20 Holbergs dinische Schaubiihne, ed. J. J. Hoffory & P. Schlenther, 1888, 
1, Introduction, p. 119. 1 1797. 2 1799. 
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idea for the gestiefelte Kater was expressly intended by Holberg 
as a satire on the Lohensteinian barbarism and the dramatic 
confusion of German comedy. Tieck through his whole life re- 
mained faithful to Holberg. In 1823, when it was proposed to 
erect a new Folk Theatre in Berlin and Tieck was asked to help, 
he had Holberg’s pieces played. But Tieck’s lectures on Holberg, 
his efforts ‘den alten Veteranen wieder einzubiirgern”’ re- 
mained unsuccessful. It is true that the Romantic writers 
understood the irony of Holberg; but only in theory. They had 
little interest in a real, national theatre. It was not until later, 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century, in the south 
German peasant drama of Benedix* that Holberg’s influence 
found a more congenial and receptive soil. One might have ex- 
pected that after two centuries the fruits of Holberg’s influence 
would have been more clearly and definitely to be seen in 
German literature. But from Gottsched on, with the exception 
of Elias Schlegel, no German writer knew Denmark well enough 
to be able to recognize how faithfully these Danish plays re- 
flected this little northern world, so similar in many regards to 
Germany. Then, too, Germany has not yet produced a national 
school of comedy. If that is still to come Holberg’s influence may 
yet play a part in its development. 
J. W. Eaton 
University of Michigan. 


* 1811-73. 





LETTER OF ST. JEROME TO THE GOTHIC CLERGY- 
MEN SUNNIA AND FRIpILA CONCERNING 
PLACES IN THEIR COPY OF THE PSALTER 
WHICH HAD BEEN CORRUPTED FROM 
THE SEPTUAGINT' 


To My Beloved Brethren Sunnja and Fripila and All Those 
Who with You are Serving the Lord, Hieronymus. 

1. Certainly these apostolic and prophetic words have been 
fulfilled in you: their sound went into all the earth, and their words 
unto the ends of the world.? Who should believe that the bar- 
barous language of the Goths would try to compete with the 
Hebrew in establishing the true text of the Scriptures, and that, 
while the Greeks are indolent and contentious, even Germany* 
would scrutinize the words of the Holy Spirit? Truly I have found 
out that God is no respecter of persons, but that among every nation 
he who feareth him and doth what is right will be acceptable to him. 
Already the hands callous from wielding the sword, and the 
fingers fitter to handle the bow are getting accustomed to using 
the pen, and the men hardened in warfare are learning Christian 
gentleness. Now we see the prophecy of Isaiah fulfilled indeed: 
they will beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation will not lift up the sword against nation, 
neither will they learn war any more> And again in the same: the 
wolf will eat with the lamb, and the leopard will lie down with the 
kid, and the calf and the lion and the bull will feed together, and a 
little child will lead them; and the cow and the bear will eat together, 
and their young ones will be friends, and the lion and the ox will 
eat straw, not in order that meekness shall become ferocious, 
but that ferocity shall learn meekness. 

2. You are requesting of me a difficult thing and one beset 
with trouble, a matter which does not require so much of in- 


1 The following translation has been made from the critical edition by 
I. Hilberg in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1922), tv, letter 106. 2 Rom. x, 18. 

’ Jerome seems to have considered the Goths Germans. To the Romans, of 
course, all Teutons were ‘“Germans’”’ in the sense of having common character- 
istics which distinguished them from other races, such as the Romans them- 
selves, the Greeks, etc. See also Tacitus’ Germania, 44. 

* Acts x, 34, 35. 5 Ts. 1, 4. 6 Ts. xt, 6, 7. 
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genuity as rather learning, exposing me, as it does, while trying 
to judge about others, to public criticism. You wish namely, 
according to your letter, that I indicate to you, wherever there 
is in the Psalter a discrepancy between the Latin and Greek 
texts, which of the readings in question expresses the correspond- 
ing Hebrew text more faithfully. In connection with this let me 
advise you at the outset briefly that there is one edition which 
Origines and Eusebius of Caesarea and all Greek writers call 
the xowd,’ that is, the common or vulgar text, and which now 
goes mostly by the name of Lukian; the other is the Septuagint, 
which is also to be found in the Hexapla* and has been translated 
by me faithfully into Latin, and is used at Jerusalem and in the 
oriental churches. About this matter also my holy son Avitus 
has inquired often, and since our brother, the presbyter Firmus, 
who brought me your letter, affords me a chance, I am going to 
answer it jointly, thus acquitting myself of a duty of friendship 
which cannot be exaggerated. And as, in dealing with the New 
Testament, whenever among the Latin writers a doubt arises, 
and there occurs a discrepancy between individual copies, we 
have recourse to the original Greek, in which the New Testament 
was written, so also in the Old Testament, if there are discrep- 
ancies between the Greek and Latin texts, we go back to the 
Hebrew, in order that we may trace to their origins the individ- 
ual variant readings. The xowy, that is the common edition, 
however, is the same as the Septuagint, but with the difference 
that the xow7 is the old edition, which became corrupted 
through the whims of the individual writers and the accidents 
of the times and of the places [where the copies were made],° 
whereas the one which is contained in the Hexapla and which I 
have translated is the pure and unadulterated version of the 
Septuagint, as it is found in the texts of learned scholars. There 


7 In explaining Greek or Latin words Jerome has the habit of not stating 
them in their basic forms, but subjects them to the syntax of the sentence that 
he is just using. 

* In order to save the original Bible text from the increeping corruptions, 
Origenes collated numerous manuscripts of the Septuagint, publishing the re- 
sults in the Hexapla, which contains in six columns the Hebrew text, that of 
the Septuagint (with diacritical marks indicating what was to be added or 
omitted), the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, as well as frag- 
ments of a Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh edition. See Brockhaus. 

* Brackets by the translator. 
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is no doubt that whatever differs from this differs also from the 
Hebrew text.'° 

3. Your first question concerns the place in the 5th Psalm: 
neque habitabit iuxta te malignus, which reads in the Greek: 
obre maporxhoe co. movnpds, Or movnpevouevos, which reading the 
vulgar" edition contains, and you are wondering why the Latin 
translator has not rendered the word raporxiay by ‘incolatum,’ 
and why he has used instead the word ‘habitationem,’ which 
is in the Greek xarocxia. He has done the same in another place, 
viz. in: heu mihi, quia incolatus meus prolongatus est. And in the 
14th Psalm he uses again ‘habitationem’ for ‘incolatu’: domine, 
quis habitabit in tabernaculo tuo? It is to be noted that if we want 
to say: ‘domine, quis incolet tabernaculum tuum?,’ or in the 
5th Psalm: ‘neque incolat iuxta te malignus,’ it won’t sound 
right, and while translating literally the rendering will not be 
correct. It should, therefore, be the rule of a good translator to 
express the idioms of a foreign language by the corresponding 
idioms of his own tongue. This also Tullius has done in Plato’s 
Protagora and in the Olxovousxg of Xenophon and in the Ora- 
tion of Demosthenes against Aeschines, as well as the very 
learned men Plautus, Terence, and Caelius in their translations 
of Greek comedies. Nobody should, however, on that account 
consider the Latin language not flexible enough because it can- 
not translate literally [and idiomatically at one and the same 
time], since the Greeks, too, mostly translate our works idio- 
matically and take care also not to render the Hebrew literally, 
but idiomatically. 

4. In the same Psalm: dirige in conspectu meo uiam tuam. 
For this the Greek has: xareiOuvov éywmidv cov rhyv 666v pou, that is: 
dirige in conspectu tuo uiam meam; the former version neither 
the Septuagint has, nor Aquila, nor Symmachus, nor Theodo- 
tion, but only the Kouvh edition. Finally, I have found also in the 
Hebrew this reading: oser laphanoi darchach, which ail [not 
mentioned]* have translated the same way: dirige in conspectu 
meo uiam tuam, according to what is said also in the Lord’s 
Prayer: pater noster, qui es in caelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum. 
This does not mean that by our prayers should be hallowed what 


10 This refers to the Septuagint as contained in the Hexapla. The original 
text was in many places rather free, at times defective and even wrong. See 
Brockhaus. 1 The Kow#; see 92. 
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is holy in itself, but it means that we are praying that that which 
is sacred in virtue of its own nature be also hallowed in us. In 
the same way the prophet is now also asking that the way of the 
Lord, which is right in itself, be made likewise right for him. 

5. In Psalm 6: erubescant et conturbentur vehementer omnes 
inimict mei. You say that ‘vehementer’ is not found in the 
Greek. I know it, but the Vulgate" has it. Besides, there is in 
the Hebrew the word mod, which means ‘vehementer,’ and all 
have translated o¢édpa similarly. 

6. In Psalm 7: indica me, domine, secundum iustitiam meam, 
for which the Greek has xara rqv d&kxacocivny cov, that is, ‘iuxta 
iustitiam tuam.’ But that is wrong, for the Hebrew has sedechi, 
which is ‘iustitia mea,’ and not ‘sedecach,’ which means ‘iusti- 
tiam tuam.’ But all translators have likewise rendered ‘iusti- 
tiam meam.’ And nobody should think it foolish that the 
Psalmist asks to be judged according to his own justice, since 
the following verse means the same thing: ef secundum in- 
nocentiam meam super me, while also the 16th Psalm starts this 
way: exaudi, domine, iustitiam meam, and the 17th has this: 
retribuet mihi dominus secundum justitiam meam et secundum 
puritaiem manuum mearum reddet mihi. Furthermore, we find 
also in the 25th Psalm this reading: proba me, domine, et tempta 
me; ure renes meos et cor meum, and in the 4th: cum inuocarem, 
exaudiutt me deus iustitiae meae, and in the 85th: custodi animam 
meam, quoniam sanctus sum. Iacob also says in Genesis: exaudiet 
me cras tustitia mea. 

7. In Psalm 8: guoniam uidebo caelos tuos. You say that the 
Greek does not have ‘tuos.’ That is true, but in the Hebrew we 
find samacha, which means ‘caelos tuos,’ and which has been 
added in the Septuagint from Theodotion’s text under an aster- 
isk. Here I shall briefly explain this matter. Whenever there oc- 
curs in the Greek an omission, which the Hebrew has, Origenes 
added such omission from Theodotion’s translation, putting an 
asterisk, that is a star, in order that it should light up and make 
clear that which was previously obscure. On the other hand, 
whenever something is found in the Greek texts which is not in 
the Hebrew, he placed an obelus in front of it, that is, a horizon- 
tal line, which we may call in Latin a dart [in English a dagger]? 
to indicate that that which is not found in the authentic texts 
should be extirpated. These signs are also found in Greek and 
Latin poems. 
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8. Psalm 14: oculi tui uideant aequitates. [You say that in 
the Greek] you have read: of d@@adyol you, that is, ‘oculi mei.’ 
But it is more correct to say ‘oculi tui’ becuse the prophet had 
said before: de uultu tuo iudicium meum prodeat, in order that 
God’s eyes should not see in the work of the prophet the wrong 
but the right things. In the same: custodi me ut pupillam oculi. 
You say that your Greek version is: custodi me, domine. This is 
found, however, neither in the Hebrew, nor in any translator. 
In the same: exurge, domine, praeueni eum et subplanta eum. For 
this you say the Greek has: rpé@8acovr airois, that is, ‘praeueni 
eos et subplanta eos.’ The singular number is here better, how- 
ever, if the statement is made concerning the evil one, to whom 
applies also what immediately follows: praeueni eum et subplanta 
eum; eripe animam meam ab inpio. There is no doubt that this 
refers to the devil. 

9. Psalm 17: grando et carbones ignis, and you ask why in 
the Greek text not two other verses are inserted before the 
repetition of this one. It is to be noted, however, that this one 
has been added, in the Septuagint, under an asterisk from the 
Hebrew and the text of Theodotion. In the same: qui perfecit 
pedes meos tamquam ceruorum. For this you say the Greek has: 
aoel éhadou, that is, ‘tamquam cerui,’ using the singular number 
for the plural. But in the Hebrew the plural ‘chaialoth’ is used, 
and all translators have used the plural here. In the same: 
et dedisti mihi protectionem salutis tuae. For this you say you have 
read in the Greek: ris owrnpias pov, that is, ‘salutis meae.’ 
But in the Hebrew ‘iesacha’ means ‘salutis tuae’ and not 
‘meae.’ And all translators have this reading. In the same: 
subplantasti insurgentes in me subtus me. For this you say you 
have found in the Greek: omnes insurgentes. However, ‘omnes’ 
has been added. In the same: uiuit dominus et benedictus deus 
meus. You say that in the Greek ‘meus’ is lacking. This has not 
been added under an asterisk, but has been translated from the 
Hebrew by the very translators of the Septuagint, and all trans- 
lators agree in this particular. In the same: liberator meus de 
gentibus iracundis. For this you say you have found in the 
Greek: ab inimicis meis fortibus, or potentibus. But since we are 
interested in the truth, let me say that if anything has been 
changed owing to the hurry of the translator or the fault of the 


“2 Brackets by Hilberg. 
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transcriber, we simply have to admit it and correct the wrong 
form. The Hebrew has nothing else but: liberator meus ab 
inimicis meis. The translators of the Septuagint, however, have 
added ‘iracundis.’ And for ‘gentibus’ the Greek text and all 
translators have ‘inimici.’ I wonder how the form ‘gentes’ has 
slipped in for ‘inimicis.’ 

10. Psalm 18: Exultawit ut gigas ad currendam uiam suam. 
You say that in the Greek ‘suam’ does not occur. But we find 
this word added here under a dagger, and it is apparent that it 
does not occur in the Hebrew. 

11. Psalm 19: tribuat tibi secundum cor tuum. You say that 
you have found that in the Greek the name of the Lord is added 
in this verse. This is superfluous because it is understood from 
the context of the preceding words with which the Psalm begins: 
exaudiai te dominus in die tribulationis, so that the Psalmist con- 
tinues here in the same veir: fribuat tibi secundum cor tuum, 
which statement refers to the Lord himself who has been men- 
tioned before. In the same: ef exaudi nos in die, qua inuocaueri- 
mus te. For this you say you have read: in quocumque die. But 
the former reading agrees with the Hebrew, where we find 
biom, which means ‘in die.’ 

12. Psalm 21: tu autem, domine, ne elongaueris auxilium tuum 
a me. For this you say you have found meum. This is true and 
should be corrected accordingly. In short: If anything has been 
changed through an error of the transcribers, it would be foolish 
to defend such error. In the same: umiuersum semen Iacob, 
magnificate eum. For this you say the Greek has: dofacare airér, 
that is: ‘glorificate eum.’ But it is to be noted that wherever 
the Greek has ‘glorificate,’ the Latin translator has rendered 
this by ‘magnificate,’ on the basis of what is said in Exodus: 
cantemus domino; gloriose enim magnificatus est, for which in the 
Greek glorificatus est is written. This, however, sounds awkward 
in the Latin translation, so that I. when revising the Psalter, 
did not want to deviate from the practice of the old translators, 
provided no change of sense was involved, in order not to dis- 
turb the reader by too many innovations. 

13. Psalm 22: calix meus inebrians quam praeclarus est. For 
this you say you have read in the Greek: calix tuus. But in the 
xov# version this reading is a mistake. Besides, the Septuagint, 
the Hebrew and all translators have ‘calix meus,’ which means 
in the Hebrew chosi; for ‘calix tuus’ would be ‘chosach.’ 
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14. Psalm 24: confundantur omnes inique agentes. You say 
that ‘omnes’ does not occur in the Greek. That’s right, for it 
does not occur in the Hebrew either, and it is added in the 
Septuagint under a dagger. In the same: innocentes et recti 
adhaeserunt mihi, quia sustinui te, and you say that you have 
found domine in the Greek. This, however, is superfluous. 

15. Psalm 26: et munc ecce exaltauit caput meum. But ‘ecce’ 
is superfluous. In the same: exquisiuit facies mea, for which you 
say the Greek has: quaesiuit te facies mea. The former reading is 
the better one, however. 

16. Psalm 27: exaudi uocem deprecationis meae, for which you 
say you have found: exaudi, domine. But ‘domine’ also has been 
added. 

17. Psalm 28: et in templo eius omnis dicet gloriam. For this 
you say the Greek contains ras rs. But if we should want to 
translate verbatim ‘omnis quis,’ the result would be a mere 
transliteration and an absurd rendering. In the same: dominus 
diluuium inhabitare facit, for which you say you have read: 
dominus diluuium inhabitat. The former rendering refers to the 
blessings of the faithful, the latter to the dwelling place of him 
in whom they believe. However, since iasaph is an ambiguous 
word which may mean either of two things—for it signifies both 
‘sessio’ and ‘habitatio’ and refers in the Psalm in question to the 
grace of Baptism: uox domini super aquas; dominus super aquas 
multas; and: uox domini praeparantis ceruos et reuelabit condensa 
et in templo eius omnis dicet gloriam—., I prefer to understand it of 
those who glorify the Lord, and have thus translated it: dominus 
diluuium inhabitare facit. 

18. Psalm 30: quoniam tu es protector meus. Again in this 
place the Lord’s name has been added. Let me say once for all 
that you should not forget that the name of our Lord and God 
is often added, and that you should observe the corrections I 
have made on the basis of the Hebrew and the Septuagint. In 
the same: ego autem dixi in excessu mentis meae. For this the 
Latin texts had: in pauore meo, and I translated according to 
the Greek: & rf éxorace pou, that is, ‘in excessu mentis meae.’ 
For the Latin cannot express éxcracw except by ‘mentis 
excessum.’ I know that I have read in the Hebrew the differing 
version: in stupore et in admiratione mea. 

19. Psalm 31: nec est in spiritu eius dolus. For this you say 
you have read in the Greek: & r@ oréuari airod, that is, im ore 
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eius dolus, which Symmachus alone has. On the other hand, the 
Septuagint, Theodotion, the Fifth and Sixth editions,“ Aquila, 
and the Hebrew itself have in spiritu eius, which is in the 
Hebrew ‘brucho.’ If the meaning were, however, in ore eius, 
‘bafhio’ would be written in the Hebrew. In the same: conuersus 
sum in aerumna mea. You say that the Hebrew does not have 
‘mea,’ which has been added under an asterisk from the Hebrew 
and Theodotion’s translation, and which in the Hebrew reads 
‘lasaddi’; ‘lasaddi’ . . . [there is a gap here].° 

20. Psalm 34: omnia ossa mea dicent: domine. Here, you say, 
you have found in the Greek the word ‘domine’ twice. It is to 
be noted, however, that there are many Hebrew copies which 
have the word ‘dominum’ not even once. 

21. Psalm 36: et wiam eius uolet. You say that you have read 
in the Greek ‘uolet nimis.’ But ‘nimis’ has been added and is not 
found in any one of the translators. 

22. Psalm 38: werumtamen uane conturbatur omnis homo. 
You say that you have not found in the Greek the word ‘con- 
turbatur.’ But this also has been added in the Septuagint under 
a dagger, and from this you and most of the rest have incurred 
in an error because everything is mixed up through the negli- 
gence of the scribes in omitting the daggers and asterisks. 

23. Psalm 39: et legem tuam in medio cordis mei. For this you 
say you have found in the Greek: im medio uentris mei, which 
also in the Hebrew occurs in ‘batthoch meai.’ This, kowever, 
has in the Latin texts euphemistically been changed to ‘in 
corde.’ However, we should not change the meaning of any- 
thing. In the same: domine, in adiutorium meum res pice. For this 
you say you have found in the Greek: oreigor, that is, ‘festina.’ 
In the Septuagint, however, rpécxes, that is ‘respice,’ is written. 

24. Psalm 40: et si ingrediebatur, ut uideret, and you say that 
‘si’ does not occur in the Greek, although it is very clearly writ- 
ten in the Hebrew and has been rendered by all translators. The 
Septuagint, too, renders it thus: xai ei elceropetero rod ldeiv. 

25. Psalm 41: salutare uultus mei, deus meus. For this you 
say you have found: ef deus meus. But it is to be noted that this 
[viz. ‘deus meus’]® is found twice in that Psalm, and that in the 
first place salutare uultus mei, deus meus is written, while in the 
second place, viz., at the end of the Psalm, salutare uulius mei et 


18 See note 8. 
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deus meus is used, but so that the conjunction ‘et’ has been 
added under an asterisk from the Hebrew and Theodotion. In 
the same: exprobrauerunt mihi, qui tribulant me. For this you say 
you have found: of éx@poi wou, that is, ‘inimici mei,’ while the 
Septuagint has: of O\iBovrés we, and the Hebrew ‘sorarai,’ that 
is, ‘hostes mei.’ In the same: sfera in deum, quoniam adhuc 
confitebor illi. You say that ‘adhuc’ is not found in the Greek. 
But it has been added under an asterisk. In the Hebrew likewise 
we find written ‘chi od,’ which means 47 én and is rendered in 
Latin by ‘quoniam adhuc.’ The same refers to Psalm 42. 

26. Psalm 43: et non egredieris in uirtutibus nostris. For this 
you say you have found in the Greek: et non egredieris, deus. But 
‘deus’ is superfluous. In the same: posuisti nos in similitudinem 
gentibus, for which you say the Greek has: év rots #0veow. How- 
ever, if we should say in Latin: ‘in similitudinem in gentibus,’ it 
would sound badly, and on that account a proper rendering has 
been maintained without damage to the sense. On the other 
hand, I have found in the Hebrew text: posuisti nos prouerbium 
in gentibus. In the same: exurge, adiuua nos. To this, as usually, 
the Lord’s name has been added in the Greek. 

27. Psalm 44: sagittae tuae acutae. For this you say you have 
read in the Greek: acutae, potentissime. But this is wrong, as 
‘potentissime’ has been added from a preceding verse in which 
we read: accingere gladio tuo super femur tuum, potentissime. 

28. Psalm 47: quoniam ecce reges congregati sunt. For this 
you say you have found in the Greek: quoniam ecce reges eius 
congregati sunt. The context of the reading itself shows that 
‘eius’ is wrong. The old Latin texts had here reges terrae, which 
I omitted because it is found neither in the Hebrew nor in 
the Septuagint. In the same: sicut audiuimus, sic uidimus. For 
this you say you have found in the Greek: sic et uidimus. 
This is wrong, for the Hebrew has here ‘chen rainu,’ which is 
translated by obrws eldouev, that is, sic uidimus. In the same: 
suscepimus, deus, misericordiam tuam in medio templi tui. For 
the expression which I have translated, in accordance with the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, by ¢empli tui, you say you have 
read in the Greek populi tui, which is wrong, for in the Hebrew 
‘echalach’ is written, which means 700 vaod gov, that is, ‘templi 
tui,’ and not ‘ammach,’ which signifies ‘populum tuum.’ 

29. Psalm 48: homo, cum in honore esset. For this you say 
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you have found in the Greek: et homo, in honore cum esset. But 
it is to be noted that the verse in question occurs twice in this 
Psalm, and that in the first place the conjunction ‘et’ is added, 
but in the second not. In the same: et dominabuntur eorum iusti. 
For ‘iustis’ you say you have read in the Greek ei@e?s, which 
means ‘rectos.’ However, ‘iusti’ has been substituted in the 
Latin on account of the context. Besides, also in that place in 
which we find the expression: in libro ei@ets, we understand 
‘justorum libro.’ Hence, we should not translate so literally that, 
while splitting hairs about syllables, we lose sight of the sense. 
In the same: de manu inferni cum liberauerit me. For this you 
say you have read in the Greek: cum acceperit me. This I also 
have translated that way from the Septuagint, and 1 am wonder- 
ing who has changed it in your text. 

30. Psalm 49: sedens aduersus frairem tuum loquebaris. For 
this you say you have found in the Greek: xara rod adedpod 
gov xared\aders, and you think that it is not translated well 
because I said: aduersus fratrem tuum loquebaris, and that I 
should have said: ‘aduersus fratrem tuum detrahebas.’ But even 
a fool realizes that that is wrong and not idiomatic in our 
language. Neither am I ignorant of the fact that xaradahia 
means ‘detractio.” However, if we want to use that, we cannot 
say: aduersus fratrem tuum detrahebas’, but we must 
say: ‘de fratre tuo detrahebas.’ However, if we do so, some 
hairsplitter of words will inquire again why we do not say: xara 
rod adeXGod cov, that is, ‘aduersus fratrem tuum.’ All that, how- 
ever, is nonsense, and we should not embark upon a useless quib- 
bling about words, as long as the meaning remains one and the 
same, because every language, as I said before, has its own idio- 
matic way of expressing itself. In the same: nme quando rapiat et 
sit, gui eripiat. You say that you have found in the Greek: et non 
sit, gui eripiat, which I also have translated thus and is to be 
found that way in my texts. Hence I wonder why you blame the 
translator for the negligence of a drowsy transcriber, unless the 
reading is perchance: me quando rapiat nec sit, qui eripiat, so 
that the copyist wrote ‘et’ for ‘nec.’ In the same: sacrificium 
laudis honorificabit me, for which the Greek has: doface pe, that 
is, glorificabit me, which I explained already a little while ago. 
In the Gospel we read in the Latin pater, clarifica me, in the place 
where the Greek has: rarep, ddfacdv we rH 56En 9 elxov Tapa voi 
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time honored reading because there was no difference of mean- 
ing. 

31. Psalm 54: expectabam eum, qui saluum me fecit, and you 
say that you have found in the Greek: expectabam deum, but 
‘deum’ has been added. In the same: a pusillanimitate spiritus, 
and you say you have found in the Greek: amd éddvyopuxias, 
which in effect means ‘pusillanimitas.’ It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that for éAvyoyuxia Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion and 
the Fifth Edition have the rendering ad wveiparos, that is, ‘a 
spiritu,’ that the Hebrew has ‘merucha,’ and that the complete 
sense is, in the texts referred to: festinabo, ut saluer a spiritu 
tempestatis et turbidinis. In the same: quoniam, si inimicus 
maledixisset. In the Greek we have dveliicev, that is, “expro- 
brasset.’ But there is no difference in meaning between ‘male- 
dicta’ and ‘obprobria.’ 

32. Psalm 55: quoniam multi bellantes aduersum me, ab allti- 
tudine diei timebo. You say that you have found in the Greek: 
non timebo. Here ‘non’ has been added. The sense is: ‘quoniam 
multi dimicant aduersum me, idcirco ego ab altitudine diei 
timebo,’ that is: ‘non bellantes aduersum me, sed tuum excelsum 
timebo lumen.’ In the same: in ira populos confringes. For this 
the Greek has: é& dpyj Xaods xarates [that is ‘deicies,’ and not 
xareates],"” that is, ‘confringes.’ In Latin a bad error has crept 
in here, viz. ‘confringes,’ that is, xareate., for xarates, which 
means ‘deicies.’ For the Hebrew has here ‘hored,’ meaning 
xaraBiBacov, which we may translate by ‘depone,’ and which 
Symmachus has translated by xarayaye. 

33. Psalm 58: quia deus susceptor meus, for which the Greek 
has: susceptor meus es tu. But it is to be noted that the Hebrew 
has neither ‘es,’ nor ‘tu,’ and that these words appear only in the 
Septuagint. In the same: deus meus, uoluntas eius praeueniet me. 
For this the Greek has: 7d é\eos airod, that is, misericordia eius, 
which is more correct. The Hebrew, on the other hand, has: 
misericordia mea praeueniet me. In the same: deus ostendit mihi 
inter inimicos meos, for which the Greek has: deus meus. But 
‘meus’ has been added. In the same: ne occidas eos, ne quando 
obliuiscantur populi tui, for which the Greek has: legis tuae. But 
in the Septuagint and in the Hebrew ‘populi tui’ does not occur, 
but populi mei, and I have translated it thus. In the same: e¢ 
scient, quia deus dominator Iacob finium terrae. For this the Greek 
has: et finium terrae. The conjunction ‘et’ has been added, how- 
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ever. The sense is: ‘scient, quia deus Iacob dominator finium 
terrae.’ 

34. Psalm 59: quis deducet me usque in Idumaeam? For this 
the Greek has: aut quis deducet me?, which is wrong. 

35. Psalm 60: quoniam tu, deus meus, exaudisti orationem 
meam, for which you say your Greek text has: quia tu, deus, 
exaudisti me. This reading does not occur either in the Hebrew, 
or in the Septuagint, but only in the Latin. In the same: psallam 
nomini tuo in saeculum saeculi, for which you say your Greek 
text has: in saeculum. The Hebrew has once ‘laed,’ that is, ‘in 
aeternum,’ and not ‘lolam,’ which means ‘in saeculum.’ 

36. Psalm 61: quia deus adiutor noster in aeternum, for which 
the Greek has: deus adiutor noster. Hence ‘in aeternum’ is to be 
omitted. 

37. Psalm 62: sitiuit tibi anima mea, for which you say your 
Greek text has: sitiuit in te anima mea. The Hebrew, however, 
has not ‘attha,’ which means ‘te,’ but ‘lach,’ which means 
‘tibi.’ All translators have rendered accordingly. Hence it has 
been translated properly into the Latin. 

38. Psalm 63: sagittae paruulorum factae sunt plagae eorum, 
for which your Greek text has: sagitta paruulorum. But if we 
say: ‘sagitta paruulorum factae sunt plagae eorum,’ the render- 
ing is wrong from the standpoint of Latin. Instead, the Hebrew 
version: percutiet eos deus iaculo repentino et inferentur plagae 
eorum, is better. 

39. Psalm 64: qui conturbas profundum maris, sonum fluc- 
tuum eius. You say your Greek text has the addition: quis 
sustinebit? This is wrong, for the sense is: ‘qui conturbas pro- 
fundum maris et conturbas sonum fluctuum eius.’ In the same: 
parasti cibum illorum, quoniam ita est praeparatio eius, and you 
say that your Greek text does not have ‘eius,’ although in the 
Hebrew ‘thechina’ clearly means ‘praeparationem eius,’ viz. 
‘eius terrae,’ of which the Psalmist earlier said: wisitasti terram 
et inebriasti eam. 

40. Psalm 65: holocausta medullata offeram tibi cum incensu 
arietum,’ for which you say you have found: cum incensu et 
arietibus. But that is wrong, for the Hebrew has: ‘em catoroth 
helim,’ which means pera Ovypidyaros xpiav, that is, ‘cum incensu 
arietum.’ In the same: propterea exaudiuit deus, for which you 
say you have found in the Greek: exaudiuit me deus. Here ‘me’ 
is superfluous. 
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41. Psalm 67: et exulteni in conspectu eius, for which you say 
you have found in the Greek: et exultate in conspectu eius. This I, 
too, have translated that way, but I cannot know who has 
tampered with it in your text. In the same: efenim non credunt 
inhabitare dominum, for which you say you have read in the 
Greek: xai yap amreBodvras rod karacoxnvGca. Both of these ver- 
sions are wrong, for I translated: efenim non credentes inhabitare 
dominum, which is the correct meaning depending upon the 
preceding: ‘ascendisti in altum, cepisti captiuitatem, accepisti 
dona in hominibus et eos, qui non credebant dominum inhabitare 
pesse mortalibus.’ In the same: deus benedictus dominus die 
cottidie, for which you say you have found in the Greek: dominus 
benedictus deus, benedictus dominus die cottidie. But the former 
reading is better and truer. In the same: widerunt ingressus tui, 
deus, for which you say your Greek has: wisi sunt ingressus tui, 
deus. The Hebrew has the following: ‘rachua alichatach,’ which 
Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion and the Fifth and Sixth edi- 
tions have translated: uiderunt itinera tua, deus, and what fol- 
lows: itinera dei mei regis, qui est in sancto. Hence we should 
read thus: uiderunt ingressus tuos, deus, and not imitate the mis- 
take of the transcriber who put the nominative for the accusa- 
tive, although in the Septuagint and in the Hexapla I have found: 
Hewpnoay ai ropetai cov, d Ges, and for Hewpnaar, that is, ‘uiderunt,’ 
in many texts @ewp7Onoay is found, which reading custom has 
maintained. In the same: ingressus det mei, regis mei, qui est in 
sancto, the meaning of which is: ‘uiderunt ingressus dei mei, 
regis mei.’ But your statement that ‘mei’ is not added in the 
Greek after ‘rege’ is clearly erroneous; for both ‘dei mei’ and 
‘regis mei’ are used here pleonastically by way of affection to 
express the fervent desire that he who is God and king of all 
should in a special sense be the prophet’s God and king because 
of his condition as a servant of God. Finally, the Hebrew text 
has: ‘heli melchi,’ which means ‘deum meum et regem meum.’ 
In the same: regna terrae, cantate deo, psallite domino, and you 
say that psallite domino does not occur in that verse because 
there follows immediately: diapsalma; psallite deo, qui ascendit 
super caelum caeli ad orientem, whereas that verse should rather 
read, according to the Hebrew: cantate deo, psallite domino, and 
what follows at the beginning of the other verse, viz., psallite 
deo, does not occur in the authentic texts, but has a dagger in 
front of it. Thus you, too, should adhere to the true version lest, 
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while adopting a spurious reading, you lose sight of what the 
prophet has written. 

42. Psalm 68: laudabo nomen dei cum cantico. For this you 
say you have found in your Greek text: dei mei. But ‘mei’ is 
superfluous. 

43. Psalm 70: deus, ne elongeris a me. You say that your 
Greek text reads: deus meus, but ‘meus’ is superfluous. In the 
same: deus, docuiste me ex iuuentute mea. Also here ‘meus’ after 
‘deus,’ which you say you have found in the Greek, is super- 
fluous. In the same: donec adnuntiem brachium tuum. You say 
you have found in the Greek: mirabdilia tua. This, however, is 
from the preceding verse: et usque nunc pronuntiabo mirabilia 
tua. The word ‘brachium’ is hence correct here. 

44. Psalm 71: et adorabunt eum omnes reges. You say that 
you have found in your Greek text: reges terrae, but ‘terrae’ is 
superfluous. In the same: benedictus dominus deus, deus Israhel. 
You say that in your Greek text ‘deus’ does not occur twice, 
although it is in the Hebrew, and the threefold occurrence in the 
Septuagint of the name of our Lord and God very clearly indi- 
cates the mystery of the Holy Trinity." In the same: et benedic- 
tum nomen maiestatis eius in aeternum. You say that you have 
found in the Greek: in aeternum et in saeculum saeculi. But please 
remember that the additional words have redundantly been 
added by the Greeks, as they occur neither in the Hebrew nor 
in the Septuagint. 

45. Psalm 72: prodiet quasi ex adipe, and you say that you 
have found in the Greek: é&eXeioovra, that is, ‘prodient,’ which 
is wrong; for also the Septuagint has this: éfedeboerar ws Ex 
oréatos } ddixia airdv. In»the same: guomodo scit deus. You say 
that the Greek does not have the word ‘deum,’ although the 
Septuagint has: ras éyyw 6 eds, and all translators have ren- 
dered it similarly from the Hebrew. In the same: intellegam in 
nouissimis eorum, for which you say have read in the Greek: 
et intellegam. However, here the conjunction ‘et’ is superfluous. 
In the same: defecit caro mea et cor meum, for which some have 
changed the word-order in an awkward way, thus: defecit cor 
meum et caro mea. In the same: ut adnuntiem omnes praedica- 
tiones tuas, for which you say you have read in the Greek: 

4 Jerome considered it probably opportune here to make a point in favor 
of the doctrine of the Trinity because the Goths, following the creed of Arius, 
did not accept it. 
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ras alvéces cov, that is, ‘laudes tuas.’ It is to be noted, however, 
that the Hebrew has ‘malochothach,’ which Aquila has trans- 
lated by ayyeAlas gov, that is, ‘nuntios tuos,’ the Septuagint by 
ras émayyedias gov, that is, ‘praedicationes,’ or ‘promissa,’ 
although ‘laus’ and ‘praedicatio’ mean one and the same 
thing. 

46. Psalm 73: ut quid, deus, reppulisti in finem?, for which 
the Greek with an awkward word-order says: ut quid reppulisti, 
deus? In the same: quanta malignatus est inimicus in sanctol 
I wonder who has corrected a mistake into your copy by sub- 
stituting ‘sanctis’ for ‘sancto,’ since also my copy has the form 
‘in sancto.’ In the same: incendamus omnes dies festos dei a terra, 
for which the Greek has xararatowyer, and I translated thus: 
quiescere faciamus omnes dies festos dei a terra. I wonder why 
some rash fellow has thought that the note: ‘the correct form is 
not xararatowyev, as some think, but xaraxatowyer, that is, 
incendamus,’ which was placed by me for the guidance of the 
reader into the margin, should be put into the body of the text. 
And since the holy presbyter Firmus, who was in charge of this 
work, has told me that this question has been discussed by 
many, I am going to explain it somewhat more in detail. The 
Hebrew text reads: ‘sarphu chol moedahu hel baares,’ which 
Aquila and Symmachus have rendered: éveripicay racas ras 
ouvrayas Tod Oeod, that is, incenderunt omnes solemnitates det 
in terra. The Fifth Edition renders: xaréxavoay, that is, ‘con- 
busserunt,’ the Sixth: xaraxatowuevy, that is, ‘conburamus,’ 
which also the Septuagint evidently translates according to the 
copies [by xararaicouer]. Also Theodotion renders: évervpi- 
cayev, that is, ‘succendimus.’ From this it is clear that my 
rendering should be used, although sight should not be lost of 
the true Hebrew version. For the reading of the Septuagint 
should be used in the churches, because of its antiquity, whereas 
the scholars should, for the sake of the accuracy of the Scrip- 
tures, not forget the true version. Thus, whenever anything has 
been added in the margin for the sake of taking note of, this 
should not be put into the body of the text, in order not to cor- 
rupt the original translation according to the whim of the 
transcribers. In the same: contribulasti capita draconum in 
aquis; tu confregisti capita draconis. This is the correct form 
of the reading; hence ‘tu’ should not occur in the first verse, 
but in the second, and ‘aquae’ should be in the plural, in- 
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stead of in the singular, the same as Aquila has translated the 
Hebrew word ‘ammaim’ by rév bdarwv, that is, ‘aquarum.’ In 
the same: ne obliuiscaris uoces inimicorum tuorum, for which 
you say the Greek has r&yv ixerdy cov, that is, ‘deprecantium 
te.’ In the Hebrew ‘sorarach’ is used, which Aquila has trans- 
lated by ‘hostium tuorum,’ Symmachus by ‘bellantium contra 
te,’ the Septuagint and the Sixth Edition by ‘inimicorum 
tuorum.’ The meaning is clear from the preceding: ‘memor esto 
improperiorum tuorum, eorum, quae ab insipiente sunt tota die; 
ne obliuiscaris uoces inimicorum tuorum, that is, the voices which 
blaspheme you and disparage against you amongst your people.’ 
Whereupon follows: superbia eorum, qui te oderunt, ascendit sem- 
per, that is: ‘while you are deferring the punishment, they in- 
crease their blasphemies.’ 

47. Psalm 74: narrabimus mirabilia tua. For this the Greek 
has the wrong reading: narrabo omnia mirabilia tua. 

48. Psalm 75: omnes uiri diuitiarum manibus suis, and not, 
as you have read in the text spoiled by, God knows, whom: 
in manibus suis. In the same: ferribili et ei, qui aufert spiritus 
principum. You say that ‘ei’ is not in the Greek. That’s true, but 
unless we add ‘ei,’ the Latin is not complete; for we cannot say 
correctly: ‘terribili et qui aufert spiritus principum.’ 

49. Psalm 76: et meditatus sum nocte cum corde meo et exer- 
citabar et scopebam spiritum meum. For this we read in the 
Hebrew: recordabar psalmorum meorum in nocte, cum corde meo 
loquebar et scopebam spiritum meum. For ‘exercitatione’ the 
Septuagint translates ddo\ecxiav, meaning some sort of ‘decanta- 
tionem’ and ‘meditationem,’ and for what we call ‘scopebam,’ 
it puts écxaddov, which Symmachus has translated by avnpetwr, 
that is, ‘perscrutabar,’ or ‘quaerebam.’ The Fifth Edition uses a 
similar form. Dxadouds, however, refers in agriculture properly 
to the hoeing of the soil for the purpose of destroying the weeds. 
And as there the weeds which are to be destroyed are loosened 
with a hoe, so here the Psalmist uses this figure in connection 
with the imperfect state of his mind. But it is to be noted that 
éoxadov refers to one, éoxaddov to a repeated occurrence. In 
the same: a generatione in generationem. You say that this is fol- 
lowed in the Greek by: consummauit uerbum. But that would be 
an error in the Latin text, and no translator has it. 

50. Psalm 77: et narrabunt filiis suis. For this the Greek has 
avayyedovow, which means ‘adnuntiabunt.’ It is to be noted, 
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however, that the Hebrew has ‘iasaphpheru,’ which Aquila and 
Symmachus have translated by ‘narrabunt.’ In the same: e¢ 
occidit pingues eorum. This reading also the Hebrew has, viz. 
‘bamasmnehem,’ which Aquila translated by & crapots airay, 
Symmachus by rods \vrapwrépous airav, the Septuagint, Theo- 
dotion and the Fifth Edition by & rots rioow abrav. Some ig- 
norant fellows, however, have supposed that mXeloow was writ- 
ten for rioow. In the same: dilexerunt eum in ore suo et lingua 
sua mentiti sunt ei. The Hebrew likewise has the same reading, 
viz. ‘icazbulo,’ and all have translated similarly: gbeioavro airG, 
that is, ‘mentiti sunt ei.” Who, however, should want to put for 
‘ei’ ‘eum’? I shall, forsooth, not be a party to adulterating the 
Scriptures. In the same: et propitius fiet peccatis eorum et non 
dis perdet eos. You say that ‘eos’ does not occur in the Greek, 
which is true. I, hor ever, in order to avoid a loose construction, 
have completed the statement according to Latin usage. If any- 
one, however, should think that d:a@fepe? does not mean ‘per- 
ditionem,’ but ‘corruptionem,’ let him remember the place 
which reads: els 7d réXos uw) Stadbelpps, that is, in finem ne dis- 
perdas, and not, as most have translated erroneously, ne cor- 
rumpas. In the same: ef induxit eos in montem sanctificationis suae, 
montem, quem adquisiuit dextera eius. For this the Septuagint 
has the reading: dpos robro, 5 éxrnoaro » deka airod—and not, 
as you write, 5 éxricaro—, that is, quem adquisiuit dextera eius. 
Thus Symmachus has translated correctly according to the 
Hebrew: montem, quem adquisiuit dextera eius. In the same: et 
auerterunt se et non seruauerunt pactum, quemadmodum patres 
eorum. I know that the word ‘pactum’ does not occur in the 
Hebrew, but since all have translated in a similar way jovvbé- 
tnoay, and since the Greek form ovv#xn means ‘pactum,’ the 
meaning of the whole [i.e. jovréernoav|® is: non seruauerunt 
pactum, although the Septuagint has #0érncav. In the same: in 
terra, quam fundauit iv saecula, for which you say you have 
found: in terra fundauit eam in saecula. The Hebrew has the fol- 
lowing version, which also Symmachus renders the same way: 
els THY Viv, iv Wenediwoer els rov aldva. If the statement, how- 
ever, does not mean that the earth has been created, but some- 
thing else which is supposed to have been founded on earth, let 
those who think so prove from the context what the meaning 
is, as I do not know what which is not expressed should be 
founded on earth. If they think, however, that a sanctuary has 
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been founded upon the earth, the version should be: in terra 
fundauit tllud in saecula. In the same: et in intellectibus manuum 
suarum deduxit eos. The singular éy rj ovvéce is not used here, as 
you say, but év rats ovvéceow, which means ‘intelligentias.’ This 
idea is contained also in the Hebrew ‘bathabunoth,’ which 
means ‘intellectibus.’ 

51. Psalm 78: posuerunt Hierusalem in pomorum custodiam, 
which in the Greek means els éxrwpoduAaxvov and cannot be trans- 
lated differently from the way I have rendered it. The word indi- 
cates a watchtower, or look-out, such as the wardens of the 
fields and orchards were accustomed to have, so that of the ex- 
tensive city hardly a cottage was left [which was not under their 
watchful eye]. This is the sense according to the Greek. Besides, 
in the Hebrew ‘lichin’ is written, which Aquila translated by 
ABadpiov, that is a pile of stones which the farmers are wont to 
pick from their vineyards and fields. 

52. Psalm 79: et plantasti radices eius hinc. You say that 
‘hinc’ does not occur in the Greek. That’s all right, for it does 
not occur in my texts either so that I am wondering which dunce 
has altered your copies. 

53. Psalm 82: hereditate possideamus sanctuarium dei, and 
you say that the Greek has xAnpovoujowper éavtois, that is, ‘pos- 
sideamus nobis.’ This is a useless question, for when we say 
‘possideamus,’ ‘nobis’ is likewise included. 

54. Psalm 83: cor meum et caro mea exultauit in deum uiuum. 
For this you say the Greek has exultauerunt. There is no contra- 
diction in this, for when we read ‘exultauit,’ the meaning is: 
‘cor meum exultauit et caro mea exultauit.’ If, on the other 
hand, the form ‘exultauerunt’ is used, two exult at one and the 
same time, viz. the heart and the flesh. Let me request you to 
avoid this type of nonsense and useless questions where there is 
no difference in the sense. In the same: beatus uir, cuius est 
auxtlium abs te. You say that you have found in the Greek: 
cut est auxilium eius abs te, and I am criticized, as you say, for 
having avoided this rendering in my Latin translation. How- 
ever, who does not understand that if we should say: cui est 
auxilium eius, this would be a manifest error, and that if ‘cui’ 
precedes, ‘eius’ cannot follow, unless I am criticized for having 
avoided a mistake. In the same: in ualle lacrimarum, for which 
you say the Greek has xAav@ydvos, that is, ‘plorationis.’ How- 
ever, it makes no difference whether we say ‘ploratum,’ or 
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‘planctum,’ or ‘fletum,’ or ‘lacrimas,’ the meaning remains one 
and the same, so that I follow the rule that, where there is no 
change of sense, I write as it sounds best in Latin. 

55. Psalm 84: benedixisti, domine, terram tuam. You say 
that for ‘benedixisti’ you have found in the Greek eidéxneas, and 
you ask how that word should be expressed in Latin. If we want 
to quibble about words and syllables, we may say: ‘bene placuit, 
domine, terra tua’, and while translating words, we lose sight 
of the sense. At any rate, something should be added to give a 
proper meaning, and we might say: ‘conplacuit tibi, domine, 
terra tua.’ However, if we do this, some one might ask again why 
we have added ‘tibi,’ since it is found neither in the Greek, nor 
in the Hebrew. However, we should always follow the rule 
which I have repeated so often, viz., that where there is no 
difference in the sense, we should translate idiomatically and 
use a polished language. In the same: misericordia et weritas 
obuiauerunt sibi. You say that ‘sibi’ is not in the Greek. How- 
ever, it is neither in the Hebrew and is given in the Septuagint 
under a dagger. When these signs [viz. dagger and asterisk]® 
are omitted as superfluous, as it were, through the carelessness 
of most transcribers, the reader is badly led astray. If ‘sibi’ 
were not added, it would be thought that pity and truth had 
not met each other, but someone else, nor that justice and peace 
had given a kiss to each other, but to somebody else. 

56. Psalm 85: et non proposuerunt te in conspectu suo. You 
say that ‘te’ is not in your text. Add ‘te’ and thus, while cor- 
recting the blunder of the transcriber, you will correct at the 
same time your own error. In the same: et tu, domine deus, mise- 
rator et misericors. You say that you have found in the Greek: 
et tu, domine deus meus. But ‘meus’ is superfluous here, as it is 
neither in the Hebrew, nor in the Septuagint. 

57. Psalm 88: magnus et horrendus, for which you say you 
have found in the Greek @oSepés, which means ‘terribilis, ti- 
mendus, formidandus.’ I think it means, in the above expres- 
sion, just ‘horrendum’—not, however, as the common people 
think, ‘despiciendum’ and ‘squalidum’—according to the fol- 
lowing: 

mihi frigidus horror 
membra quatit; 


and: 


horror ubique animo, simul ipsa silentia terrent; 
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and: 

monstrum horrendum, ingens, 
as well as in many similar places. In the same: tunc locutus es in 
uisione sanctis tuis, for which you say you have found in the 
Greek filiis tuis. It is to be noted, however, that the Hebrew has 
here ‘laasidach,’ which all have translated by rots écios, that is, 
‘sanctis tuis,’ except the Sixth Edition, which translates prophe- 
tis tuis, expressing the sense rather than the words. In the 
xowy Only, however, I have found ‘filios’ for ‘sanctis.’ In the 
same: tu uero reppulisti et respexisti, for which you say you have 
found in the Greek éfoudéywoas. How big an error has resulted 
here from the change of one letter!—for I did not translate 
‘respexisti,’ but ‘despexisti et pro nihilo duxisti’—unless per- 
chance you think that éfovdéywoas should not be rendered by 
‘despexisti’ but, according to the most learned translator of those 
times, by ‘adnihilasti,’ or ‘adnullasti,’ or ‘nullificasti,’ or by any 
other word-monster which the inexpert may invent. 

58. Psalm 89: a saeculo et usque in saeculum tu es, deus, and 
you say that the word ‘deus’ is not contained in the Greek. It is 
clear that it is lacking there, since it is in the Hebrew. Besides, 
all other translators and the Septuagint have the corresponding 
rendering: a%6 rov aldvos cal ws rov aldvos od el, 6 beds, which 
means in the Hebrew: ‘meolam ad olam ath hel.’ In the same: 
quoniam superuenit mansuetudo et corripiemur. You say that you 
have found in the Greek: mansuetudo super nos. But ‘super nos’ 
is superfluous. 

59. Psalm 90: dicet domino: susceptor meus es tu, and you 
say that in the Greek text ‘es’ does not occur. But let me reply 
to you that in the Hebrew neither ‘es’ occurs nor ‘tu,’ but that 
the Septuagint and the Latin texts use these words idiomatically. 

60. Psalm 93: beatus homo, quem tu erudieris, domine. You 
say that in the Greek ‘tu’ does not occur, which is true. The 
Latin texts, however, use it idiomatically. For if we say: ‘beatus 
homo, quem erudieris, domine,’ the rendering does not sound 
so well. And when we say ‘domine,’ addressing the Lord, tke 
sense is not perverted by the addition of ‘tu.’ In the same: ef in 
malitia eorum disperdet eos. You say that the preposition ‘in’ 
is absent from the Greek, and that the reading is: malitiam eorum 
disperdet. It is to be noted, however, that also the Hebrew, as 
well as all translators have: in malitia eorum disperdet eos. But 
if we should want to read: malitiam eorum disperdet, then the 
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word ‘eos,’ which follows in the Septuagint at the end of the 
verse, would be superfluous and wrong. 
61. Psalm 97: recordatus est misericordiae suae, for which you 
say you have found in the Greek: misericordiae suae Iacob. 
However, the word ‘Iacob’ is superfluous here. 
62. Psalm 100: oculi mei ad fideles terrae, ut sederent mecum, 
, for which you say you have found in the Greek: rov ovyxabfjo0ar 
abrovs per’ éuov. Who, however, should not avoid such a transla- 
tion that, rendering verbatim, he would say: ‘ut consederent 
ipsi mecum’? 

63. Psalm 101: uigilaui et factus sum sicut passer solitarius in 
tecto. You say you have found in the Greek émi d@pari, which the 
ancient Latin texts have rendered by im aedificio. AGua has in 
the regions of the Orient the same meaning as ‘tectum’ in Latin; 
for in Palestine and Egypt, where the Divine Books were either 
written or translated, the roofs have no tops but éd@para, which 
at Rome are called either ‘solaria’ or ‘Maeniana,’ that is, flat 
roofs which are supported by transverse beams. Further, when 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles ascended unto the daya, he is 
to be supposed to have ascended to the roof of the building, and 
when we are told to put a ‘coronam’ on our d@part, it means that 
we should place a railing around it in order to avoid falling 
down. Likewise in the Gospel the statement: quae, says he, 
auditis in aure, dicite super d2patra, means: on the roof. The same 
in Isaiah: guid vobis est, quod omnes ascendistis in tecta uana?, 
and in many other similar places. In the same: factus sum sicut 
vuxtixopat in domicilio, which is expressed in the same way in 
the Greek, and you ask what the word w«rixépaé means in Latin. 
In the Hebrew the word ‘bos’ is written for ‘nycticorace.’ This 
Aquila, the Septuagint, Theodotion and the Fifth Edition have 
translated by ‘nycticoracem,’ Symmachus ‘upupam,’ the Sixth 
Edition ‘noctuam,’ which I, too, rather follow. Further, where 
in the Latin and Greek the reading: factus sum sicut vuxrixdpagt 
in domicilio, occurs, the Hebrew says: factus sum sicut noctua 
in ruinosis. The majority think the word ‘bubonem’ to have 
an ambiguous meaning. In the same: a facie irae et indignationis 
tuae. For this you say you have found in the Greek: a facie irae 
tuae, although it is clear that both the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint have the following version: 476 rpoowrov rijs épyijs gov xal 
Tov @upod gov. In the same: quoniam placuerunt servis tuis lapides 
eius et terrae eius miserabuntur. For ‘terra’ the word ‘afar’ is 
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used in the Hebrew, which all have translated by xoidv, and which 
may mean either ‘puluis,’ or ‘humus,’ that is, ‘terra.’ 

64. Psalm 102: non in perpetuo irascetur, for which you say 
you have found in the Greek: non {+ finem. However, the He- 
brew word ‘nese’ may mean either ‘perpetuum,’ or ‘fines,’ or 
‘uictoria,’ depending upon the context. 

65. Psalm 103: qui facis angelos tuos spiritus, for which you 
say you have found in the Greek: 6 rod rods ayyédous airou, 
that is: gui facit angelos suos. In this connection examine why, 
since God is being addressed, the prophet suddenly changes, as 
though talking to some one else, especially as he begins thus: 
domine, deus meus, magnificatus es uehementer; confessionem et 
decorem induisti, and: qui tegis in aquis superiora eius—that is to 
say, of the sky—qui ponis nubem ascensum tuum, qui ambulas 
super pennas uentorum; and then immediately continues: qui 
facis angelos tuos spiritus et ministros tuos ignem urentem; qui 
fundasti terram super stabilitatem suam; and a little further: ad 
increpatione tua fugient, a uoce tonitrui tut formidabunt; and: 
in loco, quem fundasti eis; qui emiltis fontes in conuallibus; and 
then: ut educas panem de terra. If thus all this is addressed to the 
second person, that is, to God, why is in one verse the third per- 
son suddenly and without connection introduced? In the same: 
a uoce tonitrui tui formidabunt. The Hebrew, too, has here: 
tonitrui tui, so that I am wondering how it has been omitted in 
the Latin texts through an error of the transcribers. In the same: 
hoc mare magnum et spatiosum manibus. You say that in the 
Greek the word ‘manibus’ is lacking. I know it, but it has been 
added in the Septuagint under an asterisk from the Hebrew and 
Theodotion’s edition. Furthermore, the Hebrew also has this 
reading: ‘ze haiam gadol uarab idaim,’ which Aquila has trans- 
lated thus: a’Ay xal rAarela yxepoiv, while all translators say, 
according to the Hebrew text, metaphorically: airy 4 04X\acca 
» meyadn xal eipixwpos xepolv, as though the sea with out- 
stretched hands were taking everything unto itself. In the same: 
ut educas panem de terra, for which you say you have found: ué 
educat. However, one thing cannot be addressed to God, and the 
other said about him. The prophet either addresses everything 
to God, or he says it to some one else about him. Since, how- 
ever, the larger part is addressed to God, also the doubtful por- 
tions are to be addressed to his person. In the same: herodii domus 
dux est eorum. For ‘herodio,’ which in the Hebrew is ‘asida,’ Sym- 
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machus uses ixriva, that is, ‘miluum.’ I, too, have translated thus 
into the Latin: ibt aues nidificabunt; milui abies domus est, viz., 
because it is accustomed to build its nest always in high and in- 
accessible trees. Hence, the Sixth Edition translates with greater 
clearness yet: miluo cupressi ad nidificandum. The Hebrew, 
however, uses for ‘abietibus’ and ‘cupressis’ ‘barusim,’ which 
means ‘abietes’ rather than xvrapiocous. In the same: pera 
refugium erinaciis, for which the Hebrew has ‘sphannim,’ and 
all have used the similar form rots xoipoypyAXlous, excepting the 
Septuagint, which uses ‘lepores.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
reference is had to an animal not larger than the hedgehog, 
which has characteristics of both the mouse and the bear, reason 
for which it is called in Palestine dpxduvs. These animals are very 
abundant in those regions and are wont to live in recesses of 
rocks or in holes in the ground. 

66. Psalm 104: dedit terra eorum ranas, for which you say 
you have read in the Greek é&#pyev, which may be translated 
thus: ‘ebulliuit terra eorum ranas.’ However, in this there is no 
difference of meaning either, so that I, following the ancient 
version, did not want to change what was not wrong. In the 
same: et contriuit lignum finium eorum, for which you say you 
have found in the Greek: omne lignum. But here ‘omne’ has been 
added and is superfluous. In the same: quoniam memor fuit 
uerbi sancti sui, quod habuit ad Abraham, puerum suum, for which 
you say you have found in the Greek dv dcé6ero, that is, quod 
disposuit. The Hebrew and the Septuagint, however, have the 
following reading: drt guvhobn rod Adyou rod ayilov airod, rod mpds 
’ABpadu rév doddov airod. Hence the Greek words dy défero are 
wrong in this place and should be erased. 

67. Psalm 105: confitemini domino, quoniam bonus, for 
which you say you have found in the Greek: quoniam xpnorés, 
that is, swauis. It is to be noted, however, that xpnorés may be 
translated either by ‘bonum,’ or by ‘suaue.’ Furthermore, the 
Hebrew also has the reading: ‘chi tob,’ which all have translated 
similarly: guia bonus, from which it is clear that also xpyorés 
is meant to stand for ‘bonus.’ In the same: non fuerunt memores 
multitudinis misericordiae tuae. You say that you have found 
in the Greek: e¢ non fuerunt memores. But the conjunction ‘et’ 
is superfluous. In the same: et inritauerunt ascendentes in mare, 
Mare Rubrum, for which you say you have found in the Greek: 
kal waperixpavav, and you think that the expression has to be 
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translated literally: ‘et amaricauerunt.’ But this rendering is 
similar to ‘adnullationi,’ or ‘adnihilationi.’"” Read Ezechiel and 
you will find that rapamixpacyds always stands for ‘inritationem 
et exacerbationem’ where the expression olxos rapamixpaivwr, 
that is, domus exasperans, occurs. In the same: et uidit, cum tri- 
bularentur, et audiuit orationem eorum. What you say you have 
found in the Greek besides this is superfluous. 

68. Psalm 106: ef statuit procellam eius in auram et siluerunt 
fluctus eius. What you say you have found in the Greek for this, 
viz.: kal éweriunoey rH Karavyidc abriis Kal éorn eis abpav, is wrong. 
In the same: ef deduxit eos in portum uoluntatis eorum. For this 
you say you have found: in portum uoluntatis suae. However, 
the Hebrew has not ‘ephsau,’ which means ‘uoluntatis suae,’ 
but ‘ephsam,’ which stands for ‘uoluntatis eorum.’ 

69. Psalm 107: exurge, gloria mea. What you say does not 
occur in the Latin is rightly not in this Psalm, because it is 
neither found in the Hebrew, nor in any translation, but is 
contained in the 56th Psalm, and it seems to me that some- 
body has transferred it from that place to this. In the same: 
mihi alienigenae amici facti sunt. For this you say you have 
found in the Greek irerayncav, that is, ‘subditi sunt.’ This, 
however, occurs in the 59th Psalm. In the present Psalm, how- 
ever, we find in all translations the reading: éuol add\dgvdoe 
épidiacav, which means: amici facti sunt, and is expressed in the 
Hebrew by ‘ethrohe.’ 

70. Psalm 109: uirgam uirtutis tuae emittet dominus ex Sion. 
You say that ‘uirtutis tuae’ does not occur in your Greek texts. 
It occurs, however, evidently in the Hebrew and in the Sep- 
tuagint. In the same: dominare in medio inimicorum tuorum. 
You say that the Greek has: et dominare. But the conjunction 
‘et’ is neither in the Hebrew nor in the Septuagint and is super- 
fluous. 

71. Psalm 110: Confitebor tibi, domine, in toto corde. In the 
Greek you say you have found: in toto corde meo. But ‘meo,’ too, 
is here superfluous. 

72. Psalm 113: deus autem noster in caelo, for which you say 
you have read in the Greek: in caelo et in terra. But the addition 
‘et in terra’ is superfluous. 

73. Psalm 114: et in diebus meis inuocabo te. You say that 
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‘te’ is not in the Greek, and that’s all right. Hence it should be 
erased from your copies. In the same: placebo domino in regione 
uiorum, for which you say you have read in the Greek: placebo 
in conspectu domini. But this is wrong. 

74. Psalm 117: et in nomine domini, quia ulius sum in eos. 
You say that ‘quia’ is not found in the Greek texts. It should be 
added, however, in the Latin copies under an asterisk. 

75. Psalm 118: et meditabar in mandatis tuis, quae dilexi. You 
say that in the Greek the word ‘uehementer’ is added. But this 
is superfluous. In the same: /euaui manus meas ad mandata tua, 
quae dilexi. You say that you have read in the Greek: ad man- 
data tua [quae dilexi uehementer];" but ‘uehementer’ is super- 
fluous. In the same: cogitaui uias meas. You say that you have 
read in the Greek: [iuxta]" wias tuas; but ‘iuxta’ is superfluous 
and ‘meas’ is more correct. In the same: ef uerti pedes meos in 
testimonia tua. You say you have read in the Greek: et awuerti; 
but the prefix is superfluous. In the same: ego autem in toto corde 
scrutabor mandata tua, You say that you have read in the Greek: 
in toto corde meo; but ‘meo’ is superfluous here. In the same: 
anima mea in manibus meis semper; et legem tuam non sum obli- 
tus. For this you say you have read in the Greek: anima mea in 
manibus tuis semper. It is to be noted, however, that the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint and all other translators have here ‘in manibus 
meis,’ and not ‘in manibus tuis,’ which is in the Hebrew ‘ba- 
chaffi.’ All ecclesiastical writers among the Greeks interpret this 
place that way, and its sense is briefly the following: ‘I am daily 
in danger and hold my life, as it were, in my very hands, and 
yet I do not forget your law.’ In the same: exitus aquarum de- 
duxerunt oculi mei, quia non custodierunt legem tuam. For this 
you say you have read in the Greek: guia non custodiui legem 
tuam. But this is wrong because also the Hebrew text has: riué 
aqguarum fluebant de oculis mets, quia non custodierunt legem tuam. 
In the same: pronuntiabit lingua mea eloquium tuum. You say 
that you have read in the Greek for ‘pronuntiabit’ @0éygera:, 
which word means either ‘pronuntiabit,’ ‘effabitur,’ or ‘loque- 
tur,’ as these are synonymous. 

76. Psalm 119: domine, libera animam meam a labiis iniquis, 
a lingua dolosa. You say you have read in the Greek: ef a lingua 
dolosa; but ‘et’ is superfluous. 

77. Psalm 126: beatus uir, qui inplebit desiderium suum ex 
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ipsis. You say that in your Greek text the word ‘uir’ does not 
occur. It is, however, clearly expressed in both the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint. 

78. Psalm 129: propter legem tuam sustinui te, domine. You 
say that you have found in the Greek: propter nomen tuum. I 
confess that a number of texts have that reading. But since we 
are investigating the truth, we simply must adhere to what we 
find in the Hebrew. And there we find for ‘nomine,’ or ‘lege,’ the 
word ‘thira,’ which Aquila translates by ¢éfor, that is, ‘ti- 
morem,’ Symmachus and Theodotion by véyor, that is ‘legem,’ 
thinking, as they did, that the Hebrew had the word ‘thora,’ 
on account of the similarity between iod and uau, which differ 
only in size. The Fifth Edition has ‘terrorem,’ the Sixth ‘uer- 
bum.’ 

79. Psalm 131: stcut iurauit domino, uotum uouit deo Tacob. 
You say that you have found in the Greek, for my rendering 
‘uotum uouit’, the form nbgaro, and you think that I should 
have translated ‘orauit.’ This, however, is wrong, for ex? 
means either ‘orationem,’ or ‘uotum,’ according to the context, 
as in: redde deo uoia tua, that is: ras ev 4s cov. 

80. Psalm 135: qui fecit luminaria magna. You say that you 
have found in the Greek: magna solus. But ‘solus’ has been added 
from a preceding verse, where we read: gui fecit mirabilia magna 
solus. Hence you should insert it there and omit it here as super- 
fluous. 

81. Psalm 137: quoniam magnificasti super omne nomen 
sanctum tuum. You say that you have found in the Greek: super 
omnes. The Septuagint, however, has: dri éueyaduvas éwi way 
7 dvoua Td Gyiv gov, as I, too, have translated into the Latin. 
Besides, remember that the Hebrew has this reading: quia mag- 
nificasti super omne nomen tuum uerbum tuum. According to the 
Latin version, however, the meaning is: ‘quoniam magnificasti 
super omne nomen—that is, above everything that may be 
called holy in Heaven and on earith—filium tuum.’ 

82. Psalm 138: quia non est sermo in lingua mea. For this you 
say you have read in the G~cek: quia non est dolus in lingua mea. 
But only the Sixth Edition has this reading. Besides, both the 
Septuagint and all translators and the very Hebrew text have 
either Aadidy or ddyor, that is, ‘eloquium’ and ‘uerbum.’ The 
Hebrew word in question is ‘mala.’ 
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83. Psalm 139: funes extenderunt in laqueum. For this you 
say the Greek has: funes extenderunt laqueum pedibus meis. But 
that is wrong in this place. In the same: You say that you have 
found in the Greek for: habitabunt recti cum uultu tuo, the read- 
ing: et habitabunt. But the conjunction ‘et’ is superfluous here. 

84. Psalm 140: dissipata sunt osa nostra secus infernum, 
for which you say you have read in the Greek: ossa eorum. That 
reading, however, is wrong, too. 

85. Psalm 146: nec in tibiis uiri bene placitum erit ei. You say 
that for ‘ei’ you have read ‘domino,’ which does not occur. 

86. And since you are asking at the end of your missive and 
my holy son Avitus likewise has requested me often how certain 
Greek words should be translated, I shall note these briefly. 
Neounvia is the beginning of the month, which in Latin we may 
properly call kalendas. However, since the Hebrews calculate the 
month on the basis of the revolution of the moon around the 
earth, and since the Greeks call the moon yuhrn, veounvia means, 
as it were, new moon; épnuos means ‘desertum,’ or ‘solitudinem;’ 
Opévos signifies ‘sedem,’ or ‘solium,’ vuxrixdpat, as I have said 
already,'® ‘noctuam’; xuvouuia is wrongly written with the Greek 
letter v and consequently translated by the Latins by ‘musca 
canina,’ whereas it should be written, according to the Hebrew, 
with the diphthong a, so that the form becomes xo.wduua, which 
means ‘omne muscarum genus’; this Aquila translated by 
ravuxrov, that is, ‘omnimodam muscam.’ Finally the word 
Aakevrnpwov, which has been rendered into the Latin by ‘as- 
ciam,’ I consider a type of tool with which stone is worked. 
Thus, translating from the Hebrew, I said: et nunc sculpturas 
eius pariter bipinne et dolatoriis deraserunt. Hence dakevrhpiov 
may be rendered by ‘dolatorium.’ 


Remarks 


1. The Gothic clergymen’s attitude, as shown by this cor- 
respondence, is that of word sticklers who believe in the ver- 
batim method of Bible translation at the expense not only of 
idiomatic usage but even of grammar. It does not appear far- 
fetched to suppose that this attitude of theirs was probably due 
to the fact that they found their Bible to be a transverbalizing 
sort of translation, reason for which they took exception to 


16 See 963. 
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Jerome’s method which was concerned primarily with the sense 
of the text, according to the slogan, Nec verbum verbo curabit 
reddere fidus interpres. 

2. This correspondence also suggests that the Gothic Bible 
text was quite likely constantly being changed by revisers on 
the basis of Greek texts they just happened to have in their 
possession and which may have been considerably different from 
the text from which the original translation was made, which 
fact may afford us an inkling of the heterogeneous pattern of the 
emendations made by successive revisers, in case there were 
others besides Sunnja and Fripila, in particular if we bear in 
mind Jerome’s statement that there were almost as many Bible 
versions as copies extant.!” 

3. The correspondence further shows that the Goths did not 
neglect either comparing their Bib'e with the Latin texts and 
probably correcting it, too, on the basis of the latter,'* particu- 
larly so because the Goths born in Italy quite likely knew Latin 
better than Greek and may have understood the former even 
better than their Graecizing Bible, for which reason the revisers, 
being anxious that their flock should understand their Bible, 
were probably under a great temptation to change, in places 
difficult to understand and where the Greek and Latin texts 
exhibited discrepant readings, their own text on the basis of the 
Latin, especially if the latter’s version appeared to be more 
understandable to their people. This is very rational to assume 
and finds an analogy in our own foreign population. Thus, for 
instance, the children of German parents as a rule know very 
little, if indeed any, German, and the rank and file of them would 
find it difficult to understand Luther’s Bible, particularly in its 
archaic portions, although there can be no comparison between 
his German and the Gothic Bible, as far as idiomatic speech is 
concerned. 

4. Although Sunnja and Fripila’s correspondence with 
Jerome has bearing only on the Gothic Psalter, yet by implica- 


tion it applies to the whole Gothic Bible. M. Meriex 


Loyola University, Rogers Park Campus, 
Chicago, Til. 


17 Tot sunt paene [latina exemplaria] quot codices. Ep.ad Dam. This may 
apply as well to the Greek. 
48 See G. W. S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, London. 














BENEDIKT GRONDAL AND 
HELJARSLOPARORUSTA!' 


APPENDIX 


As a supplement to Grindal’s own bibliography (Karadoyos, 
cf. note 2 above), but without vouching for completeness, I here 
append (I), a lis: of his articles and reviews in Icelandic periodi- 
cals from 1885 onwards, (II), a (probably very defective) list 
of his poems from the same sources, (III), a list of his articles 
in foreign periodicals, and (IV), reviews and articles on himself 
and his works. I am specially indebted to my friend Professor 
Halldér Hermannsson not only for several items overlooked by 
me, but also for checking my lists with the originals in Cornell 
University Library. Some items I also owe to Professor Richard 
Beck of the University of North Dakota, and the checking of the 
items of foreign periodicals to Mrs. John W. Perkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


I. ARTICLES AND REVIEWS IN ICELANDIC PERIODICALS 


1885 

“Um apétekara P. H. J. Hansen og vogmerina,” Nordanfari, 
Febr. 11, 1885. (Cp. P. H. J. Hansen: Opid bréf til... B. 
Grindals ..., Akureyri, 1886). 

“Ot af Othello,” ibid., March 14, 1885. 

“Nokkur ord um lifid, samantekin ut af hinum nyja mentunar-og 
berserksgangi { Nordanfara petta 4r,’’ Frédi, March 27, 
1885. 

“Herra Gudmundur Hjaltason”’ (occasioned by G. Hj.’s ‘‘Bene- 
dikt Gréndal” in Nordanfari April 10), Frédi, May 9, 1885. 

“Enn.” Fjallkonan, Oct. 16 and 31, 1885. 

1886 

“Til ritstjéra Djéd6lfs,”” Fjallkonan, Jan. 23, 1886. 

“DPakkletisavarp,” ibid., Nov. 27, 1886. 

1887 

“Til Djédviljans,”’ Fjallkonan, Aug. 27, 1887. 

Review of “Marie A. Brown, The Icelandic Discovery of Amer- 
ica,” Pj6d6lfur, Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 1887. . 

“Rasmus Kr. Rask’’(?), Djédviljinn, Dec. 31, 1887. 


1 Concluded from the July issue. 
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1888 

Review of “Jén Porkelsson yngri, Um fslensk skdld 4 15. og 16. 
ld,” Fjallkonan, Sept. 18, 1888. 

“ Inn’ nyji Sjdlfsfretari,” Djédviljinn, Sept. 25, 1888. 

“Vid ritd6m...um Dr. Jén Pporkelsson,” /safold, Sept. 26, 
1888. 

1889 

“Um exlunaredli porska,” Skfrsla um hid tsl. ndttirufredis- 
félag, 1889-90:17-30. Note: Gréndal was a chairman of Hid 
fslenska ndttirufredisfélag, 1889-98, and is thus also the au- 
thor of its Reports (Skfrslur) in those years. I list in the fol- 
lowing only special articles by him in these Skfrslur. 

1890 

“Lsafold og Utflutningamélid,” Fjallkonan, July 23 and 29, 

1890. 

“fslenskt fiskatal,” (Pisces Islandiae), Skfrsla um hid fsl. 
niiturufredisfélag, 1890-91 :41-75. 

1891 

“Nokkur ord um fslenskar bekur og rit,”’ /safold, Oct. 7, 1891 ff. 

“Fjégralaufasmari,” ibid., Dec. 2, 1891. 

1892 

“Um Semundar-Eddu og norrena godafredi, skodanir Bugges og 
Rydbergs,” Timarit hins [slenska Békmentafélags, 13: 82-169. 

“Vikingarnir 4 Hélogalandi og Helgi hinn magri,” )j65é6lfur 
April 1 1892. 

“Vikingarnir” (a reply to /safold), ibid., April 29, 1892. Cf. a 
reply by J. ibid., Nov. 28, 1892. 

“Nokkur ord um ritdéma,” Fjallkonan, Oct. 18, 1892. 

1893 

“Sjéviti og sjéskrimsli,” Timarit hins [slenska Békmentafélags, 
14: 98-135. 

“Ritmal I. Svar vid Pjédd6lfi 55 thbl.f.4.,” Fjallkonan, Jan. 17, 
1893. 

“Ritmal II. Bragfredi Finns Jénssonar,” /bid., Jan. 24, 1893. 

“Ritm4l III. Um galdra, seiSmenn og vélur, eftir Finn Jénsson,” 
ibid., Jan. 31, 1893. 

“Féein ord um vikinga Nordurlanda, eftir J.,’ Djéddlfur, 
May 26, 1893. 

“Natturugripasafnid m.m.,” Pj6dviljinn, July 27, 1893. 

“Ritdémur “Fjallkonunnar” um Gaungu-Hrélfs-rimur,” ibid., 

Sept. 30, Oct. 21, 1893. 
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1894 


“Um ritdémana { Sunnanfara, m1, 4 og Pj6d6lfi xiv, 52” (?), 
pj6dviljinn, Jan. 23 and 31, 1894. 

Review of “‘Chicagofér mtn, eftir Matthias Jochumson,” /safold, 
Febr. 21, 1894. 

“Miusagangur { Ameriku,” ibid., July 21, 1894. 

“J4rnbraut 4 Islandi,” ibid., July 25, 1894. 

“Ritm4l I. Um ritgerd B.M.O. { sfSasta Timariti Bokmentafél.,” 
Fjallkonan, Oct. 30, 1894. 

“Ritm4l II. Um “Islenskan skdldskap nti 4 timum” { [safold 
23. Sept.,’’ Fjallkonan, Nov. 7, 1894. 

“Ritm4l ITI. Ut af smdgrein B.M.O., Fjallkonunni, 17. név.,” 
Fjallkonan, Nov. 28, Dec. 5 and 13, 1894. 

“fslenskt fuglatal. Aves Islandiae,” Skirsla um hid fsl. nétt- 
urufredisfélag, 1894-95:17-71. 

1895 

“Hid fslenska ndtturufredisfélag,” /safold, April 20, 1895. 

“Um natturugripasafnid,”’ Fjallkonan, Oct. 2, 1895. 

“Fyrirlestur etlar undirritadur ad halda f leikhisi hr. kaup- 
manns Breidfjérds fimtud. h. 19. Desbr. kl. 9 em. Fyrir- 
lesturinn endar 4 _ stérkostlegri ‘Fuga’ um pbarfanaut 
bejarstjérnarinnar.” Fjallkonan, Dec. 18, 1895. 

“Nokkur ord um edlishetti dyranna,” Skfrsla um hid fsl. 
ndtturufredisfélag, 1895-96: 27-48. 

1896 

“Kirkjubladid og Hjdlpredisherinn,” Fjallkonan, April 8, 1896. 

“Um nattutrugripasafnid v1,” ibid., April 28, 1896. 

1897 

“Fra ndattirufredisfélagsfundinum  seinasta,”’ p7jédviljinn, 
Aug. 9, 1897. 

“Ritdémsraun” (on Hjdlmar Sigurdsson’s review of Matth. 
Joch., Grettislj6d), Island, Név. 6, 1897. 

1899 

“Gagnryni ut af grein { N§ Old m1, 2 ‘Rékmentir vorar’,” 
Fjallkonan, Sept. 7, 1899. 

“Opid bréf til béksala Sigurdar Kristjénssonar,”’ ibid., Oct. 26, 
1899. 

1900 

“Reykjavik um aldamétin 1900,” Eimreidin, 6:57-124, 
173-197. 


“Eimreidin,” Fjallkonan, June 9, 1900. 
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“Ot af Eimreidinni,” ibid., June 30, 1900. 

1901 

“Svar vid ritdémi { Bjarka,” Fjallkonan, Jan. 19, 1901. (Answer 
to this in Bjarki March 2, 1901). 

“‘ pj6dvinafélagsalmanakid 1901,” Fjallkonan, Febr. 9, 1901. 

“Nokkur ord ut af Eimreidinni,” ibid., June 8, 1901. 

“Fdeinar 4drepur um yYmislegt,” ibid., July 15, 1901. 

1902 

“Drattarbrautin,” Arnfirdingur, Oct. 14, Nov. 4, 27, Dec.15, 
27, 1902, Jan. 24, 1903. 

1903 

Review of “Gudmundur Gudmundsson, Lj6dmeli,” Eimreidin, 
9: 223-228. 

“Nagrenni Reykjavikur og Hafnarfjardar”’ (a review of General- 
staben’s map), Fjallkonan, June 23, 1903. 

Review of “Jén Jonsson, [slenskt pjéderni,” ibid., July 14, 1903. 

1904 

“Teitur” signed: Teitur (?), Fjallkonan, Aug. 9, 1904. 

Smabréf yYmislegs efnis eptir Myvetning, Ingélfur, Jan. 29, 
Feb. 5, 12, 1905. 

Posthumously published: 

“Ur bréfi Gréndals til Helga HAlfdanarsonar,” Skirnir (1914), 
8: 319-320. 

“Bréf til porsteins Jénssonar leknis { Vestmannaeyjum,” 
Odinn (1919), 15:69-72. 

“Bruddardraugurinn,” Syrpa (1920), 8: 271-283. 

“Trafellsméri,” ibid. (1920), 8:333-342. 

“Sudurfoérin, kafli ir efiségu,” Eimreidin (1922), 28: 267-282. 

“Otigangshrossin og hagagangan 4 stjérnarr4dsblettinum,”’ 
Lesbék Morgunbladsins, Oct. 18, 1925. 

“Vegabréf Vilborgar Sigurdardéttur,” Blanda (1928-31), 4:192, 
Stormur, Aug. 22, 1929. 

Letters from Gréndal and to him are published in “Bréf merkra 
manna,” Liégrétta, Aug. 26; Sept. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Oct. 7, 14, 
21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25; Dec. 9, 16, 1931. Later published 
in book form: Sendibréf fré Ben. Grindal og til hans, 
Reykjavik, 1931, but the two collections are not identical. 

“Geitlandsjékull,” Légrétta, 1932, col. 267 73. Reprinted in 
Y mislegt etc., Reykjavik, 1933. 
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II. POEMS 

1885-1906 

“Til fra M. G. Hjaltalin, gamlarskvéld 1884,” Nordanfari, 
Jan. 16, 1885. 

“Nd dr6é yfir austrid dapurt sky,” Sameiningin (1892), 17:97- 
98. 

“Alpingi, ‘1 egum alda straumi’”, Fjallkonan & pjédélfur, 
Aug. 6, 1897. 

“tGudjén Porkelsson fré Keflavik,’ Pjéd6lfur, Dec. 17, 1897. 

“Jélasdlmur,” Framsékn, Dec. 1897. 

“pjodhatidarkvedi,” Pjdddlfur, Aug. 5, 1898. 

“Kvedi 4 25 dra verslunarafmeli Geirs Zoega,” Pjddviljinn, 
Oct. 7, 1905. 

“Minni J. Poestions, sungid 4 samseti er honum var haldid { 
[dSnadarmannahisinu.” /safold, June 30, 1906. 

“Fyrsta kvedi Benedikts Gréndal sem prentad er,” Odinn 
(1906), 2:50. 

“Stjarna, nytt kvedi,” ibid. (1906), 2:51. 

Posthumously: 

“Gamankvedi,” Lesbék Morgunbladsins, Oct. 13, 1929. 

“Elsta pingvisan,” Odinn (1932), 28:48 and 56. 

It should also be noted that Gréndal has published at least 
371 obituary poems, which will be found listed in Hermannsson’s 
Catalogues of the Icelandic Collection, Cornell, under the headings 

Erfilj60 and Grafskriptir (t: 134-40, 187-193, 11:47-60, 77-80). 


III. IN FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


“Ornithologischer Bericht von Island,” Ornis, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Ornithologie (1886), 2:601-614. 
“Verzeichniss der bisher in Island beobachteten Végel,”’ Ornis 

(1886), 2:355-—374. 
“Tslindische Vogelnamen,”’ Ornis (1887), 3:587-618. 
“Zur Avifauna Islands,’’ Ornis (1901), 11:449-459. 


IV. REVIEWS AND ARTICLES ON BENEDIKT GRONDAL 
AND HIS WORKS 
[Gréndal’s own works marked by an asterisk] 


*“TOlf Alna langt og tirett kvedi,” Pjéddlfur, May 26, 1885, 
p. 91. 
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*Kvadi I, Rvik, 1886, revw by Sveinn Skilason, Nordri, July, 
1856, Iv: nr. 13-14, pp. 52-53. Cp. Gréndal’s answer in 
pjéséblfur Dec. 5, 1856, and Skilason’s reply in Nordri, Jan. 
1857, v: nr. 1, p. 1. 

*Ragnarikkur, Khéfn, 1868, revw by Jén Olafsson, Baldur, 
June 4, 1868. Cp. Gréndal’s answer in Pjéddlfur Sept. 2, 
1868, and Olafsson’s reply in Baldur, Sept. 24, 1868. 

Benedikt Sveinbjarnarson Gréndal, in Bricka’s Dansk biografisk 
Lexikon 1892, v1: 267-68. 

*“Gigjan,”’ a Poem by Gréndal and an article on him by DPor- 
steinn Erlingsson, Sunmnanfari (1894), 4: 33-35. 

*“Tslenskt fuglatal” aftan vid Skfrslu um hid Islenska nét- 
tdrufredisfélag 4rid 1894-95, a revw by Olafur Davidsson, 
Sunnanfari (1896), 6:7—8, 14-15. 

“Fallega Gudda,” a story read by Gréndal, [sland, Febr. 20, 
1897. 

Ben. Gréndal 50 dra, /sland, July 24, 1897. 

Benedikt Gréndal, der Jiingere, in J. C. Poestion’s Islandische 
Dichter der Neuseit, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 426-39. 

*Kv@dabok, Rvik, 1900, revw in Framsékn, Oct., 1900, Bjarki, 
Dec. 15, 1900, cf. Gréndal’s answer in Fjallkonan, Jan. 19, 
1901, and p. Gislason’s reply in Bjarki, March 2, 1901; 
in Eimreidin, 7: 113-120 by Sigfis Bléndal. 

*“Reykjavik” eftir mag. Ben. Gréndal, a revw by Matthias 
Jochumsson, Pjédé6lfur, Dec. 18, 1900. 

Benedikt Grindal dttredur, Reykjavik, Sigurdur Kristjansson, 
1906, pp. 128, with 5 pictures, a poem by the publisher, and 
articles by Jén Jénsson [Adils], Gudm. Finnbogason, Finnur 
Jénsson, Helgi Jénsson, and Porsteinn Erlingsson. This 
memorial volume is reviewed in Odinn (1906), 2:51, Skirnir 
(1906), 80:376-378, Eimreidin (1907), 13:142-143, N%jar 
Kvildvdkur (1907), 1:46, and especially in Pjédviljinn, Nov. 
15, 1906, Febr. 20, 1907 ff. (pp. 26, 34, 39): ““Athugasemdir 
vid minningarrit Ben. Gréndals,” eftir Eukairos. Further 
articles appearing on that occasion in periodicals and news- 
papers are: 


“Benedikt Gréndal,”’ Breidablik (1906), 1:67-68. 
“Benedikt Gréndal” (with portr.), Odinn (1906), 2:49-5S0. 
“Til Benedikts Gréndals fra Stidentafélaginu { Reykjavik. Vid 
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blysfér 6. okt. 1906.” A poem by p. Gislason, Odinn (1906), 

2:51. 

“Til Benedikts Gréndals ritad 4 bréfspjald med heillaésk 6. okt. 
1906,” a poem by p. Erlingsson, Odinn (1906), 2:51. 

“#fidgrip Ben. Gréndals,”’ Odinn (1906), 2:52-56. 

Benedikt Gréndal 4ttredur: /safold, Oct. 10, 1906, Pjéd6lfur 
Oct. 12, 1906 (there also: Kvedi Matth. Jochumssonar til 
hans Attreds), Valurinn, Oct. 17, 1906. 

“Der Nestor der islindischen Dichter,” by J. G. Poestion, 
Neue Freie Presse, Wien, Nov. 1, 1906. 

Article by J. C. Poestion in Newe Hamburger Zeitung, 1906-07 
(? not seen). 

*Nokkrar smdésigur, Rvik, 1906, revw in Fjallkonan, Dec. 20, 
1906, Breidablik (1906), 1:176-177 (Fr. J. Bergmann), 
Eimreidin (1907), 13:145-146 (Valt. GuSmundsson), N¥jar 
Kvildvikur (1907), 1:46 (Jénas Jonasson). 

*Orvar-Odds drépa, 2. prentun, Rvik, 1906, revw in Breidablik 
(1906), 1:176-177 (Fr. J. B.), Eimreidin (1907), 13:142-143 
(J. St.). 

*Dagritin, Rvik, 1906, revw in Breidablik (1906), 1:143-144 
(Fr. J. B.), Eimreidin (1907) 13:145-146 (V. G.), Nojar 
Kvildvikur (1907), 1:46 (J. J.). 

The following necrologues appeared after Gréndal’s death 
August 2, 1907: 

“Benedikt Gréndal, magister,”’ Skfrsla um hid tsl. nattdrufredis- 
félag, 1907/08-1908/09: 3-6 (by Bjarni Semundsson). 

“Benedikt Gréndal,” Breidablik (1907), 2:120. 

In the newspapers: Nordri, Aug. 2, 1907, Logrétta, Aug. 5, 
1907, Fjallkonan, Aug. 9, 1907 (excellent article, by Einar 
Arnérsson?), Djédélfur, Aug. 10, 1907, [safold, Aug. 17, 1907, 
pjédviljinn, Aug. 21, 1907 (“Erfilj65” by p. Erlingsson, p. 149, 
“Eftirmali,” p. 153) Huginn, Sept. 12, 1907 (““Nokkur ord um 
Gréndal,” by p. Erlingsson). 

“Benedikt Gréndal’’ (with portr.) by Porsteinn Gislason, 
Andvari (1909), 34: v—xvi. 
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*Gamansigur, Rvik, 1921, revw in Vésir Aug. 22, 1921, in 
Tsafold and Légrétta Aug. 23, 1921 (by Vpg), in Dagur, 
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ritudu fra Paris 8. Ag. 1868.”’ Eimreidin (1923), 29: 74-75. 
*Degradvil, Rvik, 1923, revw in Eimreidin (1923), 29:378-379 
(Sv. S.), in ZOumn (1923), 8:155-157 (M. J.), in Vésir, 
Sept. 25, 1923, in Légrétia, Nov. 21, 1923 (J. B.), in 19. jaunt, 

Jan. 1924, vir: 3-4 (signed: X). 

“Or drégum til Gréndals-stiidiu,” by H. K. Laxness, Morgun- 
bladid, March 29-30, 1924. 

“Athugasemdir vid Degradvél Benedikts skalds Gréndals,” 
by Hallgrimur Thorlacius, Glaumber, Légrétta, Jan. 28, 
Febr. 4, 11, April 8, 22, 1925. 

“Sr. Hallgrimur Thorlacius og Degradvél,” by Pérdur Edilons- 
son, Légrétta, Oct. 27, 1925. 

~ pérdur leknir Edilonsson og Degradvil,’’ by Hallgrimur 
Thorlacius, Ligrétta, March 9, 1926. 

“Benedikt Gréndal 1826, 6. okt. 1926,” Légrétta, Oct. 5, 1926. 

“Benedikt Gréndal,” Lesb6k Morgunbladsins, Oct. 10, 1926. 

“Um Gréndal,” by Hulda, 19. jumf, 1928, x1: 27—30, 44-47. 

“Or ferdaségu Charles Edmonds 4 Islandi 1856,” by Stefan 
Einarsson, Eimreidin (1936), 42:292-301. 
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A NOTE ON GRIMM’S DEUTSCHE MYTHOLOGIE, 
I, 296, N. 1. 


The purpose of this brief article is to correct an erroneous 
statement made by Jacob Grimm in his great book on Germanic 
folklore, and to substantiate this correction by presenting evi- 
dence inaccessible to the majority of students who are pre- 
vented by linguistic difficulties from utilizing research published 
in non-Indo-European languages. The statement to which I 
refer is contained in note (1) on page 1, 296 in the 1875 edition 
of the Deutsche M ythologie.' This offers the following explanation 
of the Hungarian phrase hadak utja (lit. via exercituum), which 
is used at times to refer to the galaxy in Magyar folklore: 
“ungr. hadakuttya (via belli) weil die Ungern aus Asien ein- 
wandernd dieser constellation folgten.’ Ipolyi, the codifier of 
Hungarian folklore, professes ignorance concerning the source 
of this explanation,® but remarks that the term hadak utja is 
apparently a Szekler (Transylvanian) colloquialism.‘ An ex- 
planatory myth was found by Lugossy, a nineteenth-century 
collector of Hungarian folktales, in Transylvania,® but it has 
remained hidden in the obscurities of the Hungarian language 
for nearly a century. The legend has for its hero Chaba (Csaba), 
the youngest son of Attila, who returned to Asia with the 
broken remnants of his father’s hordes after the so-called battle 
of Kriemhild. The following is a literal translation from the 
Hungarian: 

Hadak utja. Chaba is retreating with his remaining people, so that some 
day he may be able to return together with his Asiatic kin to reconquer his lost 
country, and so that he may dip Attila’s sacred sword in the sea of the steppes, 
for, according to the prophecy, in that manner only wil’ the blade regain its 
magic power. He leaves the Szeklers as guards on the boundaries of Transyl- 
vania, so that his return may be made easier. At parting they make sacrifices 
to fire, water, air, and earth; and the departing host vows to return with help 
in time of threatened danger even from the ends of the earth. Hardly do they 
reach the feet of the snow-capped mountains, however, when the neighboring 
peoples rise up in arms against the handful of Szeklers: but the earth quakes 
and the crowns of the pines tremble, and betoken to the marching host the 


1 Meyer, E. H. (ed.), Deutsche Mythologie von Jacob Grimm. Berlin, 1875. 
2 Tbid., 1, 296, n. 1. 

* Ipolyi, A., Magyar M ythologia (Badapest, 1929), m1, 20. 

* Thid., 1, 19. 

5 Akadémiai Kislemények (1850), 122; cited by Ipolyi, u, 20. 
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danger which besets their comrades. Some of the host return and crush the 
enemy in a surprise attack. A year having passed, the inhabitants of the valleys 
again become envious of the Szeklers’ lot, and threaten them with their armies. 
But the brook runs screaming into the river, and the river into the ocean: they 
bring tidings. There is no delay: the help arrives, the Szeklers are saved, and 
their enemies vanquished. After three years have passed new tribes surround 
the Szeklers, and the battle is unto death. Even the wind can hardly reach the 
hosts which are now marching toward Greece, but by allying itself with the 
hurricane of the steppes, it finds them far away in the southeast. They return 
and win victory for their kindred for the third time. 

Many years pass after this: the planted walnut seeds grow into ancient 
trees; the sons become old; the grandsons valiant weapon-wielding men. In- 
dustry transforms the virgin forest into a flourishing settlement, and the long 
sojourn changes the military post into a fatherland. There is no one who dares 
vex the hearths of the Szeklers, for whose defense their own strong arms and 
the appearance of unknown helping hosts are always in readiness. But finally 
the ancient hatred of the neighbors bursts forth against the Szekler who stands 
unrelated in his language and customs, and numberless people rise up to ex- 
terminate him. They besiege his little mountainous country from all sides. The 
Szekler fights gloriously but begins to tire because of the overwhelming odds. 
The Szekler is far away, perhaps forgotten; and the departed faithful comrades 
have long been dreaming their dreams in the earth. Only the star of the Szeklers 
is not slumbering, and, remembering the sacrifice and the pledge, brings a 
flaming message from the earth into the celestial halls. Down below preparations 
are being made for the last battle, and a handful of people is facing the enemy. 
Of a sudden the rumbling of horses’ hoofs and the clashing of arms are heard; 
and in the night resplendent armies march silently upward in the heavens: they 
are the glorious comrades who have thrice come to the rescue, and now for the 
fourth time as silent spirits advance in long battle lines across the starry skies 
to the help of their kin, and descend where the blue firmament embraces yonder 
snow-capped mountains. No mortal force can stand before these immortals; 
fear possesses the ocean of enemies, who take to flight in all directions and 
dare not look back. 

Henceforth the Szekler may rest in peace. His faithful watch will soon come 
to an end, when as a guide he will join the faithful descendants of those long 
departed to reconquer their heritage, the wide Magyar land. The path of the 
resplendent hosts which they had trodden departing and returning, remains 
indelible in the celestial firmament: it is the traces of their feet and of their 
horses’ hoofs that you see at light midnights glittering as a milkwhite ribbon 
on high, whose name since that hour has been Aadak uta among the Szeklers. 
Beholding it they remember Chaba and his father, Attila.* 


This legend clearly belongs to that large body of myths 
which are held together by the common belief that it is within 
the power of the departed hero to revisit the scenes of his 


* Ipolyi, m, 350-351. 
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earthly exploits by riding across the firmament.’ The belief is 
deeply imbedded in Hungarian folklore. The national hero 
St. Laszlé6 is thought to be riding among the stars,* but some- 
times he is believed to be driving the wagon-like constellation of 
the ursa major.® 

Since the source of Grimm’s statement is unknown, it is more 
tenable to trace the Hungarian phrase hadak utja to the legend 
of Chaba and his aerial host than to accept the assumption that 
the term owes its origin to the belief that the migrating Hun- 
garians followed the galaxy on their westward march. 


Les.tie C. TIHANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


7 Thompson, S., Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, Indiana, 
1933), mu, 389 ff. 


8 Ipolyi, 1, 248. ® Jbid., 1, 248; m1, 18. 
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STUDIER t HEIMSKRINGLAS STIL. DIALOGENE OG TALENE. Av 
Halvard Lie. Skrifter utgit av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, m1, 1936, No. 5. Oslo, 1937. Pp. 136. 


There have during the last few years appeared a number of 
investigations into the speeches and the dialog of Old Norse 
prose and poetry. The speeches have been analyzed and clas- 
sified as an element of the writer’s style, and they have been 
evaluated as evidence in such questions as literary influence and 
age and authorship of the individual works. Mr. Lie, too, con- 
siders this descriptive aspect: he shows how Snorre formulates 
his speeches and dialogs, and, by comparing the other King’s 
sagas, also shows what it is that especially characterizes Snorre’s 
method. Considerable space is also devoted to exemplifying the 
aesthetic side of the problem, the artistic reason for using direct 
speech. But Dr. Lie has also attempted something more. He 
tries to find the answer to the question: “hvorledes sé Snorres 
tenke-apparat ut, hvorledes den tanke-form som han preget sin 
innhgstede viden og kunnskap i fgér han gav den videre i sitt 
verk?” And he adds: “I virkeligheten star vi her overfor sp¢rs- 
mal av central betydning for hele den historiske videnskap 
som angir sagatiden. Fgrst nar man gjennem inngdende ana- 
lyser har kunnet danne sig en noenlunde detaljert og eksakt 
opfatning av de enkelte sagaskriveres mentale habitus, deres 
individuelle tankeform, férst da er muligheten til stede for en 
finere sondring mellem ‘dikt’ og sannhet i deres verk.” 

In Chapter 1, ‘Scenebeskrivelse og scenearrangement,’ pp. 
13-24, the author analyses Snorre’s way of fixing precisely the 
time of the happening, and visualizing the local situation of it 
as the background of the dialog, as a typical thing in Snorre’s 
art. The examples quoted in support of this, pp. 16-22, reveal 
excellently how this precision gives life and energy (p. 22) to 
Snorre’s account, whereas this is usually lacking in the accounts 
of the same happenings in the Legendary Olaf’s Saga, the Mor- 
kinskinna, and others. This giving to the scenes of his narrative 
an actual background is shown to be typical of Snorre’s nar- 
rative art, and herein Snorre’s Heimskringla differs from all 
other Kings’ sagas; in these it is entirely lacking. To me it seems 
that Snorre’s art is, in this respect, quite the same as that of 
the Family Sagas, where we find the same realism, the same 
dramatic quality and the same narrative devices. The other 
Kings’ sagas would seem to be the work of writers who did not 
have the close contact with life and events as Snorre had, and 
as had the final shapers of the traditionally handed-down nar- 
ratives of prominent families. 

In Chapter m the historical background, pp. 24-31, is ana- 
lyzed in the same way, and in Chapter 111, the ‘Motive of Play 
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and Merriment’ (Lek- og gledemotivet), pp. 31-36; and here the 
differences between Snorre and the Family Sagas are often pro- 
nounced. As compared with the other Kings’ Sagas all those 
features which characterize the art of the Heimskringla appear 
as additions and expansions “‘til de skriftlige kilder som vi kan 
regne med at Snorre har hatt til sin radighet” (p. 36). Dr. Lie 
grants that many of the additions and changes he has con- 
sidered up to this point may of course rest on borrowings from 
a tradition, written or oral, which cannot today be verified. 
But he holds that most of it has its root in “hans egen skapende 
kunstner fantasi og gir uttrykk for dypt personlige tendenser i 
hans kunstnerindividualitet” (p. 36). I wonder about this. Has 
not the remarkable narrative skill of the oral tradition of the 
best family sagas been an important influence in these particu- 
lar features of the Heimskringla? 

The author shows how considerations of dramatic effect 
often determine the formulation of the speeches: Chapter Iv, 
‘Discresjon.'—Objektivitet—Symptomatisk fremstilling.—En- 
sidighet,’ pp. 36-52. It is not only what is added to the dialogs 
that distinguishes the art of the Heimskringla; it is even more 
what is omitted from them.? There follows now a chapter on 
the inner structure of the dialog, pp. 52-68, and one on the 
outer structure, pp. 68-78 (the formulation of the answers, the 
responses). Snorre’s cleverness in this respect is familiar to every 
student of the Heimskringla,—how in the speeches of a quarrel 
he makes one speaker by a pithy effective rejoinder break 
down completely the arguement of the opponent. Dr. Lie ana- 
lvzes the dialog in such cases, and he shows that the principle 
of repetition is the characteristic thing;* and he points out at 
the same time, that this feature is a well-known phenomenon 
in ON literature, especially in the lays of the Elder Edda. As to 
the prose literature the author holds, and rightly so, that it is 
far more generally used in the Heimskringla than elsewhere, 
and also is here far more effective. And he says: “‘Dette forhold 
er sikkert 4 sette i forbindelse med en bestemt Andelig dis- 
posisjon hos Snorre, en hang til dialektiske tankeoperasjoner, 
til harfin ord- og begrepsanalyse. Det er tegn pa en sjelden 





1 Diskresjon, by which is here meant something like ‘artistic judgement,’ 
‘artistic discretion (in regard to all those things which makes the narrative 
dramatically effective and interesting).’ The weakness for loanwords from 
English mars somewhat the author’s style. 

2 However there is in the Heimskringla one notable exception to this, 
namely chapters 24-25 in Inges Saga. Why this difference here? I find no ex- 
planation of it in Lie’s discussion. Was the Inge’s Saga taken over more or 
less bodily from some other Kings’ saga? 

3 E.g., repetition of the identical word, in the same or in a different gram- 
matical form, or the repetition by using an etymologically related word. 
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evne og tilbgielighet til 4 gripe og holde fast pa og sterkt 4 
aktualisere begreper og forestillinger og tankemessig fgre dem ut 
i deres ytterste konsekvenser.” In the following chapters, pp. 
78-105, the individual speeches are examined and classified. 
Then in chapter x. pp. 106-116, the author offers a comparison 
of Heimskringla’s and the Sverres Saga’s speeches with reference 
to their use of external rhetorical devices.‘ In the discussion of 
tautological elements in the Heimskringla and in the Sverres 
Saga at this point, especially p. 110, I miss a mention of the 
fact that in this respect Snorre practices a device that is plenti- 
fully evidenced in the Old Norwegian laws, and of course in the 
Old Icelandic Grégéds. 

There is finally a chapter on ‘Saga-tale og hverdagstale,’ 
pp. 122-125. This is to me the least satisfactory part of the 
book. One may admit, as I do, that Snorre’s dialogs are re- 
fined art, of a form that surpasses even the best of the family 
sagas. And it is true that there appears in the sagas a consider- 
able number of terms for different genera dicendi, or ordafer, 
such as fagrmdli, ordaskreyting, ordaglesa; slettméli, hradmdlir 
(adj.); mdlspaki mdlfimi, mdlsnild, ordferi, etc; ordagnott, and 
the adj. in madr ordmargr. These, and many other terms that 
Lie lists from the sagas show that there was on the part of 
the listeners to the recital of sagas a fine appreciation for the 
apt word, the effective term, the ready retort, fair speech and 
eloquence. But I am definitely of the opinion that the model 
for the pithy and trenchant dialog form in the family sagas, and 
in Snorre as well, must be sought in characteristic features of 
the living speech of those times. 

The volume closes with a very useful list of the speeches in 
the Heimskringla with the parallels of other historical sagas, 
pp. 125-133, and an excellent bibliography. 

The author is to be congratulated on the important con- 
tribution he has made to knowledge in this investigation into 
the style of Snorre’s Heimskringla. 

GEORGE T. FLom 


URKUNDE UND MUNDART, AUF GRUND DER URKUNDENSPRACHE 
DER VOGTE VON WeEIDA, GERA UND PLAUEN. Von Kithe 
Gleissner. (Mitteldeutsche Studien, Arbeiten aus dem Ger- 
manischen Seminar der Universitat Leipzig unter Leitung 
von Theodor Frings, Heft 9= Teuthonista. Beiheft 12.) 
Halle: M. Niemeyer 1935. 112 S. und 16 Karten. RM. 6.— 


Der Anspruch der dialektgeographischen Methode, aus der 
riumlichen Lagerung von Spracherscheinungen in der Gegen- 


‘Some of the groups here, as especially ‘Den antitetiske parallellisme,’ 
p. 111, and quotations, proverbs, etc., p. 113, are discussed briefly by Gustav 
Indreb¢ on p. lxiii of the Introduction to his edition of the Sverris Saga, etter 
Cod. AM 327 4to. Kristiania (Oslo), 1920. 
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wart auf ihr geschichtliches Werden in der Vergangenheit zu 
schliessen, ist gerechtfertigt, solange die sichere und bedichtige 
Hand von Forschern wie Frings die Schichten abtriagt, Ein- 
briiche umreisst oder Restgebiete entdeckt. Und auch dann 
wird sich das eine Gebiet ungleich klarer und leichter erschlies- 
sen als das andere, je nach der Eigenart seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung und seines heutigen mundartlichen Bestandes. 
Unsicher wird diese Deutung sprachlichen Werdens auf Grund 
gegenwirtiger Sprachzustinde vor allem dort, wo es sich um 
ein so wirres sprachliches Durcheinander handelt wie auf kolo- 
nialem Boden. Desto dringender wird hier die Forderung, Riick- 
schliisse aus den heutigen Sprachverhiltnissen durch dokumen- 
tarische Belege aus der Vergangenheit zu stiitzen. In dieser 
Richtung macht die vorliegende Arbeit aus Th. Frings’ Schule 
einen ersten systematischen Versuch, und eben darum hat 
diese Untersuchung aus dem kolonialen Osten Deutschlands 
grundsitzlichen Wert fiir die methodische Festigung der Dia- 
lektgeographie im allgemeinen, und im besonderen fiir die 
Mundartforsch:ing auf anderen kolonialen Sprachgebieten. 

Die Verfasseiia fand sich in der gliicklichen Lage, fiir den 
von ihr vorgenommenen sprachlichen Raum auf griindliche 
diplomatische und territorialgeschichtliche Quellenstudien fus- 
sen zu kiénnen. Und gerade die Umsicht, mit der sie im An- 
schluss an eine Dissertation von W. Flach, Die Urkunden der 
Vigte von Weida, Gera und Plauen bis sur Mitte des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts (Greiz 1930), die verschiedenen Schreiber der Urkun- 
den drtlich und sprachlich festzulegen versucht, ist Mahnung 
und Muster zugleich fiir alle, die auf solch grundlegende Vor- 
arbeit wenig Zeit und Wert zu verlegen pflegen. Gewiss kommt 
man hier nicht immer zu sicheren, scharf umrissenen Resultaten, 
aber eine Beweisfiihrung wie die hier gebotene ist doch ein 
ermutigendes Exempel. Auf eigene Mundartaufnahmen aller- 
dings hat die Verfasserin verzichtet; so verlisst sie sich fiir die 
gegenwirtigen Sprachverhiltnisse auf die Karten des Sprachat- 
lasses, wobei sie einmal gestehen muss: “In anderen Fallen 
reicht die Genauigkeit der Sprachatlas-Schreibungen nicht 
aus, zu erkennen, ob hinter den urkundlichen Schreibungen 
wirklich phonetische Unterschiede verborgen sind”’ (S. 89). 

In einem ersten Kapitel wird die Frage der Vergleichbarkeit 
von Urkundensprache und moderner Mundart erértert. Wie zu 
erwarten, ergibt sich dabei, dass die beiden Sprachgattungen 
nach Stil und Syntax auf keinen Fall, nach Wortschatz und 
Wortbildung nur in beschrinktem Masse vergleichbar sind. So 
bleibt nichts anderes als die Laute und Formen in den Urkun- 
den der vier Vogtkanzleien aufs Korn zu nehmen, durch- 
gehende Unterschiede herauszustellen und demgemiss um die 
verschiedenen Kanzleiorte herum “‘Urkundensprachriume”’ ab- 
zugrenzen, die sich dann mit den gegenwirtigen Mundartriau- 
men vergleichen lassen. 
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Freilich sind diese wirklich und flichenhaft, jene nur sche- 
matisch und punktuell. So werden im weiteren die heutigen 
Grenzen bestimmter Spracherscheinungen im einzelnen ver- 
glichen mit ihrem fiir das 14. Jahrhundert urkundlich rekon- 
struierten Verlauf, soweit die Belege dazu ausreichend sind; Kar- 
tenskizzen im Anhang erleichtern die Ubersicht. 

Dank ihrer vorsichtigen, selbstkritischen Kleinarbeit ge- 
lingt der Verfasserin ein glinzender Beitrag zu dem wichtigen 
Kapitel der neuhochdeutschen Diphthongierung: Scherers be- 
kannter Ansatz einer Entwicklung von @ iiber ou zu au wird 
auch hier bestitigt von der urkundlichen Uberlieferung, die 
dem Wege dieses Lautwandels entsprechend fiir die siidlichen 
Kanzleien tiberwiegend au, fiir die Mitte haufiger ou und fiir 
den Norden meistens @ vermeldet. Und dialektgeographisch 
spiegelt sich diese Abstufung noch heute in einem siidlichen 
Gebiet mit auf, einem mittleren Mischgebiet mit w/, of fiir die 
Priposition und mit auf fiir das tonstirkere Adverb, und einem 
nérdlichen Gebiete mit uf und @. 

So scheint fiir den hier behandelten Raum kein Zweifel, dass 
die Urkundensprache des 14. Jahrhunderts mit Ausnahme 
einer wohlbegriindeten Verlagerung des mittleren Grenzbiin- 
dels im Grunde dieselbe riumliche Gliederung aufwies wie die 
heutige Mundart. Daraus folgen zwei bedeutsame Sitze. Fiir 
die Frage nach dem Alter der heute bestehenden Sprachland- 
schaften ergibt sich: der gegenwiartige Aufbau der lebenden 
Mundart auf dem hier untersuchten Gebiete muss schon zu 
Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts in den wesentlichen Umrissen so 
bestanden haben. Und zweitens: die Urkundensprache eines 
Ortes und einer Zeit schliesst sich verhiltnismissig eng an die 
jeweiligen mundartlichen Verhiltnisse an; Schreiberschulung 
und -tradition spielen dabei eine geringe Rolle. 

Wie weit dies auch fiir andere Sprachlandschaften und 
Zeitriume gilt, werden weitere Untersuchungen dhnlicher Art 
erst zu zeigen haben. Dann wird es vielleicht méglich sein, die 
Zusammenarbeit von Mundartforschung und Textkritik, die 
schon so manchen tastenden Versuch gezeitigt, sicherer zu be- 
griinden, der Mundartforschung mehr geschichtlich-dokumen- 
tarischen Unterbau, der Textkritik statt der Richtschnur einer 
mittelhochdeutschen ‘‘Schriftsprache” einen weniger kiinst- 
lichen, lebendigen Halt zu geben fiir ihre heute mehr indivi- 
duelle und konservative Gestaltung der Texte. 

Orto SPRINGER 


University of Kansas 


Die GEDICHTE WALTHERS VON DER VOGELWEIDE. Zehnte Aus- 
gabe. Mit Bezeichnung der Abweichungen von Lachmann 
und mit seinen Anmerkungen neu herausgegeben von Carl 
von Kraus. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1936. xxxii+ 243 Seiten. 
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W alther von der Vogelweide. Untersuchungen von Carl von Kraus. 
Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1935. xvi+497 
Seiten. RM 18.-, geb. RM 19.-. 


Diese beiden Veréffentlichungen gehéren zusammen. Die 
Untersuchungen (weiterhin “Kommentar” genannt) sind 
zum Teil aus Vorarbeiten zur Textausgabe hervorgegangen. 
Sie nehmen zu allem Stellung, was seit dem Erscheinen der 
ersten Auflage der Gedichte an Vorschligen und Anderungen 
bekannt geworden ist. Ausgangspunkt und zugleich letztes Ziel 
war dabei eine genaue Erklirung der Gedichte, die vielfach 
neue Deutungen ergab oder altere verschollene wieder zu Ehren 
zu bringen suchte. Diese beiden Binde werden die Grundlage 
fiir alle zukiinftige Waltherforschung bilden. 

Mit Riicksicht auf den beschriinkten zur Verfiigung ste- 
henden Raum kann in dieser Besprechung nur auf solche Stellen 
eingegangen werden, zu deren Erklirung und Verstindnis der 
Besprecher hofft, etwas Neues beisteuern zu kénnen. Er kommt 
sich dabei aber doch unwillkiirlich wie ein Schiiler vor, der sich 
vermisst, am Werke eines grossen Meisters herumzuflicken. 

Zunichst zwei Stellen, wo Textausgabe und Kommentar 
nicht ganz iibereinstimmen. Im Kommentar zu /8, 36 verteidigt 
v. Kraus das Attribut siiezen unter Verweisung auf die siiezen 
ougenweide in 21, 8. In der Textausgabe ist aber an der betref- 
fenden Stelle die Lesart liehten fiir siiesen eingesetzt. Im Ge- 
dichte 19, 29-20, 3 stimmen die Zitate des Kommentars nicht 
ganz genau mit der Textausgabe iiberein, z.B.: krenechen/krane- 
chen, eben/ebene. _ 

Die folgenden Ausserungen sind nach dem Numerierungs- 
system des Textes angeordnet. 

&, 9: dé dahte ich mir vil ange, wie man ser welte solte leben. 
Das Adverb ange iibersetzt hier ganz deutlich spitlateinisches 
intime, wie ein Vergleich mit einer Stelle in den Gesta Roma- 
norum Nr. 277, app. 81, herausgegeben von Hermann Oesterley 
(Berlin 1872), S. 678 zeigt: [lle hoc audiens iristis recessit. In- 
time cogitavit guomodo et qua via tot bona adquirere posset. Mhd. 
ich dahte mir vil ange wiirde in der lateinischen Sprache jener 
Zeit mit intime cogitavi wiedergegeben werden. 

8, 12: S. 19 des Kommentars spricht der Herausgeber von 
der ‘‘Tugendlehre’” mit der Dreiheit ére, varndez guot, gotes 
hulde. Der Ausdruck ist hier nicht gut gewahlt, da die genannte 
Dreiheit nicht ‘““Tugenden” sind, sondern “die héchsten Giiter,” 
wie sie bei Wilmanns-Michels I, 248 ff. genannt werden. 

8, 15: Der Herausgeber iibernimmt hier die Fassung der Hs. 
A, wo es heisst daz dicke ein ander schaden tuot, wihrend B und 
C folgende Fassung haben: der ietwederz dem andern schaden 
tuot. Michels folgt ebenfalls der Hs. A, waihrend Pfeiffer und 
Paul BC bevorzugten. Der Herausgeber gibt zu, dass die Fas- 
sung BC um 1250 schon vorhanden gewesen sein muss. Er 
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miéchte sie aber nicht fiir die urspriingliche halten, da sie vul- 
girer sei. Auch fehle ihr das dicke, das sicher mit Absicht ge- 
setzt sei; denn ére und varnde guot seien ja nicht Dinge, die sich 
stets ausschliessen miissen. Das vorgebrachte Argument be- 
ziiglich des Adverbs dicke scheint mir nicht stichhaltig zu sein. 
Der von v. Kraus verteidigte Satz erscheint mir im Vergleich 
mit dem von ihm abgelehnten mehr schulmeisterlich und we- 
niger leidenschaftlich, da ja die Vernunft zur Rede kommt, die 
zugibt, dass es doch nicht immer so schlimm steht, sondern 
eben nur dicke. In der Fassung BC hingegen ist der Dichter so 
ereifert, dass er die lobenswerten Ausnahmen gar nicht mehr 
sieht. Er schildert ausserdem die rechtlosen Zustinde seiner 
Zeit und will keineswegs allgemein giiltige Thesen aufstellen. 
Die Darstellung von BC ist also primitiver, aber doch nicht 
“‘vulgirer” als die von A. Wir haben hier nicht mit einem eigent- 
lichen Moralgedicht zu tun, sondern mit einem von politischer 
Leidenschaft durchdrungenen Kampfgedicht. Wer den Spruch 
34, 4 gegen Papst Innocenz III. verfassen konnte, diirfte sich 
kaum aus dieser Ungenauigkeit der Darstellung der damaligen 
Zustainde ein Gewissen machen. A. E. Schénbach, Walther von 
der Vogelweide, 2. Aufl. (1895), S. 119 gab folgende Charakter- 
istik unseres Dichters: ‘““W. iibertreibt ins Ungemessene. . . Er 
verfahrt also mit Bewusstsein ungerecht. . . W. ist Politiker und 
Parteimann, und mit Gerechtigkeit macht man iiberhaupt 
keine Politik.”—-Dazu kommt noch, dass die grammatische 
Konstruktion der Fassung BC korrekter ist. In der Fassung A 
ist nicht klar, worauf sich daz bezieht. Bloss auf varnde guot? 
Dann passt eim ander nicht. Bezieht es sich aber auf beide vor- 
ausgehenden Begriffe, so wire doch diw zu erwarten und ein 
Verb im Plural. Ein dritter Punkt in der Argumentierung von 
v. Kraus, dass nimlich das Wort der weggelassen werden miiss- 
te, um vollstindige Ubereinstimmung mit einem seinerzeit von 
Lachmann aus Lichtenstein beigebrachten Zitat herzustellen, 
kann nicht von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung sein. 

8, 28: Gegeniiber den von v. Kraus beigebrachten Griinden 
fiir die Lesart eim wazzer anstatt diu wazzer wire zu sagen, dass 
in 8, 31 weder ein bestimmter noch ein unbestimmter Artikel 
gebraucht wird. Alle dort vorkommenden Substantiva haben 
mehr oder weniger kollektive Bedeutung. 

9,17: Die Lesart in BC lautet man unde wtb tougen, wihrend 
die Stelle in A fehlt. Alle Herausgeber haben daraus gemacht 
man unde wibe tougen, da sie Senkungslosigkeit zwischen der 
zweiten und dritten Hebung nicht zugeben. Wenn wir aber mit 
BC lesen, haben wir zwischen wid und éougen eine schwere Zasur, 
wodurch fougen ganz allein dasteht. Dass Senkungslosigkeit bei 
Walther méglich ist, zeigt 39, 11, 39,14, und 39, 20, wo nach v. 
Kraus Senkungslosigkeit zwischen der ersten und der zweiten 
Hebung anzunehmen ist. An unserer Stelle nun ist tougen Ad- 
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verb und die Zasur davor ist durchaus begriindet und gerecht- 
fertigt dadurch, dass dem Adverb fougen zwei ganze Verse ge- 
geniibergestellt werden. Ich iibersetze folgendermassen: “Ich 
beobachtete mit meinen Augen Manner und Frauen und zwar 
heimlich (ohne dass sie mich hérten oder sahen), wahrend aber 
ich tatsachlich alles hérte und sah, was jedermann tat und was 
jedermann sprach.” Michels (und v. Kraus stimmt ihm bei) 
sagt, der Satz mit daz hebe nur explizierend hervor, was schon 
in den beiden ersten Zeilen ausgesprochen ist, also “Ich hatte 
eine Vision, bei der ich hérte und erblickte.”’ Diese Auffassung 
kann ich richt teilen. Michels sagt, sach sei allgemeiner als die 
perfektiven gehérte und gesach. Diese beiden Worter sind aber 
keineswegs einfach perfektivierend gebraucht, sondern haben 
intensive Bedeutung zur Unterstreichung des zweimal ge- 
brauchten swaz der folgenden Zeile——Beziiglich des Adverbs 
tougen ist hervorzuheben, dass die nhd. Wiedergabe “heimlich” 
nicht sehr treffend ist. Die Grundbedeutung ist “‘unsichtbar,” 
genau wie bei tougenliche oder tougenlichen in einigen Stellen 
des Nibelungenliedes. Vgl. Bachmann, Mittelhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch Nib. 67, 3 dé gie er tougenlichen, daz in dé niemen sach 
und Nib. 71, 3 er gie dar tougenliche und ruorte im sine hant. Die 
Bedeutung “unsichtbar’’ passt auch besser fiir das Adjektiv 
tougenlich in Gottfrieds Tristan 12661. 

9, 37: Es ist klar, dass der Klausner nicht eine bestimmte 
Person darstellt. Er stellt auch offenbar nicht den geistlichen 
Stand dar, sondern das glaiubige Christenvolk, das von der 
hohen Politik nichts versteht und auch in diese politischen 
Streitereien nicht direkt verwickelt ist, indirekt aber doch 
auch davon betroffen wird. Auch der gewéhnliche Mann des 
Volkes wird hier von einem Streit in Mitleidenschaft gezogen, 
an dem er gar nicht teilnehmen will. 

13, 5-32: In Strophe III und IV hat der Herausgeber je den 
2. und 4. Vers von 7 Takten auf 6 verkiirzt, um Ubereinstim- 
mung mit dem Reimschema der Strophen I und II herzustel- 
len. Diesem Vorgehen gegeniiber méchte ich auf die zwei 
Paare von grammatischen Reimen verweisen, die sich nur in 
III und IV finden und daher wohl anzeigen diirften, dass diese 
beiden Strophen enger zusammengehéren: vogelsanc (24): sun- 
gen (26), ranc (25): rungen (28). 

14, 38: Vgl. dazu jetzt auch Hugo Kuhn, Walthers Kreuz- 
zugslied (14, 38) und Preislied (56, 14). Wiirzburg, Verlag Kon- 
rad Triltsch, 1936. 

15, 27: Mit Riicksicht auf den Ausdruck se himel(e) scheint 
mir hier die Lesung ze helle (anstatt ser helle) der Hss. B und C 
besser zu sein. 

17, 3: Auch fiir das moderne Sprachgefiihl ist die Lesart A 
durchaus natiirlich: ““Der Lohn der Freigebigkeit (= die Frucht) 
ist wie die Saat,” d.h. “Wenn die Saat gut ist, ist auch die 
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Frucht gut.’’ Wir haben hier eine nur andeutende Metapher. 
Letzten Endes sind milie und sét identisch. 

18, 34: Lachmann (und ihm folgend v. Kraus) liess zwi- 
schen dewederz und daz das Adverb dé der Hs. C aus, wihrend 
es von Wilmanns-Michels beibehalten wurde. Seine Stellung- 
nahme sucht v. Kraus folgendermassen zu rechtfertigen: ‘‘Was 
soll dieses dé bedeuten? Die Krone und das Haupt Philipps 
passen doch bestindig zueinander, nicht nur bei der Krénung.”’ 
Dieses demonstrative Adverb bezieht sich aber keineswegs auf 
die Krénung, sondern auf die Person Philipps. Damit wird 
nochmals nachdriicklich auf Philipp hingewiesen: ‘‘Hier (bei 
ihm, in dieser Verbindung) setzt keines das andere herab,”’ d.h. 
“Sie erhdhen einander, wenn die Krone auf diesem Haupte 
sitzt.”’ 

19, 7: Wilmanns-Michels sagt zu dieser Stelle, ze Megdeburc 
kénne in Verbindung mit einem Verb der Bewegung kaum et- 
was anderes heissen als ‘nach Magdeburg.’’ Entweder denke der 
Dichter daran, dass sich der Zug aus dem Hoflager, das wohl 
vor der Stadt aufgeschlagen war, in die Stadt bewegte, oder 
unter Magdeburg sei das Zentrum, der Dom, zu verstehen. 
Hier hat aber gdm die Bedeutung “einhergehen” (wie auch 
sonst oft im Mhd), speziell “‘im Aufzuge auftreten.”’ Es ist hier 
nicht durch ein Adverb des Ortes, sondern durch ein solches der 
Art und Weise, erginzt: schéne gan. Wenn W.-M. recht hitte, 
miisste es in /9, 8 heissen dar gienc und nicht dé gienc. 

19, 11-12: Die Ausdriicke lise treten und slichen sollen nach 
W.-M. identisch sein und den ‘‘ruhigen, gemessenen Gang”’ be- 
zeichnen. Das diirfte nur fiir /ise treten stimmen, wie es ja auch 
in der Halberstidtischen Chronik heisst: sollempniter incedebat. 
Hingegen kann s/ichen in 19, 12 unméglich diese selbe Bedeu- 
tung haben. Es wire doch unpoetisch, an der Frau genau den 
gleichen Vorzug hervorzuheben wie am Mann. Der Text der 
Halberstidtischen Chronik gibt den Schliissel. Dort heisst es 
decentissime prosecuta est, welchem Ausdruck bei Walther sleich 
nach entspricht: ‘Sie folgte ihm ziichtig, in schamhafter Weise.”’ 
Dazu passt auch die Ubersetzung, die v. Kraus fiir slichen in 
19, 32 gibt: “Da schlich ich mit gesenktem Haupt dahin wie ein 
Pfau.”’ 

20, 10: Die Doppelhebung im Worte /antgrdve gerade an 
dieser Stelle ist vielleicht vom Dichter absichtlich gesucht, um 
so die Hauptperson des Hofes im Gedicht gebiihrend hervor- 
zuheben. Wir wiirden dann iibersetzen: ‘‘Der Landgraf selber.”’ 

21, 36: Diese Stelle ist bis heute noch nicht befriedigend 
erklirt worden. Der Grund liegt darin, dass sowohl Burdach 
als auch Wilmanns-Michels im Ausdruck kappe eine “‘cha- 


rakteristische Tracht” der Klostergeistlichkeit erblickten. Hinge- 
genhat v. Kraus durchaus recht, wenn er sagt, der ganze Spruch 
ziele so sehr auf die allgemeine Verderbtheit der Gegenwart, 
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dass der Tadel, der in dem einen Vers plétzlich gegen eine 
einzelne Person (den papstlichen Legaten Guido von Prae- 
neste) gerichtet sein soll, ginzlich aus dem Rahmen heraus- 
fallen wiirde. Zudem spreche schon der Plural die im folgenden 
Vers gegen eine solche isolierende Deutung. Da alle andern 
Zeichen aus der Bibel stammen, so liege auch unter diesem 
Gesichtspunkt kein Anlass vor, hinter diesen Versen etwas 
Spezielleres zu suchen. Die Klirung kommt ohne weiteres, 
wenn wir uns zum Bewusstsein bringen, dass die cappa nicht 
eine Tracht ist, sondern ein liturgisches Gewand, welches bei 
Verrichtung gottesdienstlicher Amtshandlungen iiber der All- 
tagskleidung getragen wird. Die gewéhnliche cappa wird vom 
Priester zu allen méglichen Amtshandlungen, die mit der 
Pastoration in Verbindung stehen, wie Predigt, Beerdigung, 
Segen, Vesper, aber nicht wahrend der Messe, getragen. Die 
cappa magna (die von Burdach erwihnte cappa cardinalis ist 
nur eine Abart davon) ist ein Chorgewand kirchlicher Wiirden- 
triger, also auch keine Tracht. Vg!. die Artikel Liturgische Ge- 
wandung und Cappa im Grossen Herder, sowie Gustav Ehris- 
mann, Die mittelhochdeutsche Literatur Bd. 1, S. 74 f. Die 
Bedeutung unserer Stelle ist also: ‘‘Die Geistlichkeit betriigt, 
(selbst) wenn sie die cappa trigt,’”’ d.h. “bei der Verrichtung 
pastoraler Amtshandlungen, z.B. beim Erteilen des Segens.” 
Gegen die Argumentierung von Wilmanns-Michels 1, 110, man 
wiirde die Anklage nur dann allgemein assen kénnen, wenn der 
Dichter den allgemeinen Ausdruck Pfaffen gebraucht hitte, ist 
darauf hinzuweisen, dass Walther den Ausdruck pfaffen sonst 
stets schon mit stark pejorativem Beigeschmack verwendet. An 
unserer Stelle sucht er die wiirdigste Bezeichnung, die er finden 
konnte; spricht er doch von gottesdienstlichen Amtshandlungen. 
Umso hirter trifft dann auch diese Anklage. 

40, 26: Dass diese Stelle von Wolfram im Parsival 294, 21 
parodiert wird, bezweifelt Carl v. Kraus nicht. Das ist besonders 
wichtig,da Martha Marti in der Einleitung (S.ix) zur Bartsch- 
’schen Parzivalausgabe sagt, Wolfram habe ‘‘méglicherweise”’ an 
diese Stelle gedacht. 

56, 14: Vgl. dazu jetzt auch die oben zu /4, 38 nachgetra- 
gene Arbeit von Hugo Kuhn. 

97,16: Um den Rhythmus +x+x+x+ zu erhalten, hat man 
in diesem Vers al eingeschoben (dar suo al min werdekeit). Diese 
Verbesserung scheint mir aber gegen den Stil zu verstossen, da 
gerade vorher das Wort al gebraucht wird. Ich méchte daher 
folgende Verbesserung vorschlagen: und dar suo min werdekett. 

99, 6 ff.: Hier hat v. Kraus durchaus recht, wenn er die von 
Wood vorgeschlagene symbolische Ausdeutung verwirft. Wie 
durch den Hinweis auf //8, 2 ff. klar gemacht wird, haben wir 
es hier mit einer Art Polemik von Seiten Walthers gegen die 
allgemeine Verherrlichung des Sommers als der Jahreszeit des 
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geselligen Verkehrs, des Flirtes und der persénlichen Gliickse- 
ligkeit zu tun. Nach Walther hingt die gliickselige Stimmung 
des Einzelnen nicht davon ab, ob es Sommer oder Winter sei, 
sondern nur davon, ob er von einer Frau geliebt werde oder 
nicht. 

99, 11-: Der Herausgeber hat recht, wenn er sich gegen Be- 
haghels Interpunktion (Punkt nach /a/ anstatt nach gras) wen- 
det mit der Begriindung, dass sonst zu viele Bestimmungen des 
Ortes des Beisammenseins zusammentreffen. Dazu kommt noch, 
dass durch die Rhythmisierung ++x+x von Vers 1 und 4 
(tinder der linden; dé’ miigt ir vinden) und die dadurch ent- 
standene Senkungslosigkeit zwischen der ersten und zweiten 
Hebung zwei schon vorhandene Ortsbestimmungen ganz aus- 
sergewohnlich emphatisch hervorgehoben werden, so dass das 
Beibringen noch anderer Bestimmungen wirklich des Guten zu 
viel wire. Auch mit seiner Erklirung des Refrains tandaradei 
als Nachbildung des Sanges der Nachtigall hat v. Kraus sicher 
das Richtige getroffen. Vielleicht ist dabei auch der Umstand 
nicht bedeutungsios, dass die Reime der ersten Strophe auf 
einer Spielerei mit den Vokalen i und a und deren Zusammenset- 
zung et (im Bairisch-Osterreichischen ai gesprochen) aufgebaut 
sind. Wir haben folgendes Reimspiel: i—ai—a, i—ai—a, —a 
ai—a. Vielleicht hat auch dieses Vokalspiel etwas mit dem Ge- 
sang der Nachtigall zu tun. Der Refrain miisste dann nicht mit 
—ei sondern mit -ai geschrieben werden, also tandaradai Cf. 
Alfred Senn, An Introduction to Middle High German (1937), 
p. 273. _ 

124, 1-: Ein ahnliches Bild des Schlafes als (langere) Uber- 
gangsperiode zwischen zwei ganz verschiedenen Lebensab- 
schnitten findet sichin der Eingangsszene zu Goethes Faust 1. 
Auch das Bild des fliessenden Wassers kommt dort vor: Der 
Wassersturz, das Felsenriff durchbrausend (Symbol des Lebens). 

124, 10-: Wenn es nicht eine Vermessenheit ist, auch zu 
dieser Stelle eine Meinung zu fussern, so méchte ich an der 
Form bereitet festhalten. Jede einzelne der drei Strophen der 
Elegie hat eine Stimmung fiir sich und ist in sich abgeschlossen, 
sollte daher auch ohne Beziehung auf die andern gewiirdigt 
werden. Das gilt ganz besonders fiir die erste Strophe, wo der 
Dichter die vorgefundenen Verinderungen nicht als etwas 
Schlimmes ansieht. Nur wirken diese Verainderungen auf ihn 
persénlich befremdend. Das fliessende Wasser ist das einzige, 
was noch das gleiche Aussehen hat. We friiher bloss Wald war, 
ist jetzt eine Lichtung und darin ein bebautes Feld. Der Dichter 
ist ungliicklich, nicht weil er den Verinderungen gegeniiber sich 
ablehnend verhialt, sondern weil er sich selber nicht mehr hinein- 
finden kann. Er ist in dem Lande, wo er als Kind gliicklich war, 
ein Fremder. Es ist ein natiirliches Gefiihl eines Menschen, der 
nach langer Abwesenheit wieder in das Land seiner Kindheit 
zuriickkehrt. 
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124, 19: Keiner der verschiedenen Abande-ungsvorschlige 
klingt mir tiiberzeugend. Der von v. Kraus gemachte Vorschiag 
hat noch den besonderen Nachteil, dass er zu viele Wérter 
aindert. Es scheint mir, dass der Vers lesbar und dem Inhalt 
nach passend herauskommt, wenn wir ihn folgendermassen 
fassen: den ni vil miuwecliche ir gemiiete gestuont, wobei bloss 
das Verb stuont zu gestuont (zu lesen gstuont) vervollstaindigt 
wird. Das Priiteritum des periektiven gestén wiirde sich dann 
auch mit dem Zeitadverb n@ vertragen. 

124, 23: Die Konjektur schar anstatt jér ist kaum nétig. Da 
in diesem Liede der Nibelungenvers verwendet wird, ist wohl 
denkbar, dass vom Dichter bewusst auch eine altertiimliche 
Reimart nachgeahmt wurde. Ahnlich wird doch auch in 20, 11 
das Adjektiv stolsen héhnisch gebraucht. 

ALFRED SENN 

University of Wisconsin 


ORENDEL. Herausgegeben von Hans Steinger. Alédeutsche Text- 
bibliothek No. 36. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1935. xxxii 
+171 S. RM. 4.40. 


Wir sind misstrauisch geworden gegeniiber der Normalisie- 
rune mhd. Texte, wie sie von den Meistern unserer Wissenschaft 
in den Musterausgaben der grossen mittelalterlichen Dichter 
durchgefiihrt worden war. Das ist nicht nur ein Riickschlag 
gegen die Zeiten jugendfroher Selbstherrlichkeit in der ger- 
manischen Philologie, sondern auch die natiirliche Folge un- 
serer wachsenden Erkenntnis. Zumal die dialektgeographische 
Erforschung der lebenden Sprache der Gegenwart im Zusam- 
menhang mit urkundlichen Studien hat uns die Augen gedffnet 
fiir die riumliche, zeitliche, gesellschaftliche Mannigfaltigkeit 
und Schichtung sprachlicher Bestinde in der Vergangenheit. 

Davon erwartet man viel fiir die textkritische Behandlung 
iiberlieferter Werke: fiir die einzelnen Handschriften zuneh- 
mendes Verstindnis ihrer sprachlichen Sonderart, fiir die wie- 
derherzustellenden Vorstufen stetige Anniherung an die tat- 
sichlich gesprochene Sprache und damit im ganzen ein héheres 
Mass von historischer Treue. Aber diese gesteigerten Erwar- 
tungen und ein paar einstweilen missgliickte Versuche ma- 
chen Textausgaben heute zu einem immer Angstlicher ge- 
fiirchteten Geschiifte. 

Umso mehr ist es anzuerkennen, dass der Kénigsberger Ger- 
manist sich selbst durch die spite, vielgescholtene Uberlieferung 
des mhd. Orendel nicht abschrecken liess, fiir die Altdeutsche 
Textbibliothek eine neue Ausgabe zu unternehmen. Nach Von 
der Hagens Abdruck der einzigen Handschrift H, 1844, und 
Ettmiillers zweifelhafter Umdichtung vom Jahre 1858 hatte 
A. E. Berger 1888 die erste kritische Ausgabe vorgelegt. Darin 
begniigte der Herausgeber sich, im Anschluss an Harkensees 
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scharfsinnige Untersuchungen iiber das Spielmannsgedicht Oren- 
del, Kiel 1879, die gemeinschaftliche Vorlage U der Handschrift 
H (1477) und des Druckes D (1512) wiederherzustellen; nur 
gelegentlich versuchte er, mit Hilfe einer dritten Uberlieferung 
in Prosa P (1512), iiber U hinaus zu einer noch ilteren Fassung 
durchzustossen. 

Nach Berger war U wohl urspriinglich in oberdeutscher, die 
iltere Vorstufe in rhein frinkisch-trierischer Mundart abgefasst. 
Gleichwohl glaubte er in seiner Textgestaltung die verschie- 
denen Stufen der Uberlieferung ohne weiteres aneinanderreihen 
zu diirfen, eine Inkonsequenz, die zur Not noch tragbar war, 
solange die sprachliche Wiedergabe des Textes auf eine ab- 
strahierte Normalform ausging wie bei Berger. Bedenklicher 
wird die Sache bei Steinger, der im wesentlichen nach demsel- 
ben Grundsatz verfihrt: auch bei ihm finden sich vereinzelt 
Verse, die den Archetypus wiederherstellen wollen, und gleich 
daneben viele, die sich nicht iiber U, die gemeinsame Vorstufe 
von H und P, hinauswagen oder gar solche, die fast allzu eng 
an einer der beiden Versiiberlieferungen hingen bleiben,—und 
alles dies nun in einer westmitteldeutschen Durchschnittsmund- 
art, die fiir A vielleicht, fiir U kaum, fiir H und D sicher nicht 
richtig ist. 

So kommt auch Steinger zu einer Vereinheitlichung der 
Sprache seines Textes, die der geschichtlichen Wirklichkeit 
nicht minder Gewalt antut als Bergers normalisiertes Mhd., und 
es ist ein geringer Trost, wenn der Herausgeber in dieser Er- 
kenntnis nun etwa den Wechsel von u und o bewusst beibehilt 
(S.xxx1). Ja, nicht selten laiuft das auf willkiirliche Differen- 
zierung hinaus: v. 367 schreibt Steinger sturmwint nach H und 
D, aber v. 391 stormwint, nur weil H hier einmal o hat; P 
schreibt « und in D ist das Wort gar nicht iiberliefert. Oder: v. 
158 schreibt Steinger Muselen, entsprechend HDP; v. 347 aber 
setzt er Moselen in den Text, nur weil H hier einmal o iiberlie- 
fert; D und P verbiirgen abermals u! Und warum heisst es, 
nachdem wiederholt begurte geschrieben wurde (v. 1000. 1054 
u.é.) mit einem Mal in v. 1666 begorte, was doch nur von H be- 
zeugt ist? D hat giirte, P. gurt! Ebensowenig Anlass scheint mir 
zu dem Wechsel der Zeitwortendung -en und -ent in v. 351. 363. 
401, von laze v. 1647 und Jazen v. 2485, oder von sie subrachen 
v. 2036 und zubrachen v. 2811. 

Indes, niemand kennt derlei Bedenken besser als Steinger, 
der sich die Miihe seiner Textgestaltung wahrhaft nicht leicht ge- 
macht hat. Oder sollten wir am Ende unsere Anspriiche an 
kritische Ausgaben neuerdings doch etwas zu hoch gespannt 
haben? Wer vermichte alles in einem: buchstabengetreue Wie- 
dergabe der tatsachlichen Uberlieferung, Wiederherstellung der 
ihnen zugrundeliegenden Vorstufen, Mutmassungen iiber Les- 
arten des Archetypus, Umschreiben in dessen wahrscheinliche 
Sprachform und obendrein gar noch Ausscheidung méglicher 
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Interpolationen, Eingriffe, die oft von literarhistorischen und 
quellengeschichtlichen Einsichten abhangig sind! 

Fast méchte man unserem Herausgeber recht geben, wenn 
er zum Beschluss seiner Einleitung resigniert bekennt, dass 
“nach der Lage der Dinge ein buchstabengetreuer Abdruck”’ 
der iiberlieferten Texte ‘‘die einzig folgerichtige und in ihrer 
Art unanfechtbare Lésung wire.’’ Der mhd. Orendel hatte es 
schon vor Steinger auf drei Textausgaben gebracht, und doch 
haben wir heute erst H in iibersichtlicher, leidlich genauer Form 
bei Von der Hagen. D muss man sich aus dem kritischen Ap- 
parat bei Berger zusammensuchen, denn Steinger kiirzt die 
Lesarten so stark ab, dass sie oft nicht mit Sicherheit zu er- 
schliessen sind: in v. 2128 hat D statt der stehenden Formel od 
allen wiben die mit dem vorausgehenden und mit den zwei 
folgenden Versen reimende Form weyden (!) eingesetzt, was 
natiirlich heller Unsinn ist, aber doch die Reimtechnik von D 
und seine Vertrauenswiirdigkeit schlagartig beleuchtet. Steinger 
indes ignoriert die Stelle, vgl. Berger zu v. 2092 seiner Ausgabe. 

Und die dritte Uberlieferung des mhd. Orendel, die Prosa P, 
die teils ganz ihre eigenen interessanten Wege geht, teils einer 
evident besseren Vorlage folgt, ist bis heute nur in kirglichen 
Fragmenten bei Berger und gelegentlichen Lesarten bei Stein- 
ger gedruckt,—ein beschimendes Beispiel fiir die oft wunder- 
lichen Wege unserer philologischen Wissenschaft! 

Dariiber sei nicht verkannt, dass Steinger in zahllosen 
Fallen iiber Bergers Versuch, die Vorstufe von H and D wieder- 
herzustellen, hinausgekommen ist, zuweilen, indem er Hin- 
weise F. Vogts und G. Roethes sinnvoll weiterfiihrte, meistens 
aber aus besserer Kenntnis des Mhd. und tieferem Eindringen 
in die iiberlieferten Texte. Um nur ein paar Proben hier anzu- 
fiihren: v. 20 hayligen gestrichen, v. 22 lambes gegen Bergers 
lemleins, v. 170 gliickliche Konjektur nach P, v. 365 und 6fter: 
mit alle, im Anschluss an Parallelstellen gegen Bergers mit 
schalle, v. 541 ja gliickliche Konjektur nach P, v. 1114 vast weg- 
gelassen entsprechend D, v. 1459 und 1487 kosen nach D gegen 
Bergers kiissen (H), v. 2050 gute Konjektur nach P, v. 3376 
vermutet Steinger rorach statt rores schlag, v. 3647 und 3779 
erginzt er einen ganzen Vers sehr gliicklich nach P: were tht 
wirsers danne der dot. é 

Natiirlich ist bei so spater, mangelhafter Uberlieferung des 
Konjizierens kein Ende; so seien auch die folgenden Ande- 
rungen mit allem Vorbehalt hier zur Erwigung gestellt. In 
v. 1642. 1643 scheint mir der riihrende Reim here/heren nachtrig- 
liche Bereimung fiir altere Assonanz kiineginne/bringen; ver- 
gleiche P: ich will das recht schwert gern bringen, was Steinger 
nicht verzeichnet. In den vier Versen 1909-12 sind v. 1910 und 
1912 deutlich spate Flickverse. Steinger denkt an einen Alteren 
Reim l/eide/heide; viel wahrscheinlicher ist mir ein alteres Vers- 
paar: hin uf den Jordan,/dar kume ich dir zu leide san (vgl. 
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Pfeiffers Germania 6,242f.). Als man sam nicht mehr verstand 
(D hat sere, H schier) wurde leide san zu lobesan! Den iiberfiillten 
v. 3581 wiirde ich mit P lesen: ich bit uch durch minen willen; 
Steinger verzeichnet P nur halb. 

In den quellengeschichtlichen und literarhistorischen Fragen 
gibt Steingers Einleitung im wesentlichen den Stand der For- 
schung wieder; mehr ist ja auch an dieser Stelle kaum zu er- 
warten. Dagegen hitte man vielleicht im Rahmen der Alt- 
deutschen Textbibliothek eine griindlichere und systemati- 
schere Darstellung des Uberlieferungsbestandes gewiinscht. 

So wird der Leser fiir die Einzelheiten fortwahrend auf Ber- 
ger oder gar auf die bald ein Jahrhundert alte Ausgabe Von der 
Hagens verwiesen. Von D erfaihrt man nicht einmal, dass noch 
zwei Drucke vorhanden sind und wo; auch fiir P wiren ein 
paar biindige Angaben schon hier am Platze gewesen. Oder 
hatte nicht die skandinavische Uberlieferung, selbst wenn man 
nur einen dusserlichen Zusammenhang der Namen gelten lasst, 
wenigstens mit einem Worte erwaihnt und zu der These eines 
Jahreszeitenmythus oder einer Heimkehrsage, wenn auch nega- 
tive, Stellung genommen werden sollen? Und gar die merk- 
wiirdigen Siaitze aus dem Anhang zum Heldenbuch, die meines 
Erachtens noch immer nicht ins rechte Licht geriickt worden 
sind, mussten doch in solch grundlegender Ausgabe des Textes 
beriihrt, wenn nicht wértlich angefiihrt werden. 

Aber zwei Dinge hat Steinger mit Recht betont: einmal, 
dass die Morolfstrophe als metrische Urform des mhd. Orendel 
nach Ausweis des heutigen Vers- und Reimbestandes eine 
schwachbegriindete Annahme und gar ihre Wiederherstellung 
ein vollig aussichtsloses Beginnen war (S. xi ff.). Und zweitens 
weist Steinger erneut darauf hin, dass man den Orendel, so wie 
er uns heute vorliegt, unméglich als das Werk eines Verfassers 
betrachten kann (S. xvi ff.). Wieweit seine Annahme von 
Schichten und Interpolationen im einzelnen sich rechtfertigen 
lasst, ist nicht so leicht abgetan; doch gedenke ich darauf bald 
ausfiihrlich zuriickzukommen. 

Es gilt, die mhd. Orendeldichtung endlich einmal aus sich 
selbst und aus den literarischen Bedingungen der Zeit heraus 
zu verstehen, nachdem man so lange sich in elementare Text- 
kritik verbohrt oder in luftig mythologische Phantasien ver- 
loren. Eine griindliche Untersuchung dieser Art scheint mir 
umso dringender als gerade hier mit dem romantischen Be- 
griffe des Spielmanns viel Unfug getrieben worden ist. Nament- 
lich die Frage des so vorlauten geistlich-legendarischen Ele- 
ments scheint mir noch nie scharf genug ins Auge gefasst worden 
zu sein, obwohl schon H. Schneider in seinem Buche Helden- 
dichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Ritterdichtung, 1925, S. 185 f. und 
478 f. den entscheidenden Ansatz dazu bietet. 

Vielleicht ist es bei eindringenderem Lesen doch méglich, 
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selbst in der spaiten Uberlieferung des Werkes Nahte nachzu- 
fiihlen, aus denen sich Schliisse fiir seine literarhistorische Ent- 
wicklung ergeben. Die eigentliche literarhistorische Arbeit am 
Orendel steht, wie bei so vielen Dichtungen des deutschen Mit- 
telalters, trotz aller philologischen Forschung noch aus, und 
leider wird man sagen miissen, dass Steingers jiingste Ausgabe, 
trotz gliicklicher, kritischer Gedanken der Einleitung, trotz 
vieler Verbesserungen der Textgestalt und der iiberaus sorg- 
faltigen Drucklegung dafiir keine tragfaihige Grundlage bietet 
(ein kleines Versehen auf S. xxxi, letzte Zeile unten: “Endung 
en’’). Immer wieder wird man auf Befgers ergiebige, wenn auch 
unkritische Einleitung, seine vollstandigeren Lesarten, seine 
Sammlung von Formelversen, Reimen, Parallelen zuriick- 
greifen und endlich auch einmal den Prosatext P erschépfend 
zu Rate ziehen miissen. 


Otto SPRINGER 
University of Kansas 


ZuR GEOGRAPHIE DES MITTELENGLISCHEN WORTSCHATZES. Von 
Rolf Kaiser. 1937. Mayer & Miiller, G. m. b. H. in Leipzig. 
Pp. 318. Palaestra 205. Untersuchungen und Texte aus der 
deutschen und englischen Philologie. 


It is rather surprising that there has not until now been 
undertaken any investigation of Middle English word-geo- 
graphy. The differences between Northern and Southern Eng- 
lish, extensive already in the Old English period, increased 
rapidly in the ME period. And these differences are evidenced 
not only in pronunciation, orthography, and syntax, but also 
in the vocabulary. But while there have been numerous studies 
of these things the question of the regional differences of the 
vocabulary has been treated in only two works, namely R. Jor- 
dan’s Eigentiimlichkeiten des anglischen Wortschatzes (Heidel- 
berg, 1906), and G. Scherer’s Chronologie und Geography des 
angelsichsischen Wortschatzes (Berlin, 1928), both limited to Old 
English.’ 

In ME documents there are, as is well known, several state- 
ments about the great difference between the language of the 
North and that of the South. These statements show that the 
writers recognized that there were differences in the pronuncia- 
tion, in the vocabulary, and in the forms of the written lan- 
guage. When the author of the northern version of the Cursor 
Mundi in verses 20061-20064 says that the original was ‘draun’ 
in ‘sotherin englis,’ and he has turned it ‘till our aun Language of 


1 Miss Serjeantson’s A History of the Foreign Words in English may here 
be mentioned. 
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the northrin lede, That can nan oither englis rede,” he is, of 
course, speaking of the language of books only. But Trevisa of 
Gloucestershire speaks only of the pronunciation when he en- 
larges upon: “hou Englysch . . . is so divers of soun in pis ylond 
... “Al pe longage of pe Norphumbres, and specialych at Zork, 
ys so scharp, slytting and frotyng and unschape, pat we souperon 
men may pat longage unnebe understonde.’” 

Caxton on the other hand is considering more particularly 
the ‘termes’ to be used when making translations (the word 
‘termes’ recurs constantly in his remarks) then he tells of an 
amusing incident involving the two words eggs and eyrem, to 
show the difficulties a writer (or translator) has to contend 
with. In this case the difference in vocabulary of the two 
speakers is due to the fact that the ‘mercer’ uses the new word; 
but in the speech of the locality only the native English word 
eyren was used. In general it may no doubt be said that the 
vocabulary of the South and that of the North had become 
very definitely different in the course of the ME period, first 
in that districts farther away from the capital had remained 
more conservative in the retention of OE words; and also in 
that the northern Midlands and the North had adopted a large 
number of Danish and Norse Words. 

The author of the present work has attempted to <eter- 
mine which words in the dialects were peculiar to the North 
and which were peculiar to the South, and thus to produce a 
word-geography of the period. The reader can well understand 
the great amount of painstaking labor involved in this under- 
taking. The author speaks in the Vorwort of how the lack of a 
good and complete dictionary of ME greatly complicated the 
task. His method has been to use a text that exists in manu- 
scripts of the two areas. He selected the Cursor Mundt, surely 
a very happy choice. There is given first an account of the 
manuscripts, with statements of localization of each by earlier 
scholars (pp. 3-5). This is followed by a chapfer on the pro- 
venience of the C.M. With evidence that to me is absolutely 
convincing (pp. 5-14), he arrives at the conclusion that the 
C.M. was written in southern Scotland, thus, on the basis of 
the vocabulary, agreeing with conclusions which Strandberg’s 
investigations into the rhymes of the C.M. led to.‘ Kaiser’s 
most important argument is a list of ninety-four words which 
otherwise are found exclusively in Scottish texts. 

2 The passage is quoted by the author on p. 1. 

*In Chapter 11x of the translation of Higden’s Polychronicon. When a 
little earlier in the same chapter he says that ‘som usep strange . . . harrying 
and garrying’ he refers, perhaps, to the Northern r. 

‘In spite of his facts, however, Strandberg was inclined to assign the 
C.M. to Northern England because of arguments by Hupe; these are, however, 
shown by Kaiser to be untenable, 
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The author offers, first, lists of words from the C.M. based 
on an examination of all the manuscripts. These lists are in the 
nature of a comparison of the manuscripts of C.M., being 
groups: A, words of Old English origin, pp. 18-38; B, words of 
Scandinavian origin, pp. 39-65; C, words of Romance origin, 
pp. 66-70; and D, words of other origin, ME coinages or ME 
new derivatives, pp. 71-98. In regard to Group D it may here 
be added that the great majority are new formations in ME 
based on the words in Groups A and B. In an Anhang (p. 99) 
to these groups a list of words (thirty-nine in all) are given 
which were not admitted to the lists of dialectal criteria ‘‘weil 
sie trotz haufiger Abinderung durch die siidlicheren Cursor- 
schreiber auch in wenigen Siidtextan auftreten,” and these 
words are therefore excluded from further consideration. The 
real reason for this is the necessity of securing an absolutely 
‘closed’ body of words for the word-geography of the two areas. 
The words in question are nearly all typically Northern words 
(flite, vb; ferli, sb., hailse, vb., to greet; harn, brain; lain, to 
conceal; dring, man, etc.), but they cannot be used for the 
author’s purpose. 

After the completion of the closed lists of Northern words 
(pp. 18-110) there is offered a list of the Southern words that 
have been secured (pp. 111-113). 

Chapter m: ‘‘Priifung und Ausweitung der Wortlisten an 
Hand von lokalisierten und datierten Werken”’ (pp. 114-146). 
Only a small number of new words were secured by the exam- 
ination of other Northern and Southern texts; but the list 
already secured became more firmly established; few also were 
the additions to the southern list. The author says here: “... 
zum anderen scheint der siidliche Sprachschatz aber tatsach- 
lich auch arm an typischen Wérten zu sein.’”’ Of this greater 
richness and vitality of Northern as compared with Southern 
he adds: ‘“‘Die Sprache des Nordens ist dagegen lebenskriftiger. 
Sie hat die Méglichkeiten, die vor allem durch Erhaltung des 
alten Sprachgutes, durch Ableitung und Neu-bildung und nicht 
zuletzt durch Aufnahme skandinavischer Lehnwérter gegeben 
waren, zu ihrer Formung voll genutzt. Der Umfang des nérd- 
lichen Wortschatzes bleibt dem des Siidens bei weitem iiber- 
legen.” 

In Chapter 11 the author wishes, on the basis of the secured 
word-geography, to determine the home of a series of ME works 
which have not so far been convincingly localized. From this 
very interesting and important chapter I shall mention briefly 
the part that deals with the works of the Gawain poet. First, 
as tested by the word-geographical evidence there can be no 
uncertainty any more, it seems to me, that also St. Erkenwald 
is by the same author as Sir Gwain and the Green Knight, The 
Pearl, Cleanness, and Patience. Secondly, after discussing the 
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opinions of other writers on the question of the home of the 
Gawain poet, he shows that the evidence of the word-geo- 
graphy of these works very definitely points to the Northwest, 
and “‘at least as far north as the northernmost part of Lanca- 
shire, better still to Westmoreland or South Cumberland.” In 
Chapter 1v “Verbreitung und Gebrauch der geographisch ge- 
bundenen Wéorter,” pp. 175-291, we have something like a 
selective ME dictionary, divided into two parts under the cap- 
tions Nordwérter and Siidwérter. The first makes up the pp. 175- 
278; the second part, pp. 279-291 (which figures show again 
how relatively poor the South was in typical regional words); 
a third part gives the abbreviations of titles of ME works, pp. 
292-307. In the two lists each word is followed by an indication 
of all the ME works in which it is found. 

It has not been the purpose here to consider details, or to 
speak of points about which I might have a different opinion 
(there are very few such). I have rather wished to give some 
idea of what this interesting and most significant investigation 
has achieved toward enhancing our knowledge of the English 
language in the ME period. 

There is an excellent Bibliography, pp. 308-315. and a lit- 
erary-geographical chart of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
GrorcE T. FLom 


ECHTERMEYER. AUSWAHL DEUTSCHER GEDICHTE von den An- 
fingen bis zur Gegenwart. Neugestaltet von Dr. Richard 
Wittsack. Mit 32 Bildern. 48. (Jubilaéums-) Ausgabe. 352- 
360. Tausend. 824 Seiten. Ganzleinen. 5.80 RM. Buch- 
handlung des Waisenhauses G.m.b.H. Halle (Saale) Berlin. 
1936. 

Diese Jubiliumsausgabe des Echtermeyer ist eine bedeu- 
tende literarische Tat, die die ehrwiirdige, nun hundertjahrige 
Gedichtsammlung wieder in die vorderste Reihe, ja, man darf 
unumwunden sagen, an den ersten Platz der Sammlungen 
deutscher Lyrik stellt. Mit feinstem kiinstlerischen Geschmack 
und unter takivoller Wahrung der grofen Tradition des 
Werkes hat Richard Wittsack, der Leiter der Abteilung fiir 
Sprechkunde an der Martin Luther-Universitat Halle-Witten- 
berg und der bedeutendste kiinstlerische Sprecher deutscher 
Dichtung in der Gegenwart, dem Buche seine neue Gestalt 
gegeben. Nach entwicklungsgeschichtlichem und motivischem 
Aufbau wird hier die deutsche Dichtung von der Edda bis zur 
Gegenwart dargeboten. Manches Tote, das aus sein pidago- 
gischer Pietait in den friiheren Ausgaben mitgeschleppt wurde, 
ist ausgemerzt worden. Gedichte friiherer Epochen sind in 
geschmackvollen neuen Ubertragungen, denen zum Teil der 
Urtext gegeniibersteht, eingefiigt. Beachtenswert ist die Neuge- 
staltung des Teiles 4, der eine Auswahl deutscher Volkslieder 
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vom 12. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart bringt und manches 
wertvolle, neuentdeckte und neuentstandene Gut vermittelt. 
Der 6. Teil, der das Zeitalter der Klassik und Romantik dar- 
stellt, findet seinen Héhepunkt in der feinsinnigen Auswahl der 
Gedichte Goethes, Schillers und Hélderlins. Die Auslassung 
Heines wird mancher schmerzlich empfinden. Der siebente Ab- 
schnitt zeigt eine gute Verteilung des Schwergenwichts in der 
Auswahl der Dichtung des Realismus. Die Droste, Hebbel, 
C. F. Meyer, Fontane, Storm sind in meisterhafter Auswahl 
vertreten. Die gréfte Leistung Wittsacks liegt in der Gestal- 
tung des 8. Teiles, der die Lyrik vom Ausgang des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts bis zur Gegenwart darbietet und neben bekanntem 
eine Fiille neuen und interessanten Materials bringt, wie es nur 
ein Kundiger und Verstehender mit geschickter Hand aus- 
wihlen konnte. Ungewéhnlich gute und charakteristische 
Bilder, klarer Druck und ein tiichtiger Leineneinband geben 
dem Buch, zu dessen Herausgabe wir Verlag und Herausgeber 
begliickwiinschen, ein ansprechendes Aii®ere. Die Giite und 
Vielseitigkeit des Inhaltes in Verbindung mit dem niedrigen 
Preis empfehlen das Werk auch als Textbuch fiir die verschie- 
denen einschligigen Vorlesungen und Ubungen zur deutschen 
Litteratur. : 
ERICH FUNKE 
University of Iowa 


SPRACHE UND KULTUR DER GERMANISCHEN UND ROMANISCHEN 
VorkeER. A. Anglistische Reihe Band XXI. Die Grammatik 
des englischen Sprachmeisters John Wallis (1616-1703) von 
Martin Lehnert. Breslau: Verlag Priebatsch’s Buchhand- 
lung, 1936. 


Dr. Lehnert’s work is excellent in parts. He gives us a biog- 
raphy of Wallis and thus places us in a position to estimate the 
effect of his social rank upon his grammatical judgements. He 
points out where Wallis blazed trails for other scholars to follow. 
Wallis is important for his efforts to educate deaf-mutes. He 
also was the first to study systematically how the organs of 
speech acted in the production of sounds. Further, Dr. Lehnert 
gives us a detailed account of all the editions of Wallis’s gram- 
mar and a list of all the words in all the editions. Finally we 
have a discussion of Wallis’s sounds, characterized by that 
thoroughness and Akribie (there is no English word for it) 
which we expect in a scholar who has studied under Horn. 

Dr. Lehnert, however, has missed some chances. He has 
failed to put Wallis’s historical treatment of grammar in its 
proper light. A good deal of it is common Renaissance stuff 
and it goes back to Camden, Verstegan, and earlier writers. 
But Wallis makes one generalization which is still to be found in 
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our Grammars. He points out that the names of domestic ani- 
mals (cow, calf, sheep) are English, while the names of different 
kinds of meat are French (beef, veal, mutton). He gives the 
proper explanation, the discovery of which is often attributed 
to Sir W. Scott. Dr. Lehnert does not tell us whether this is 
original in Wallis or not. I have made a search, without being 
able to trace it back to any book before Wallis. 

Dr. Lehnert offers so much in his discussion of Wallis’s 
phonetics that he unavoidably gives opportunities for picking 
holes here and there. I do not think he is justified in translating 
labiales as front vowels (p. 63). The sounds he applies the word 
to (as in those, boat, fool, full, muse, lute, new) are not front 
vowels. Wallis certainly was thinking of the activity of the lips 
in the pronunciation of these sounds, and ‘labial’ would trans- 
late his word exactly. On p. 137 Dr. Lehnert says that / was lost 
in shalt, could, would, should through want of stress (Schwach- 
tonigkeit). That may be so of the other words, but it is doubtful 
whether / in could, if it was pronounced at all, was more than a 
fine or affected spelling-pronunciation. It can never have been 
the usual or standard pronunciation. 

Dr. Lehnert has done a sound piece of work which will be 
invaluable for students of historical English grammar. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 


TIDEs IN EnGiisH Taste (1619-1800) A BACKGROUND FOR THE 
Stupy oF LITERATURE, B. Sprague Allen: 2 vols. Harvard 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xviii 269, 282. $8.00. 


Chair-legs, tragedy, and comedy may seem to have little 
in common, but in this entertaining study Mr. Sprague Allen 
demonstrates skilfully their relationship. His book, he states, 
grew out of his “gradual! realization of the extent to which the 
history of art constitutes a most vivid, enlightening commentary 
on the history of literature.” The art which he discusses is not 
that of the painter or sculptor; architecture, textile design, 
porcelain, and garden planning are his main interests. Through 
an examination of changing tastes as manifested in the fashions 
for these things he has succeeded in writing a work which must 
be of real interest to all students of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century literature. Beyond the possibility of a doubt, he has 
shown how closely, during the greater part of this period, the 
prevailing conceptions of beauty in prose and verse agreed 
with the prevailing conceptions of beauty in houses and furnish- 
ings. From the age of James I on to the middle of the eighteenth 
century there is no discrepancy between them. “Just as the 
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classic designer differentiated through construction between the 
seat and leg of a chair, a table, or a commode because he recog- 
nised that their function was obviously not the same, so the 
classic critic wished, for example, to keep apart comedy and 
tragedy because their emotional intention was dissimilar.” 

Many things emerge from Mr. Allen’s study. The love of 
medieval art never quite died out in spite of the popularity of 
Palladianism, and consequently we must revise our opinions 
concerning the pioneer importance of Walpole’s Strawberry 
Hill. Walpole was neither first nor alone in his enjoyment of 
ruins and the work of the Middle Ages. The relations between 
the passion for chinoiserie and these medieval interests are well 
dealt with here, and there is a clear discussion of the way in 
which the vogue for things oriental enriched “the content of 
literature with some fresh material drawn from new realms of ex- 
perience.’’ Strawberry Hill is thus well placed in its historical 
position. Well placed, too, is Pope’s Twickenham villa, although 
incidentally Mr. Allen might have noted that, denuded of its 
glittering embellishments, the famous grotto, shaking now 
under the roar of omnibuses on the main road above, is still 
to be seen. 

Especially valuable in this study is the emphasis laid upon 
the rather peculiar fact that, while thus architecture and attend- 
ant arts had harmonized with literary taste from 1620 to 1770, 
between 1770 and 1800 the two tended to pursue divergent 
paths. A reborn classicism came to temper at once the sinuosity 
of the rococo and the grotesquery of the Gothic, whereas 
poetry forged ahead towards the excesses of romanticism. The 
reason, as Mr. Allen sees it, is that the discoveries at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii had power to stimulate the architects but 
had none to arouse the poets. 

Much use has been made by Mr. Allen of evidence culled 
from the field of drama, and that is only just, for the theatre 
always reflects the taste of a time and aims at crystallizing its 
main features. Mr. Allen has here pursued his subject with con- 
siderable thoroughness. Indirectly, he has succeeded in contrib- 
uting a good deal of information, supplementary to what is 
given in the Oxford Dictionary, concerning the use and intro- 
duction of new words during these centuries. Since his range 
carries him from “‘architecture’’ to “‘tea-drinking,”’ it will be real- 
ized that his work has enabled him to make a fair cross-section 
of the social and artistic life of the time, a cross-section which 
should be of considerable service to those whose main interests 
lie in the field of contemporary literature. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 
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BOSWELL’s JOURNAL OF A TouUR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, LL.D. Now First Published from the 
Original Manuscript. Prepared for the Press, with Preface 
and Notes, by Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H. Bennett. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1936. 


The two batches of Boswell papers discovered at Malahide 
Castle (1927 and 1930) have, inter alia, established Poswell’s 
debt—and ours—to Edmund Malone for the completion and 
even the existence of the Life and the Tour. The second find 
has also rescued Boswell from his mentor and restored “the 
very Journal which Dr. Johnson read.” Professor Pottle and 
Dr. Bennett are now able to undo Malone’s work of elegant 
revision and give us pure Boswell at the height of his powers 
of observation and enjoyment. 

After Johnson’s death, Boswell decided to prepare the Tour, 
which he was easily convinced would require little revision, for 
immediate publication and to take his time completing and 
arranging his materials for the Life. But for four months he did 
nothing but resolve and enjoy himself in London. Then he 
dined with Malone, and, after another month, set to work in 
earnest “revising Hebrides.”’ ““From the moment Malone is 
seen at work on June 3, there is no record of Boswell devoting 
a single hour of solitary industry to the Hebridean Journal,” 
said Geoffrey Scott, who had not seen the evidence of Malone’s 
collaboration in the manuscript of the Journal.' The present 
editors, who have, are now able to tell us confidently that Bos- 
well revised a few pages of the Journal, at least to August 18. 
Then “‘in the entry for 21 August (p. 54 of this edition), Malone’s 
hand suddenly appears, and before long more of the revision is 
in his hand than in Boswell’s.’”! 

In publishing, so far as possible, the original Journal, Drs. 
Pottle and Bennett have done gvod service both to Boswell 
and to present-day readers. His fresh, intimate, and unpolished 
record does not date like Malone’s eighteenth-century ‘“‘ele- 
gancy.”’ The indiscreet personalities and the keen self-analyses 
which they have restored will delight the growing number of 
Boswellians and reaffirm Johnson’s forecast: “the oftener you 
are seen, the more you will be liked.’* Happily the store of 
Boswell treasures is not yet exhausted. Besides the Malahide 
Papers, there is still the rich collection found at Fettercairn 
House by Professor Abbott. Of these only a catalogue has as 
yet been published, but they are said to include many Boswell 
letters and an important early Journal, for 1762-63. 


1 Preface, p. ix. 

2 Letter to Boswell, London, October 27, 1779. Life, Oxford ed. m: 311. 

3 A Catalogue of Papers Relating to Boswell, Johnson and Sir William Forbes. 
Found at Fettercairn House. By Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 
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The choice of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides as the 
first volume to be published in a popular edition of the Boswell 
Papers is to be commended for its intrinsic interest and because 
it was discovered too late to be included in the proper place in 
Colonel Isham’s privately printed edition of the Private Papers. 
The text is largely, but not quite wholly, that of the Journal as 
Boswell wrote it. About seventy-five out of six hundred and 
seventy-five pages of the manuscript are missing; many are 
defective from damp and rot. The substance of these omissions 
has been supplied from the first edition, as “likely to be nearer 
... the original record.’ The text of the first part of the Jour- 
nal, which was not originally fully written, and the last part, 
from October 25, where the manuscript ends, is that of Bos- 
well’s third edition, the last which he revised. According to 
Boswell, this part was never read by Johnson, and the editors 
record their impression that it “was not written out until the 
summer of 1785, when Boswell was revising his MS for the 
printer.’ Such other changes as the editors have made are 
formal: expanding abbreviations and contractions, supplying a 
few articles and verbs, normalizing spelling, including names, 
punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing. Notes designed 
for the general reader have been selected from Boswell’s notes 
in the published Tour and from later editions, and supplied 
by the present editors. Identification of persons mentioned in 
the text is provided in the index. 

The result is a sound reading text, based on a scholarly 
typescript but without distracting critical apparatus. It will 
form a delightful companion volume—but in no sense a rival— 
to Dr. L. F. Powell’s edition of the published Tour, a revision 
of Hill’s fifth volume. The work of the English and American 
scholars has proceeded simultaneously and with generous co- 
operation on both sides of the Atlantic. Scholars will wish to 
compare the two versions on which they have been engaged and 
to see the original Journal against a rich background of scholarly 
commentary accumulated during more than a hundred and 
fifty years. But as they will value the jewel above its setting, 
they must thank Drs. Pottle and Bennet for bringing it up out 
of the sea. 

CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


MIDDLE ENGLISH SURNAMES OF OccuUPATION, 1100-1350. WiTtH 
AN Excursus ON TOPONYMICAL SURNAMES. By Gustav 
Fransson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1935. Pp. 217. Lund 
Studies in English III. 


The study of English surnames has been much neglected. 
The present work is, I believe, the first scholarly investigation 


* Preface, p. xii. 5 P. 358 n. 
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into Middle English surnames. There have been published a 
number of popular dictionaries on the subject, but the informa- 
tion they offer is often quite unreliable, since the names are 
considered only on the basis of the present-day forms. The great 
majority of Mdn. English surnames arose in the Middle English 
period; hence the ME material must be made the starting point 
for such study. But the ME material has not even been col- 
lected yet; and Dr. Fransson has had to gather his material from 
a large body of unpublished, as well as published, documents. 
Of the former the subsidy rolls, the court rolls and the assize 
rolls are mentioned on p. 17 as having been the most helpful 
sources. A complete list of the documents used are given on pp. 
8-10; of these a considerable portion are unpublished Assize 
Rolls, Gaol Delivery Rolls, and Lay Subsidy Rolls at the Public 
Record Office. 

The author has limited his subject to surnames denoting 
artisans and dealers, including under artisans all names having 
any connection with the manufacture of articles. There is a 
further limitation in the scope of the investigation in that only 
ten counties are considered—this, because of the abundance of 
the material within the period covered. The extreme North is 
not represented among the counties; perhaps one, especially 
Northumberland, should have been included. The date 1350 
has been taken as the ad quem limit, because after that date “the 
surnames become less interesting, the article is often dropped, 
and in most cases people have not those occupations that their 
surnames denote, as they become more and more hereditary.”’ 
The last fact is of course not proved by the dropping of the 
article, but the author’s investigations show it. The results of 
these are discussed in a very interesting Introduction, pp. 16-48. 

Some statements in the Introduction, especially under ‘The 
Rise of Surnames,’ call for a remark. It is true that the majority 
of Mdn. English surnames arose in Middle English times, and 
from the author’s lists we are able to observe that they, become 
increasingly common after about 1200, but are rather rare be- 
fore that date. However, while the records required for deter- 
mining these things are so abundant in the Anglo-Norman period 
(though not in its beginning; see above), such records are almost 
entirely wanting for the OE period. There is no valid reason for 
believing that second names were not quite common also at 
that time; cf. the extent to which they are used in Old Nerse' 
(OIc. sagas. ONorw. charters, the Kings’ Sagas, etc.). In the 
country every farm had a name; and if in any community sev- 
eral owners of farms had the same Christian name it was un- 


1 They are often referred to terms: kenningarnafn, kenningarnefni, vi0- 
kenning, vidnefni, aukanafn, aukanefni, etc 
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avoidable that the farm-name should be added to the Christian 
name (with the connecting preposition, at, by, on, etc.), unless 
one of the owners already had another kind of *eacnama. And 
in the towns ‘ekenames,’ of these other kinds were no doubt 
just as common. The author shows that double surnames are 
frequent in the records of all periods of the Norman age, p. 21, 
p. 81, etc. E.g: Joh. de Brake & Bakestere, Henry de Walsham 
le cunreur, and Joh. de Rudstane, barker, all English names and 
no doubt old. 

As to the French forms they are often names of Normans of 
course; but they are also often just translations of English 
names, as Ric. le Charpentir and R. le Wryth (OE Wriht), p. 
25; see also p. 31. On the other hand in Gunylda la whelwre, 
1333, we have a Norse first name, French article, and English 
occupational name. 

Attention may here be called to the chapter on ‘Specialized 
Trades,’ and ‘Names not Found in NED. Antedating,’ pp. 
30-33. Names not recorded in NED number 252; and of those 
that are recorded ‘my first instances are, in the majority of 
cases, earlier than NED’s first quotations,’... ‘and 15 sur- 
names more than 500 years earlier.’ The final sections of the 
Introduction “Two Suffixes of Obscure History’ deal with: (1) 
The Ending -ester, and (2) The Ending -ier. The former offers 
some evidence in support of the older view that names in -ester 
were originally used only of women, hence against Jespersen’s 
view, Linguistica, pp. 420-429, that there was no such difference 
between names in -er and those in -ester. In the second, i.e., 
names in -ier, the author has had the advantage of much 
earlier material than that at the disposal of the NED. He shows 
that the French forms in -ier, which are sometimes considered 
to be the source, were few in number and can hardly have had 
such a great influence; and furthermore they are rather late. On 
the other side there are numerous early genuinely English names 
in -ier, which are based on short-stem verbs in -ian. The ending 
is therefore of English origin. 

The classification of the Surnames of Occupation is offered 
on pp. 49-189, grouped under the heads: Manufacturers or 
Sellers of Provisions, Cloth Workers; Leather Workers; . Metal 
Workers; Wood Workers; Masonry and Roofing Workers, Stone, 
Crockery, and Glass Workers. I cannot take the space to discuss 
individual names and etymologies here, but may be able to re- 
turn to this elsewhere. A list of Compound Surnames and an 
Index of all the surnames considered completes the volume. 
The work as a whole is a valuable contribution. And the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on the fine mechanical make-up 
of the volume, as of the Lund Studies in English in general. 

GeorcE T. Flom 
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FrAN MARATHON TiLL LANGHEDEN. Studier éver vixtnamn 
och naturnamn, av B. Hesselman. (Nordiska Texter och 
Undersékningar 7). Uppsala, Stockholm, Képenhamn, 1935. 
216 pp. 7.20 Kr. 

This volume, in which the editor of the excellent Uppsala 
series, Professor Hesselman, has collected some of his former 
articles, will be welcomed by scholars both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, not only because of the intrinsic value of these articles but 
also because they are thus rescued from the files of periodicals 
inaccessible to most scholars outside of Sweden. The material 
included in the volume has a bearing upon problems extending 
far beyond the boundaries of the Scandinavian countries. 

The scholastic competency and skill of the author is well 
illustrated in the first paper, dealing with a problem of the 
long-neglected group of plant-names. In the Swed. plant-name 
grdbo ““mugwort,” Artemisia vulgaris, we are confronted with a 
problem resulting from the confusion of popular and scientific 
terms—from the gulf between the points of view of primitive 
and modern man, or between that of the farmer and that of the 
pharmacist. But who could be better aware of the contrast be- 
tween utilitarian practice and scientific classification than the 
countryman of Linné? Professor Hesselman is the rare scholar 
who not only knows linguistics but also has enough practical 
knowledge of the farmer and of plants to enable him to under- 
stand what may have been responsible for the name. Yes, he is 
sure enough of himself to venture a denunciation of the common 
belief in the peasant’s imaginative, poetical nomenclature and 
his keen observation of significant detail! 

Swed. grdbo, he shows, is derived from an older grdbuna 
“grey stalk” (cp. NE to bunch “to bruise flax, by beating it’’). 
Such a general, unimaginative, and unmetaphorical name, ac- 
cording to Hesselman, agrees best with the veasant’s plain 
botanical system, which may content itself with distinguishing 
between nutritious plants and dry stalks unsuitable for fodder. 
There is little reason for the farmer to discern or to name all 
sorts of individual plants and flowers; he therefore does not 
limit the word grdbo to any particular species or family; to him 
it often means ‘‘weed”’ in general. On the other hand, the medie- 
val compilers of medical lore, being interested in the healing 
virtue of Artemisia vulgaris, rather arbitrarily attached the 
vague term grdbo to this particular plant, which they never 
failed to recommend, e.g., when speaking of child-birth (cf. H. 
Larssen, An Old Iced. Miscellany |Oslo, 1931], pp. 115 and 289, 
and JEGP xxvi (1927), 189, where liosti should be emended to 
lidski, S. Bléndal, Isl.-Dansk Orb. pv. 506). Incidentally, the 
author might well have discussed anothe: tvpe of plant-names, 
of folkloristic origin. In many lands, down to che present day, 
the mugwort plays an important part at the Midsummer fires, 
etc., a custom which has resulted in such names as G. Sonn- 
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wendgiirtel, Johannisgiirtel, F. Herbe de St. Jean, cf. J. Grimm, 
Dt. Mythologie 2, 1013 f.; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd 
ed., part 7, vol. 1, 58 ff. 

Another masterpiece of etymological study is the explanation 
of the Greek place name famous in history, Marathon. In view of 
parallels like Kpouyuay “place overgrown with leek (xpédupvov)”’ 
Hesselman favors Strabon’s old etymology of Mapafay (in 
Spain, not in Greece, cf. ed. Casaubon, p. 160) as “place over- 
grown with fennel,’ the Greek word for fennel being pudpafor 
or papabpov (Lat. marathrum). Originally, however, as cognate 
forms in other languages suggest, Gr. uapafpov must have re- 
ferred to plaited, basket-like crates (cp. ON merdr “Ruse gijort 
af flettede Grene til Fiskefangst,”” LG maart “‘trichterférmige 
Fischreuse’’). This comparison of a fishing-implement with the 
blooming plant has a striking analogue in Swiss Chérbli, or 
in scientific German Korbbliitler (cp. also the name and shape 
of the German Reusenschnecke “mit stumpfspindliger, netzartig 
skulpturierter Schale,”’ Brockhaus 15, 656). 

The name of the largest and most beautiful lake in Uppland, 
Jirke, is interpreted by Prof. Hesselman as derived from an 
older subst.*iarkn m. or *iarkni m. (p. 111: why not rather 
assume an adj. with a word for “lake’’ to be understood? Cp. 
W. Schulze, Zur Gesch. lat. Eigennamen, 1902, passim). Its 
meaning “pure, clear, bright’’ is supported by ON tarknasteinn, 
OE eorknanstén, Goth. unairkns, OHG Erchanbrunnen. Very 
frequent also are forms of this stem in nature-names of (prob- 
ably) Celtic origin (without sound shift) such as Ergoléz in 
Switzerland, older Ergenize (out of Argantia? Cp. my Flussna- 
men W iirttembergs u. Badens, 1930, p. 38 f.) 

In the last and most important article, “Langheden och 
Hialsingskogen,’’ Professor Hesselman traces, by means of 
documentary evidence, the course of a once famous and much- 
used route of travel from Stockholm through Dalarne to Trond- 
hjem (Nidaros). Among many interesting observations and 
striking conclusions, those concerning one type of names may 
be of special interest. All along the route a peculiar element 
-bor- seems to abound in place-names such as in Hdlsingborn, 
Ostborn, Karlborn, Bordnget, Borgdrdet, Borlange, etc. This the 
author suspects to go back to an older Prim. Germ. *buri, ON 
burr “carrying” or “distance which one must carry.” And as 
illustrated by maps included in Professor Hesselman’s volume 
all of these place-names are to be found either between two 
neighboring lakes, or on a mountain-ridge between two naviga- 
able rivers, or not far from a waterfall, i.e., wherever the na- 
ture of the territory compelled the travellers to carry their 
boats a part of the way. For this group of words there are many 
parallels in other European lands (Finland, Russia) as well as in 
the United States, where we find Carryingplace, Canoeridge, 
Portage de Sioux etc. (cp. my article “Ortsnamen in der Neuen 
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Welt,” Germ. Rom. Monatsschrift xx1 (1933), 129). Very simi- 
larly the element -ed- in names like Lilla and Stora Edet (Norw. 
Eidsvold, near famous waterfalls!) is to be explained as an old 
subst. Prim. Germ. *eid “walking” or “distance which one must 
walk”; and the parallel with the dor-forms is clear when we 
learn that here, because of topographical conditions, different 
boats had to be used in the various waters, a situation which 
made walking necessary but which made it useless to carry the 
same craft from river to river or from lake to lake. 

Perhaps the most challenging thesis maintained by Professor 
Hesselman, especially to scholars beyond the Scandinavian 
borders, is that concerning the age and originality of such sup- 
posed linguistic forms as *iarkn, *buri, *eid, etc. The author’s 
opinion may well be correct, however, in view of the continuous 
settling of Southern Scandinavian soil by Teutonic stock. Or, 
if we are convinced of their linguistic authenticity, these very 
names may even serve as strong arguments in favor of an 
autochthonal Teutonic population in this region. In countries 
of later Germanic settlement, similar primitive names and ele- 
mentary formations have usually been preserved from the lan- 
guage of the former native population whether it be Celtic, as 
in Western Europe and the British Isles, or Indian, as in the 
United States. 

Otto SPRINGER 
University of Kansas 


ON THE PLACE-NAMES OF AURLAND PARISH IN SOGN, NORWAY. 
By George T. Flom. The Viking Society for Northern Re- 
search, University of London, University College. Reprinted 
from the Saga-Book, Vol. x1, 1935. 


Whoever has had the good fortune to have journeyed over 
the picturesque trails around the Norwegian Sognefjord, famous 
in history and in Saga-tradition, will delight in following the 
author on his philological excursions into a land which he has 
so thoroughly and lovingly explored. But beyond that, such a 
reader will find illustrated, in the discussions of the well-chosen 
place-names and nature-names of this paper, many of the spe- 
cial problems, methods, and aims of present day onomastic 
research in Norway. 

Professor Flom’s first-hand knowledge of the dialects now 
spoken in that region (cf. his Phonology of the Dialect of Aurland, 
Sogn, Norway, 1915) enables him convincingly to interpret the 
present oral forms of the names as well as the numerous older 
occurrences which he quotes from well-nigh inaccessible sources. 
Thus he definitely settles old controversies, or proposes new 
explanations. Soundly enough, he argues that the name Sogn 
“suction, strong current, downward pull of water’ (Prim. Germ. 
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*sognaR) originated at some rather limited spot where place- 
names based on the same stem are found in several examples. 
One of these is Sygnefest, ON Sygnafesir, the first element of 
which, as Professor Flom suggests, goes back to *sugino-, sup- 
posedly a former name of the outer fjord. Would it not be more 
natural, however, to explain Sygna- as gen. pl. of Sygnir “‘people 
of Sogn” (cf. Strendir—Strand, Skeynir—Skaun, Doelir “people 
of Dalarne’’)-?B. Hesselman, (Frém Marathon till Langheden, 
[Uppsala, 1935], pp. 129, 133, 139) mentions a number of simi- 
lar “‘indigenatsnamn,’”’ among them the name of the famous 
mountain-passage between Sogn and Gudbrandsdal, which in 
the latter is called Sygnefjelle (older Sygna-: gen. pl. of Sygnir 
“sognbor”’). Cf. also J. Lundahl, “Om férhadllandet mellan 
ortnamn och inbyggarnamn,”’ NoB xxv (1937), esp. pp. 40 ff. 

Likewise of a general methodological interest is the searching 
analysis of the name Aurland “gravel-land” and of its older 
recorded forms, especially of the false official writings, Urdal, by 
scribes unacquainted with the dialect. 

In compound names, as Professor Flom sums up, the pre- 
vailing themes are ON dalr, land, hvuammr, vin, hlid, heimr, ey, 
nes, huis. It may be well, however, to pursue further the discus- 
sion of this body of words. Their meaning seems to be obvious, 
and yet it will be one of the contributions of the study of locally 
fixed names to the field of lexicography to describe more accu- 
rately the concrete meaning of such words and to define the 
difference between e.g., dalr and hvammr, or heimr and his. 
Vangr in the name of Vangen is usually rendered by “meadow” 
(p. 11). But the cognate word very frequently occurs also in 
nature-names on South German soil (Furtwangen, Feuchtwangen, 
Ellwangen, Wangen), and there the locality seems to suggest 
the meaning of “‘sanfte, rundliche Erhebung”’ or “Halde.”’ This 
may be true even of the Norw. Vangen, since the name of the 
old church which formerly stood on the slope of the vanmgr was 
Ryggjarkjyrkja “Ridge Church.” Cf. also E. Schroder, “Wang 
und -wangen,” NoB xx1 (1933), esp. pp. 155 ff. 

Pi_fessor Flom’s volume offers many other interesting 
linguistic phenomena such as the change of accent in the place- 
names Stégén, Hfdland to a simple falling accent Stégen, 
H%dlandn when referring to the inhabitants; or, the use of 
mountains as markers of time and the names derived from it; 
or, the word spjéte “spear,” applied to a long, narrow strip of 
land, a striking parallel to the abundant German nature-names 
Ger, Gern, Geren, Gairn, MHG gér “spear.” 

But all this constitutes but a small part of the material 
gathered by Professor Flom, material which has so far not been 
published. He has already compiled more than 8700 names. It 
is to be hoped that this vast collection of material and so many 
years of research in the phonology, morphology, and vocabulary 
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of the Norwegian speech of Aurland Parish in Sogn will finally 
lead to a comprehensive monograph reflecting the life and 
thought of a rural district in Norway, a counterpart, as it were, 
of the picture of a German community which E. C. Roedder 
on the basis of linguistic facts has drawn in his well-known recent 
book. 
Otto SPRINGER 
University of Kansas 


Dre DRAMENPLANE Mittons, Dr. Walther Schork. Quaken- 
bruck, 1934 (Freiburger Philosophische Dissertation), pp. 
xiv+92. 


The interesting results of J. W. Hales’s brief inquiry into 
the problem of Milton’s unwritten dramas (“‘Milton’s Macbeth,” 
The Nineteenth Century, xxx [1891], 919) might well have 
tempted some scholar before now to analyze the plans in the 
Trinity MS, as a source of knowledge concerning the poet’s 
mind and art. Dr. Schork has taken a broad view of the subject 
and has treated many of its aspects with great thoroughness. 
There is a discussion of Milton’s relations to drama before 1640, 
a systematic survey of the plans themselves according to source 
materials and motives, and finally an account of the relationship 
of Milton’s projected plays to English and continental drama. 

In analyzing the motives of the plans and in undertaking to 
relate these motives to Milton’s abiding principles and to his 
expressed intention of contributing through literature to the 
regeneration of the nation Dr. Schork has touched on matter of 
deep significance. One could wish that he had given fuller treat- 
ment from this angle to the four famous outlines for a drama of 
the fall of man. These outlines, mere sketches though they are, 
are the best evidence we have of the character of Milton’s 
initial interest in the theme. They should be studied in connec- 
tion with Comus and with what we know of the movement of 
Milton’s thought from the Horton period to about 1642, by 
which time they were probably complete. In the A pology for 
Smectymnuus, written in that year, Milton promises at some 
future time to entertain his readers with the ‘‘abstracted sub- 
limities’”’ of love and virtue which he had learned alike from 
Plato and the word of God. Evidently ‘‘Adam’s Banishment,”’ 
as conceived and outlined before his own experience of marriage 
had sobered him, was to be the fulfillment of this promise. 
Milton seized on the story of the fall primarily for the oppor- 
tunity it gave him of contrasting the world in innocence (with 
the planet of celestial love in the ascendant) and the world in 
“lewd and lavish”’ sin. This fact is made apparent by the nature 
and proportioning of materials in the third plan, the only one 
which is divided into acts. We should note that in the first 
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three plans the program for the specific story of the fall as rep- 
resented by the three character entries—Lucifer, Adam, Eve— 
remains unaltered. It looks as if Milton anticipated no difficulty 
with this part of the play or regarded it as merely conventional. 
Meanwhile his ideas regarding the preliminary pageant of 
Paradise were growing and changing on his hands. In the first 
draft we have ‘‘Michael, Heavenly Love, The Evening Starre 
Hesperus, Chorus of Angels.” The third plan makes Moses a 
prologue and indicates the content of his speech. Two entire 
acts are given to this development, and another, the fifth, to 
the contrasting pageant of the consequences of the fall. The 
relation of the dominant philosophical ideas here to those of 
Milton’s Horton poems and the Epitaphium Damonis is obvious. 
Moses recounts “‘how he assumed his true body, that it corrupts 
not because of his [converse] with God in the Mount, declares 
the like of Enoch and Eliah, besides the purity of the place, that 
certain pure winds, dews, and clouds preserve it from corruption 
whence [he exhorts] to the sight of God, tells they cannot see 
Adam in the state of innocence by reason of their sin.” The 
doctrine is that of the elder brother’s speech— 


Till oft convers with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th’outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the souls essence, 
Till all be made immortal: 


It accords, also, with the implications of the account of the 
incorruptible garden of Adonis in the Attendant Spirit’s epilogue 
and of the description of Damon’s rapture at the close of the 
Epitaphium. The invisibility of the innocent Adam to sinful 
eyes corresponds to the inaudibility of the music of the spheres, 
which Milton emphasizes in the Nativity Ode and elsewhere. 
It is easy to see how Milton came to choose the story of the 
fall in preference to any other incident, historical or fictitious, 
as a vehicle for these speculations. In so doing, however, he 
became involved in difficulties. Events essential to the full 
Biblical exposition came in to crowd the scene. Accordingly, 
in the fourth plan, where for the first time, he visualizes the 
detail of the action, practically all the original introductory 
material is abandoned and even the abstract representation of 
the world in sin is subordinated to the uses of the story. The 
final notation, “‘compare this with the former draft,’”’ suggests 
that Milton realized that this outline underemphasized ideas 
which were essential to his purpose [he natural result was an 
abandonment of the dramatic form ii favor of narrative. Within 
the more spacious bounds of a long epic Milton had abundant 
opportunity to develop the lyric and speculative aspect of his 
theme, and Paradise Lost actually included in one form or 
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another all the motives suggested in the first dramatic plan. 
Though Moses does not prologuize, the angel speculates for 
Adam on the possible development by man of a body incorrupt- 
ible, and though Heavenly Love does not appear as a personifi- 
cation the doctrine is fully expounded and illustrated. Finally 
the consequences of sin are elaborately revealed in Michael’s 
discourse to Adam with some traces of the original personifica- 
tion. 

These facts are of much importance for the interpretation 
of Milton’s masterpiece. They lend support to the thesis of 
Paul Elmer More that the true theme of Paradise Lost is Para- 
dise itselfi—the “Golden Age” of Hesiod, Virgil and Ovid as 
interpreted by the Christianized Platonism of the Renaissance. 
We must remember, however, in accepting this conclusion, the 
great development which has taken place in Milton’s thinking 
as a result both of his own mature experience of life and of his 
preoccupation with the fall of man as a historical and theological 
event. Much of what he had to say philosophically and morally 
is now integrated with the story itself and the attempt to justify 
God’s ways to man has necessitated an elaborate rationalization 
of the material on Arminian as well as Neoplatonic principles. 

It would be unfair to Dr. Schork to say that he has been 
oblivious to these implications. They do not, however, stand out 
in his discussion with sufficient clarity. He has, on the other 
hand, added greatly to our knowledge of the general activity 
of Milton’s mind in one of its most fertile periods and the student 
who follows him through the multifarious detail of his study will 
find himself rewarded. 

James H. HANFoRD 
Western Reserve University 


CAVALIER DRAMA: AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE STUDY OF THE ELIZABETHAN AND RESTORATION 
STAGE, By Alfred Harbage, (Modern Language Association 
of America:) New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
Pp. x+302. 


Between the romanticized image of the cavalier’s existence 
and the literature which these cavaliers enjoyed or produced 
there is a sad discrepancy. The word “cavalier” conjures up 
many pleasant associations—ideas of gaiety and spontaneous 
carelessness and delightful abandon—but the cavalier in poetry 
and drama is apt to prove a disappointing bore. His dramas are 
dull and even his love-songs are but mediocre. 

This does not, however, mean that the theatre of Charles I 
is without interest or that it deserves the neglect which almost 
universally has been accorded it. As a link between the age of 
Shakespeare and the age of Dryden it merits our closest atten- 
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tion while intrinsically it presents interesting problems con- 
cerned with the relations between creative artists and their 
audiences. Alfred Harbage’s book is heartily to be welcomed, 
both because the research that has gone to its making provides 
us with factual information elsewhere unobtainable and because 
the author has succeeded in presenting a clear explanation of 
the dramatic forms established during the period of his choice. 

Dividing his volume into two parts, styled “Trends” and 
“Survey” respectively, Mr. Harbage has first outlined the gradual 
increase in courtly control of the stage, whereby the perform- 
ances became tinged with the color of all that the court ad- 
mired. Capably he writes of the vogue of the Greek romances, 
wisely emphasizing the greater importance of repetitive theme 
than of verbal echo. The continuity of the English tradition is 
stressed, and rightly so, in two chapters devoted to the heroic 
play and to comedy, and here Harbage has succeeded in saying 
better than any of his predecessors exactly what happened when 
Dryden and Orrery set forth the model which other playwrights 
were to follow in the newly opened theatres of Restoration 
London. 

The second portion of the volume presents material difficult 
to classify and arrange, and perhaps it may be deemed that here 
the historian, by separating this material partly according to 
class divisions (‘‘Courtier Playwrights” and ‘‘Professional Play- 
wrights’’), partly according to the conditions of production 
(“Private Theatricals,” academic plays and “Closet Drama’’) 
and partly according to the subject matter of the plays them- 
selves (‘Plays of the Civil Wars’) has not adopted the most 
felicitous arrangement. The facts are given and the picture 
drawn, but unquestionably there is less clarity in presentation 
here than is apparent in the first section of the book. Occasion- 
ally, too, one finds a tendency towards generalizations and as- 
sumptions not easily to be justified. To say that “in some years 
masques were intermitted altogether, on the pretext that... 
the brilliant lights would injure the King’s paintings”’ is unwar- 
ranted; the evidence clearly points to genuine concern over the 
newly painted hall. Similarly, it would be difficult to defend 
the statement that “innumerable”’ plays published between 1642 
and 1660 contain prefaces attacking Parliamentary interference; 
the total body of dramatic publications during that period is 
readily within the range of computation. 

In general, however, Mr. Harbage’s statements do not out- 
run his facts and his references are exact. If the trees of the 
forest overthickly surround him at times, it is because he has 
spared no pains to investigate every available record of the 
drama during this cavalier epoch, and for his analysis of the time’s 
tendencies we must indeed be grateful. His is one more con- 
tributicn to stage history enabling us to obtain a fuller and com- 
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pleter view of what is, in spite of change and fashion, the most 
traditional among the arts. 






ALLARDYCE NICOLL 






Yale University 










Joun Locke AND ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Kenneth MacLean. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. Pp. viii+176. 







The author declares in his preface to this monograph that 
“the book that had most influence in the Eighteenth Century, 
the Bible excepied, was Locke’s Essay concerning Human 
Understanding.”’ Inasmuch as this categorical assertion may 
well be true, even though difficult to justify, we turn to this 
volume with anticipation, hoping to find an important but diffi- 
cult subject elucidated. Mr. MacLean omits any reference to 
Locke’s influence on political thought, choosing to limit his 
study to the influence of the Essay. His method succeeds in 
being at once systematic and fragmentary. That is, he proceeds 
with a systematic examination of Locke’s ideas, but when he 
traces influences he deals, not with the Essay as a whole, with its 
method and spirit, but with small fragments of it. Thus, under 
Book u, Of Ideas, the table of contents gives such indications 
as these: “‘Subconscious thought (Watts, Bolingbroke, & others)”’; 
“Size of object and idea (Young, Sterne, Paine, & others)’; 
“Difference between man and beast (Shaftesbury, Goldsmith, 
Wesley, & others).”’ It is a question whether the influence of a 
great philosopher on a whole century can be presented ade- 
quately by such a method. 

But even if we allow Mr. MacLean his method of treatment, 
it must be observed that he has not guarded against the obvious 
dangers inherent in it. First of all, the multitude of observations 
and arguments of Locke which he finds parallels to, were not 
all the peculiar and unique property of Locke. Mr. MacLean 
observes, in connection with Sterne’s lamentations for a dead 
donkey and Uncle Toby’s sympathy for a fly: ‘Such sentimental 
expressions descend from Locke’s philosophy rather than from 
Descartes” (p. 77). Obviously, we would not suppose that they 
descended from Descartes, whose views on the nature of animals 
is well known; but we are not convinced that the only other al- 
ternative is the assumption that they descend from Locke; the 
history of ‘‘sentimental expressions” in the eighteenth century 
is not so simple as that. Mr. MacLean has tended throughout 
to isolate Locke from his predecessors and contemporaries, as 
when he remarks that “the extent of human knowledge” was 
“‘a problem first investigated in Locke’s Essay’ (p. 14). Again, 
in regard to the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, Addison refers his reader to Locke’s Essay, 
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but only after stating that “this is a truth which has been proved 
incontestably by many modern philosophers” (quoted p. 94). 
This distinction should therefore not be treated as if it were the 
discovery of Locke. The concept of ‘“‘the chain of life” (p. 142) 
did not originate with Locke, and its popularity was due to 
Leibnitz and others as well as to Locke. In his discussion of the 
relations of mind and matter (pp. 124 ff.), Mr. MacLean treats 
the most ancient ideas as though they had arisen only in connec- 
tion with Locke’s Essay. Such inadequate reference to the back- 
ground of Locke’s ideas constitutes a serious defect. 

In the second place, some of the parallels and illustrations 
adduced to prove the influence of Locke are not convincing. 
When Swift says that reading accounts of travellers “will cer- 
tainly help a philosopher to enlarge his thoughts and imagina- 
tion,” it is mere trifling to suppose that he is referring to the 
defunct Locke (p. 28). In Eleanora Dryden says of a child’s 
mind that “like wax it yielded to the forming hand”; Mr. 
MacLean wants to believe that this commonplace metaphor had 
been inspired by a reading about the tabula rasa in Locke’s 
Essay (p. 28). He quotes Mrs. Western’s lecture on the several 
relations of a human creature to society, says that she had “‘ap- 
plied herself to philosophy”’ for this purpose, and gives a passage 
from Locke on the same subject (p. 98); this is to prove that 
Locke influenced Fielding. Well, Tom Jones has to be yead with 
a sense of humor; Mrs. Western’s lecture is a rather comical 
effort, her philosophical learning is of a dubious sort, and, any- 
way, she gives Plato and Socrates, not Locke, as her authorities. 
Mr. MacLean finds several echoes of Locke’s warning against 
the abuse of words; he believes that Pope was influenced by it 
to recommend to the authors of Bathos “the study of the abuse 
of speech”; that Fielding was inspired to make Square say that 
“it was a mere abuse of words to call those things evils, in which 
there was no moral unfitness”; and that Fielding is reflecting 
the philosophy of Locke when he remarks that such words of 
exclamation as “‘robbery!’”’ and ‘‘murder!”’ are “‘used by ladies 
in a fright, as fa, la, la, ra, da, &c. are in music, only as the 
vehicles of sound, and without any fixed iceas” (pp. 112-13). 
Even if one could admit that such passages are genuine instances 
of Lockean influence, they would remain insignificant. 

In the third place, Mr. MacLean weakens the effect of his 
presentation by a habit of uncritical assumption of relationships. 
Some dubious arguments are advanced to prove that “‘Locke’s 
Essay was probably not entirely neglected’”’ by Dryden (pp. 
8-9)—a conclusion which will not sustain much weight. The 
book abounds in such tenuous arguments. “Some unacknowl- 
edged friendship may have existed”’ between Locke and Swift 
(p. 9); “the objective quality of Eighteenth-Century literature 
is certainly owing in part [italics mine] to the fact that Locke’s 
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demonstration that all ideas originate in sensation induced 
writers to give almost undue attention to the external world” 
(p. 13); Johnson, who professed that metaphysics was his 
favourite study, must have been immediately [italics mine] at- 
tracted both by Locke’s common sense and by the excellence of 
his Christian character” (pp. 16-17); “‘this new stress on the 
education of the young apparent in the literature and life of the 
Eighteenth Century may well have been [italics mine] the result 
of Locke’s philosophy”’ (p. 39); ““Mid-Eighteenth-Century sen- 
sibility may well be [italics mine] an offspring of the ‘licentious’ 
philosophy that had grounded knowledge in sensation”’ (p. 54). 
Sometimes the argument ignores obvious sources of information, 
as when Mr. MacLean quotes a passage from Martinus Scrib- 
lerus and adds that “‘one is greatly impressed with the knowl- 
edge of the Essay that such thorough satire implies” (p. 101); 
but Warton’s note, printed in the Elwin and Courthope edition 
from which he quotes, says that this passage is “‘an inimitable 
ridicule on Collin’s arguments against Clarke, to prove the 
soul to be only a quality.” If Warton was right, Mr. MacLean, 
who ignores this note, is not, 

It is impossible in a review to examine all the pages of this 
volume that invite criticism. It must suffice to illustrate the 
main types of faulty method which it exhibits. There are of 
course some convincing and illuminating pages, notably those 
on Sterne; but the reader will have to do critical sifting to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff. 

In 1882 a French scholar, Emile Krantz, published an elabo- 
rate Essai sur l’ Esthétique de Descartes, in which he endeavored 
to prove that the Classical literature of France was the result 
of the dissemination of Cartesian doctrine. Krantz’s thesis was 
exploded and his method criticized by Lanson in his article on 
“L’Influence de la philosophie cartésienne sur la littérature 
francaise” in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale in 1896. 
Lanson’s article offers such valuable lessons in scholarly method 
that it should be studied by anyone who undertakes historical 
studies of similar nature. 

Louts I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 


GoETHES Faust. Herausgegeben von Georg Witkowski. Neunte, 
vielfach verbesserte Auflage (51.—53. Tausend). Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1936. 2 Bande, Pp. viii+591; 590. 


The appearance of an entirely renewed edition of this stand- 
ard work will be hailed by Goethe students everywhere. If, as 
Richard M. Meyer asserted, “printing and binding offer an 
infallible standard for appraising the art-impulses in the 
daily life of any people,” we must pay an appreciative tribute 
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to this product of Dutch technique. Everything has been re-set, 
the forty-eight illustrative pages have been re-engraved and 
augmented by significant drawings by Goethe, the paper is a 
vast improvement on certain earlier editions, the binding is in 
faultless taste, the separation into two volumes makes a more 
convenient form—in short, these books are so attractive that it 
is a pleasure merely to take them in hand. 

In general, the edition is the one we have known, the chief 
new features being more ample notes which make use of the 
Faust-studies of the last ten years, and a compact and helpful 
Faust-Dictionary at the end. The second volume has grown from 
455 to 590 pages. 

The attitude of the editor is still that of well-nigh unqualified 
acceptance and appreciation. Slight misprints in the earlier 
editions have been carefully weeded out. The sparing and unim- 
portant amendments to the accepted text are partly due to a 
feeling for metrical regularity (1. 11193 might also have been a 
candidate for such treatment). The well-attested form, kémmt, 
(3091) has been subjected to the modern norm; in 1. 3964 Wit- 
kowski chooses dem (which Erich Schmidt condemned as 
“Druckfehler”) against denn of the standard editions; 1. 5190 
accepts the “letzte Korrektur,” stillen, rather than the feinen of 
the Weimar and Jubilee texts; the same texts print dem in the 
difficult line 9847; Witkowski has den. 

Little is altered in the general introductory analysis: there 


is an added explanation of the reason why Faust’s blissful 
association with Helena could not satisfy his titantic nature; a 
paragraph concerning the final clarification of Faust’s problem- 
atic life by the further experiences of the soul after death; a 


’ 


justification of the title, ““A Tragedy,” in spite of the happy 
ending: “‘Faust is filled with, and sustained by high tragedy, 
based on the disharmony of impulses in an extraordinary per- 
sonality, on the unfulfilled yearning for knowledge and satisfac- 
tion, on the striving for the impossible, on the failure to accept 
limitations. This tragic element is made more complete by the 
tremendous significance of the basic human problems involved, 
and by the dignity of the presentation.”’ The significance of the 
Helena-episode for Faust’s character is said to derive from Schil- 
ler’s ‘‘dynamic ideal of beauty.” 

Alterations in the notes have chiefly to do with the meaning 
rather than the history of the text, though comments on the 
latter remain instructive and welcome. In reference to lines 
3249-3250, I am not aware that anyone has cited Lessing’s 
words in Das Neueste, etc., of October, 1751: “jene sinnliche 
(Wollust) die . . . vom Genuss zum Genusse schweift und selbst 
in dem Genusse schmachtet.” Benjamin Franklin, according to 
Karl Marx, alleged (apropos of 1. 11187) that ‘War is robbery, 
commerce is generally cheating.” The “reflex-sensation” in 
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4593 has been traced to Hooft’s description of the execution of 
Egmont in the Nederlandsche Historien, 1642; its use here tends 
to confirm the theory that Goethe was acquainted with the 
Dutch work at the time of writing the Kerkerszene. 

As regards the source of the Angel’s Song (ll. 243-270), a 
curious problem is offered by a passage in Robert Bridges’ 
Testament of Beauty (1, 275 ff.), purporting to give the words 
which Saint Francis caused to be sung at his bedside: 


The inconceivable high works unfathomable 
Whose aspect giveth the Angels strength, and men 
Revere the gentle changes of the day. 


If Bridges’ translation from St. Francis is strictly authentic, 
we are on the track of another “‘source”’ of the Prologue in 
Heaven—but, according to good biographers, it was the Canticle 
to the Sun which was so rendered, and which contains none of 
these familiar phrases. On the face of the returns, the English 
poet-laureate would seem to have “‘cribbed”’ this sounding dic- 
tion directly from Goethe, in order to enhance the rhetoric of 
the Italian saint—a clear case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, if 
Goethe may be considered a canonical personage. 

James Tart HATFIELD 
Northwestern University 


BisHOP BUTLER AND THE AGE OF REASON. By Ernest C. Moss- 
ner. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 


‘A Study in the History of Thought,’ chiefly British thought, 
through the eighteenth century, with Joseph Butler for its cen- 
tral theme. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Newton are referred 
to incidentally, but no attempt is made to expound their teach- 
ings thoroughly or to relate them save chronologically to the 
controversies over deism, natural theology and the rule of reason 
that bulk so largely in the serious prose and poetry of the period. 
However, no one could have written this study who was not 
familiar with the major works of these men. ‘‘The purpose of the 
present work is to study him (Butler) as an index to the intel- 
lectual development of his age.” 

After a short table of contents, a five-page introduction 
states the author’s aim with reference to outstanding literary 
events of the century in which Butler was the leading theologian. 
Then comes a biographical note on Joseph Butler. The following 
nine chapters deal with the meaning of the term reason for this 
age of reason, the case against the Church, the case for the 
Church (in which Butler acts as Christian advocate), the basis 
of morality as conceived and discussed by Butler and his contem- 
poraries, the decline of reason and the end of the deistic con- 
troversy with the rise of evolutionary philosophy, the downfall 
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of reason before the skepticism of Hume and the enthusiasm 
of the Wesleyan movement, Butler’s reputation through all this 
controversy, his reputation during the Oxford movement headed 
by John Henry (later Cardinal) Newman and the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The ninth chapter deals with the 
bicentenary of the publication in 1736 of Butler’s Analogy, and 
this is followed by a good bibliography of twenty pages and a 
useful index. The work is thoroughly documented, excellently 
documented, with copious and exact references to a wide range 
of literature. While writing the study, the author was an in- 
structor of English in The College of the City of New York after 
some years of graduate study in Columbia University and as 
University Fellow in England. 

More studies of this kind, dealing with great periods of the 
history of thought, are needed. It correlates the popular con- 
troversies in which the spiritual life of an age finds utterance 
with sophisticated philosophies, in ways that illuminate the 
latter and interpret the former. Lecturers attempting to treat 
the Enlightenment (the age of reason) or Modern Philosophy 
or British Empiricism in a single course of two or three hours a 
week for a semester are compelled to select and simplify history; 
they concentrate on a few great systems like those of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume; and the student, in the absence of gener- 
ous presentations such as the present one, often receives an 
impression of far greater simplicity in thought movements than 
an actual thought movement ever displays. What undergraduate 
student of British thought realizes the connection with it of 
the William Pitts, of Horace Walpole and the armies of Crom- 
well? One feels inclined to say that the deistic philosophy of 
religion, the concerted attempt to substitute reason and nature 
for revelation and the Church, and the voices that sounded in 
Rolls Chapel and in the Oxford Colleges and in the halls of 
Parliament and on the battle fields of England of the eighteenth 
century were the real events of which the systems of Locke and 
Hume and Newton were only the index. Historians of philoso- 
phy often hesitate to envisage thought movements as vital 
forces operating in historic events: too often they teach as 
though philosophies operate only in ivory towers. Actually 
philosophy has to do everywhere with the multifarious, tumul- 
tuous life of man as a communal being. This book should sup- 
plement all over-simplified accounts of eighteenth-century 
thought in England by relating those accounts to historic events, 
to the great volume of serious prose of the period, to the writings 
of Pope and Swift, and to the real life of England in those stirring 
times. 

Confucius was right, as we use a glass to study the struc- 
tures of things, so we must use the Past to study the problems 
and events of the Present. The great laws of conservation and 
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continuity that everywhere rule in the mathematics and natural 
science, and lend system and coherence to Nature, rule the 
spiritual life and render creeds and philosophies intelligible. 
“Not one accent of the Holy Ghost, the heedless world has ever 
lost,’ said Emerson. If the religion of nature, of the age of 
reason came to an end with the rise of evolutionary philosophy, 
as Mossner says, that end was only a beginning. The jus 
naturale of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries becomes 
the jus naturale renovatum of contemporary jurisprudence; and 
the reasoning by analogy of Joseph Butler expands into the 
philosophy of poetry and religion of writers like Gilbert Murray, 
and George Santyana, Harold Hoeffding, and F. H. Bradley. 
Truly, the poet’s world covers more of reality than the world 
of the physicist. 

It is possible to find fault with Mossner’s book from this 
point of view. Creeds and rationalistic formulae come and go, 
but the life of aspiration and passionate allegiance that makes 
them vital surges onward. For that life, myths and legends, built 
out of analogies, probably have more abiding significance than 
dogmas and doctrines have. Moreover, our rational formulae 
are often little more than logical articulations of analogies. 
For example, the poets were the first evolutionists of modern 
times—Herder, Lessing, Goethe and other romanticists of 
France and England. Many scientific discoveries begin as an- 
alogical suggestions. Wilhelmn Wundt used to say that the 
mental processes of a scientist, after he has gathered the data 
of his problem and is casting about for their interpretation in 
terms of his science, are not different psychologically from the 
mental processes of a poet. Just possibly Dr. Mossner’s study 
has greater value than he himself knows, contributing to a 
sympathetic understanding not only of the spiritual struggles 
and loyalties that floundered through the eighteenth century in 
England, but also loyalties and struggles that still flounder. 
G. A. TAWNEY 


University of Illinois 


LAURENCE STERNE IM LIcHTE SEINER ZEIT. By Rudolf Maack. 
Hamburg, 1936. 


The above-named is a subtle and learned study of the art of 
Sterne. Having in mind that Sterne was a painter and musician, 
a friend of Garrick and Reynolds, an associate of critics and 
thinkers in London and Paris, and making the most of his 
many references to the fine arts and to writers on esthetics and 
philosophy, Dr. Maack has brought to bear in his interpretation 
of Sterne a wealth of well-assimilated knowledge of critical and 
philosophical theory and of eighteenth-century developments in 
all the arts. Very enlightening are the parallels he draws be- 
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tween Sterne’s literary style and method and the acting of 
Garrick—notable for its homely naturalness, its lifelikeness, its 
swift transitions from grave to gay, and the use of pause and 
gesture and pantomine to supplement the effect where words 
are inadequate. Similar parallels are taken from painting, music, 
the ballet, and Sterne is shown as the culmination of contempo- 
rary tendencies in all the arts towards naturalness, expressive- 
ness, sensibility, and complexity of tone and feeling. 

Naturally enough, Dr. Maack finds the core of Sterne’s art 
in his humor and sentiment, and in the peculiar relation between 
the two; and it is here that he most displays his philosophical 
subtlety. It is here also that his terminology is most modern, 
romantic, and German, and least like anything to be found in 
the language of Sterne or in eighteenth-century English writing. 
The complexity of Sterne’s art—its curious combination of 
seeming opposites—is traced in all its many phases; and in 
every phase it is interpreted in terms of (shall we say?) Hegelian 
dialectic. Ideal and real, subjective and objective, constant and 
mutable; heart and head, body and soul, feeling and expression, 
freedom and constraint; little and great, subtle and simple, 
significant and insignificant; Uncle Toby and Mr. Shandy; 
comic and serious, irony and pathos—in every case we have 
opposed or antithetical terms, or contradictories, and in nearly 
every case the antithesis or contradiction is resolved in some 
term or effect that is a synthesis of the opposites. Much is made 
of the tension or strain between the opposed terms in these 
antitheses, and the object is to show how this state of tension 
is relieved or transcended by some process of literary magic. 
The most significant of such tensions is that between sentiment 
and humor. At times the solution seems to be secured through 
the dominance of one or the other of these attitudes. Most 
often the final solution is found in humor, which is the more 
comprehensive term, and is a critical solvent even of senti- 
mentality. Humor is often referred to as a background on which 
all the contradictions find their reconcilement. In humor Sterne 
produced “den Hintergrund, vor dem alle Verfassungen der 
Seele gleich durchsichtig wurden und zueinander fanden. Er 
war die Zauberkraft, die das Feste und das Fliessende des 
Ausdrucks und die alle Werte des Menschlichen ineinander 
verwandeln konnte. Er war die schiitzende Macht, die die 
Widerspriiche verséhnte und die das Leben, als vieldeutiges 
Ganzes, erhielt’’ (p. 165). 

In Dr. Maack’s discussion these philosophical abstractions 
do not seem so much up in the air; for everwhere they have their 
apt and ample illustration in characters and situations and 
attitudes drawn from the writings of Sterne. And I do not mean 
to suggest that there is anything positively false in this inter- 
pretation of Sterne in terms so foreign to him and his time. But 
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the terms are certainly foreign; and after reading a few chapters 
of Tristram Shandy, one is impressed with a certain incommen- 
surability between this reckless Rabelaisian frolic and the 
solemn transcendental affair which the critic makes of it with 
conjuring dialectic. Sterne is certainly a wise and ripe and 
humane writer, and anyone is the better for spending a day 
with him. And all that Dr. Maack says of him is doubtless, in 
its manner, true. But for English readers it will need translating 
into much simpler terms. Such is the curse of Babel! Indeed, it 
would be amusing to consider how different would be the idiom 
in which a French critic might render the same facts. Following 
Bergson, the Frenchman would doubtless find that Dr. Slop 
and Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim are examples of that wood- 
enness (where one expects lifelikeness and plasticity) which 
provokes the response of laughter, and that the comedy of 
Sterne consists in the exposure of ridiculous (that is, unsocial) 
traits in lop-sided (that is, socially ill-adjusted) characters. That 
would be the French way. The English way would be to note 
how funny Sterne was—how he enjoyed standing on his head, 
how he loved to exploit the contradictions and absurdities of 
human nature, how much he thanked the Lord for a cock-eyed 
world! But the last word will infallibly be Sterne’s. And to us 
all—‘‘Anti-Shandeans, and thrice able critics, and fellow-labour- 
ers ... most subtle statesmen and discreet doctors”—his last 
word to us all will doubtless be, ‘‘Do—pull off your beards.” 
JosrePpH WARREN BEACH 

University of Minnesota 


THE EvotutTion or Keats’s Poetry. By Claude Lee Finney. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Two volumes. 
$10.00. 


There has been room for a study of Keats which would be 
both minute and comprehensive, and would take account of 
material that has accumulated since Colvin and Amy Lowell. 
In the present massive work Professor Finney has sought to 
give an almost complete biography, to use that in an ordered 
interpretation of the whole body of Keats’s writings so as to 
set forth his spiritual and poetic growth, and, finally, to present 
such a full account of the poet’s sources and technique and of 
incidental problems that the book might stand as an encyclo- 
paedic work of reference. Inevitably the attempt to drive several 
coaches and six at once involves difficulties; one motive requires 
material which is hardly relevant for another, and the mere bulk 
becomes a sort of drag upon what is essentially a swiftly moving 
tale. Yet such a brave enterprise may surely claim the license 
of epic unity, and for the scholar, who is less tender-minded 
than the general reader, the book would have been less valuable 
than it is if it had been executed on a smaller scale. Professor 
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Finney has assembled a great mass of authoritative information, 
biographical and critical, and he has woven it into a consecutive 
commentary which forms a real ‘Companion to the Study of 
Keats.’’ We follow Keats’s poetic career in close relation to his 
personal experience and to his philosophical background, and 
no previous writer, apart from editors, has given such detailed 
discussion to the matter of literary sources and borrowings. In 
its size and scope Professor Finney’s work is closest to Amy 
Lowell’s, but of course he is at home in the period as Miss 
Lowell was not; her ignorance of what the romantic poets were 
doing made her criticism fundamentally unsophisticated and 
wrong-headed. Mr. Finney has been at infinite pains to consult 
all original documents and his gleanings have their value. He 
seems to have been somewhat less thorough in taking cognizance 
of scholarly work, and in a book which aims at completeness 
one is surprised by the lack of reference to such studies, for 
instance, as those of Messrs. M. R. Ridley, J. W. Beach, 
L. Brown, B. I. Evans, C. A. Langworthy, J. H. Roberts, and 
others. 

In the realm of biographical and scholarly facts one accom- 
panies Professor Finney with confidence and security. In the 
realm of critical interpretation there is naturally more room for 
disagreement. In his discussion of the juvenilia and miscella- 
neous poems, the sonnets, the non-classical narrative poems, 
and the odes, Mr. Finney seems to be more satisfying than he 
is with the larger and more philosophic poems, Endymion, 
Lamia, and the two Hyperions. (In saying this I am not speaking 
of his elaborate accounts of literary sources, in which he is 
generally fully, judicious, and lucid.) Some nuclei of the book 
are of course the author’s various articles, long familiar to stu- 
dents of Keats, on the philosophy of Endymion, the relation of 
that poem to Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe, Shakespearean 
echoes in Hyperion, and the date and significance of The Fall 
of Hyperion. These were, and remain, more or less important 
contributions, though some of them might have been the 
stronger for modification; for example, Mr. Finney sees in 
Endymion more formal and traditional Neo-Platonism (and, 
I may add, more of Drayton) than I at least can see. 

On one especially important question Mr. Finney remains 
positive and inflexible. He is, I believe, the only scholar who 
thinks Keats wrote the induction to the Fall in the autumn of 
1818. In a work which is built for permanence such singular 
heterodoxy is unfortunate. Apart from the significance of this 
particular problem in Keats’s evolution, Mr. Finney’s treatment 
of it is the chief illustration of a pervasive fallacy in his critical 
method. The argument for the early date is based mainly on the 
internal evidence of the letters and poems, and such sentences 
as these are typical: 
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On April 24, 1818, as we have seen, Keats rejected his philosophy of nega- 
tive capability and accepted a humanitarian philosophy of poetry which he 
developed out of Wordsworth’s Excursion; but on October 27, for reasons 
which we shall study in detail, he resumed his philosophy of negative capa- 
bility (m, 457). 


The period from April 24 to October 24, 1818 was the only period in his 
life in which he professed humanitarianism and it is, therefore, the only period 
in which he could have composed this humanitarian introduction. He could not 
have composed it in the fall of 1819, for in this period he was hostile to humani- 
tarianism (m1, 712; cf. the conclusion of the book, m, 741). 


One remembers Shakespeare, who could not have composed a 
comedy at some particular time “because he was in his Tragic 
Period.’’ Even if some document should turn up to prove that 
the introduction to the Fall was written in 1818, the mode of 
argument would still be wrong. The groping and changing 
moods of a poet torn between conflicting impulses and ideals 
cannot be built upon as if they were mathematical axioms. 
I once replied to the article in which Mr. Finney expounded this 
view and I cannot repeat details here, but I may quote two 
familiar sentences Keats wrote during the time when he was 
“hostile to humanitarianism”’: 


I am convinced more and more day by day that fine writing is next to fine 
doing, the top thing in the world, the Paradise Lost becomes a greater wonder 
(August 25, 1819). 


All civil[izjed countries become gradually more enlighten’d and there 
should be a continual change for the better (September 18, 1819). 


“‘Next to fine doing!” If such utterances as these fell in the right 
chronological compartments, Mr. Finney would surely claim 
them as humanitarian (he uses the word to mean “principles of 
universal benevolence or philanthropy, the perfectibility of 
human nature, and the progress of society by means of educa- 
tion” [m, 459-60]). In short, the critic becomes too often the 
victim of his own doctrinaire labels, and his Procrustean sche- 
matism is chilling and unpoetic. Keats ceases to be a man and 
becomes a lay-figure on which various philosophies are draped. 
It is perhaps less a lack of understanding than a lack of felicity 
in expression; Mr. Finney obviously feels Keats’s temperament 
and his poetry, the odes, for instance, yet even the nightingale 
has to bear the weight of “empirical humanism.” 

The discussion of Lamia is touched, though less centrally, 
by a similar rigor. The first part, says Mr. Finney, “reflects the 
healthy, resolute mood in which he went to Shanklin to compose 
poetry which would please the public’; then the “‘egotism to 
which Keats surrendered on August 16 changed his philosophy 
of poetry” and he wrote the second part in a mood of defiant 
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Byronism. I cannot see in the letters any such dichotomy, as 
the two brief excerpts given above partly indicate. In view of 
Mr. Finney’s sympathetic account of Keats’s passion for Fanny 
Brawne, one would expect him to share a common opinion that 
the poem reflects in part at least that inner torment. In the 
first sentence of his book Mr. Finney says, quite truly, that 
Keats’s poetry “is the product of the reaction of his poetic 
faculties to the facts of his experience,” and the major fact of 
the Lamia period was Fanny Brawne. However, the poem is 
interpreted in terms of literary conflict and Keats’s external 
situation: 


If Lamia and her palace represent the imagination and its creations and if 
the coarse and rude citizens of Corinth who attended the nuptial feast represent 
the public who did not appreciate Keats’s poems, then Apollonius must repre- 
sent the reviewers who judged Keats’s poems by the standard of fact and reason 
(a, 703). 


While some such parable has been seen by other critics, this 
version appears excessively literal. To leave Fanny out of ac- 
-ount, if one can, I happen to be of the party who see the lit- 
ccary conflict as one between Keat’s own inner instincts and 
ambitions, and who do not think, that “Keats’s sympathy 
throughout the romance is with Lamia.” 

It always requires more space to give reasons for one’s notion 
of weaknesses in a book than it does to praise its strength, and 
I would not wish to give the impression of underrating a work of 
solid and standard value. Both its comprehensiveness and its 
minuteness make it the book to which we shall turn for accurate 
information about Keats’s life and writings. I would not appear, 
either, to undervalue the stretches of learned, intelligent, and 
interesting criticism which command essential agreement. As 
for the questions on which I differ from Mr. Finney, I have of 
course no claim to special illumination from on high. 


Dovuctas Bus 
Harvard University 


THE CONCEPT OF NATURE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
PoEeTRY. Joseph Warren Beach. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. xii+618 pp. $5.00. 


A generation or two ago scholars were busy extending the 
scope of the history of literature and of culture with wide- 
ranging speculations concerning such large topics as the Renais- 
sance spirit, or the Romantic movement; and if few of their 
conclusions now seem absolutely valid, their bold pioneering 
was undoubtedly useful, if only because it opened up important 
questions for study. We are now convinced that “ages” and 
“movements” cannot be confined within the relatively simple 
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definitions once deemed sufficient, or compassed in terms of a 
few generalizations; and recognizing the complexity of the prob- 
lems which our predecessors attacked, we have broken them 
down into components which can be more accurately described 
and more scientifically handled. Thus we have come to analyses 
of particular aspects of the idea of progress, of primitivism in 
the eighteenth century, and so forth. Professor Beach’s elabo- 
rate but carefully restricted study serves as a good illustration 
of the way in which our scholarship has advanced in depth and 
thoroughness. 


This book [we are told] is the outcome of a long-standing desire fo gain a 
clearer comprehension of the philosophical concept of nature as it appears in 
certain English poets of the nineteenth century. I have wished to see whether 
I could express, a little more precisely than I ever had done, what—besides 
brooks and birds—was meant by some favorite poet—Wordsworth or Meredith 
—when he talked of “nature.” And I wished to see what connection could be 
found between this way of speaking in the poets and the general movement of 
thought in the period covered. I realize more and more acutely how broad and 
difficult is the field I have undertaken to explore, how far my study is from 
being exhaustive or comprehensive. 


To ask for completeness in the treatment of such a theme is, 
certainly, to ask for a great deal; yet despite his disclaimers, 
Professor Beach has in fact committed himself to nothing less 
than a history of the development of modern views concerning 
nature. The logic of his problem required that he go far outside 
the poetry which is ostensibly his main concern; for his task is 
essentially unlike that of Professor Bush, lately his colleague, 
who in a book on Mythology and the Romantic Tradition can 
properly confine himself to considerations chiefly literary. Pro- 
fessor Beach is not primarily interested in poetical values, or in 
the suitability of ideas about nature for literary treatment. He 
deals with men of letters because they express themselves 
thoughtfully and articulately in terms of the best which was 
known and said in their generations concerning the relationship 
of man to nature, and concerning the character of nature itself. 
He finds it convenient, accordingly, to draw his evidence freely 
from writings in prose (those of Carlyle, for instance) as well as 
from verse; and he assumes the responsibility for examining 
with scrupulous care the philosophical and scientific back- 
grounds of literary thought—for expounding Wordsworth’s 
ideas in terms of the intellectual milieu created by the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, Newton, Shaftesbury, Hartley, Berkeley, etc., 
and for interpreting Victorian pronouncements about nature by 
reference to Darwinian theories of evolution. Thus he takes in 
much more than his title suggests. Perhaps if he had fully 
acknowledged to himself that he was being forced beyond the 
pattern in which his problem first presented itself, and had not 
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attempted to center his discussions so largely in the figures of a 
series of poets, the reader would have been spared some repe- 
titions, and by a juster emphasis upon scientific and philosophi- 
cal matters be the more enlightened. 

Professor Beach undertakes, in the main, to accomplish three 
things. First, he analyzes with great care the concepts of na- 
ture held by major writers during the last hundred and fifty 
years. Wordsworth’s ideas apparently first attracted his at- 
tention, and to Wordsworth and the ‘romantics’ he devotes 
about half his book, coming somewhat more swiftly down to 
the present in the course of his last three hundred pages. The 
evidence relating to his problem is systematically considered 
from all relevant points of view, passages setting forth atti- 
tudes toward nature are freshly appraised in the light of current 
scholarly opinion, and are carefully related to systems of 
thought which were accessible to the several writers under dis- 
cussion at the time when each was thinking out his scheme of 
the universe. It is impossible to do justice to Professor Beach’s 
principal conclusions with regard to individual authors in a few 
sentences, and the less necessary because of the clear summaries 
which he has provided at convenient intervals for the orienta- 
tion of his readers. Professor Beach shows his ability to use the 
concept of nature, as one may use any vital idea, for a measur- 
ing stick or frame of reference by means of which to judge not 
only work that obviously emphasizes nature, but also work 
that does not. He is of course impelled to discuss the ‘develop- 
ment’ of Wordsworth and of other poets; and he says excellent 
things by the way about such topics as the quality of Shelley’s 
Platonism, the confusion in Carlyle’s metaphysics, the steps by 
which Emerson was brought to his acceptance of the theory of 
evolution. 

Through the use of the chronological method, Professor 
Beach arrives at his second objective, the establishment of an 
historical generalization. This, briefly phrased, is that the con- 
cept of nature which was immensely important to thoughtful 
men at the beginning of the last century and which allowed 
them to interpret the world in terms of divinity, purposiveness, 
harmony, and benevolence, has been discredited and aban- 
doned by degrees, until 


in the most recent and characteristic poets, nature—word and concept—has 
virtually disappeared. Poetry has ceased to occupy itself with the cosmic 
problems dear to Romantics and Victorians. Nature, no longer assumed to be 
purposive and benevolent to man, has ceased to be a word to conjure with. 
And for the emotional effect formerly associated with nature, the poet must 
turn elsewhere. 


And so, finally, he is moved to put forward a thesis: Man 
cannot bear the sense of spiritual isolation. 
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He has an overpowering impulse to construct a system which will enable him 
to feel that he does not stand alone but is intimately associated with some force 
or group infinitely more powerful and significant than himself. 


Therefore, when traditional religion became impossible of 
acceptance for thinkers of the nineteenth century, it was to 
escape their appalling sense of loneliness that they sought to 
substitute a faith in nature—in nature which has a place for 
every individual, which “speaks to him through every lovely 
and sublime object, in whose eternal flux, while he may be lost, 
he is yet not ineffectual or without significance.’’ Unfortunately, 
however, science taught a monistic naturalism which left little 
place for the dualism on which the human creature insists. ‘“The 
problem of how man, a conscious and thinking being, pos- 
sessed of an autonomous will, could have drawn his conscious 
and self-activating spirit from the automatic processes of will- 
less and unthinking nature”’ proved ultimately insoluble, none 
of the metaphysical structures erected being sufficient to bear 
the strain put upon them. Accordingly the pragmatic value of 
the cult of nature lay not in the final acceptability of the doc- 
trines advanced, but in the fact that it allowed a relatively 
easy transition to agnosticism. “It made possible the passage 
without too great emotional strain from medieval Christian 
faith to the scientific positivism which tends to dominate culti- 
vated minds to-day.” 

These are interesting observations; and Professor Beach has 
argued his case with erudition and scholarly discretion. His 
book brings together and presents a vast amount of useful 
material, and seems likely to stand as one of the noteworthy 
contributions made in its field. 

WARNER G. RICE 

University of Michigan 


DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR IN DEUTSCHLAND VON 1895 Bis 1934. 
By Anselm Schlésser. (Forschungen zur englischen Philo- 
logie 5 hrsg. H. M. Flasdieck.) Jena: Verlag der Frommann- 
schen Buchhandlung, Walter Biedermann, 1937: Pp. 535. 
Toward a complete study of translations of works in the 

English language into German during the nineteenth and 

twentieth century we now have the following investigations: 


A. I. Roehm. Bibdliographie und Kritik der deutschen Uberset- 
zungen aus der amerikanischen Dichtung. Univ. of Chicago 
Diss. Leipzig, 1910; 62 pp. 

Clement Vollmer. The American novel in Germany 1871-1913. 
German American annals, new series) XV (1917), 113-115 
and 165-219. 

Luise Sigmann, Die englisciir Literatur von 1810-1850 im Urteil 
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der seitgendssichen deutschen Kritik. Anglistische Forschungen 
LV (1918), 319 pp. 


Anselm Schlésser (as indicated above). 


Other investigations are of a more limited range, and some of 
them concern only a single English or American author. 

This statement indicates not only what has been done but 
also what still remains to be done. With an undiminished es- 
teem for all the predecessors, one may still say that Schlésser’s 
undertaking is the most extensive and self-sacrificing of the 
series. It has also been carried through with a loving attention 
to minute detail and a clear vision of the utility of the investi- 
gation. This is true because the compiler has not merely thrown 
the bibliography together for later workers to use as they see 
fit, but he has drawn from it himself the conclusions that seem 
admissable. The work consists of two parts. The first “Haupt- 
teil” of 141 pages discusses ‘“‘Die Aufnahme der englischen Lite- 
raturin Deutschland.” The second brings the bibliography. The 
latter contains in all 6493 entries in two parts: I. Ubersetzun- 
gen, A-Werke moderner Autoren; B-Werke dlterer Autoren; C- 
Werke unbekannter Autoren; D-Sammlungen. Part II then 
lists ‘Englische Ausgaben”’ according to the same plan. Of all 
possible arrangements this is no doubt the one most convenient 
to the greatest number of readers. To be sure it separates the 
translations of any given author from the English editions of 
that author which have appeared in Germany, but a star before 
the name of an English author serves to indicate that such edi- 
tions exist and are to be looked for in Part II. In addition to the 
conventional information the entries contain “Bezeichnung der 
literarischen Gattung (nur in Ausnahmefillen),” “Angaben der 
Auflagenhéhe” and, except for the inflation years, the price of 
the volumes. The popularity of authors who are listed with 
more than ten publications is estimated according to a system 
of points which the author has evolved, but which need not be 
described here. 

A conscientious reviewer of a bibliography ought to labor 
hard and long until he finds a handful of errors. We may leave 
this effort to specialists in individual authors but with the sus- 
picion that the results will be meagre. The type of the biblio- 
graphy is clear and pleasing and the pages are “‘iibersichtlich.” 
Our chief discussion shall be of the first part, the ““Darstellung.”’ 

In the introduction the author takes some exception to a 
perhaps too unguarded statement in the introduction to M. J. 
Price’s Publication of English Literature in Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 1934. ‘Translations in the nine- 
teenth century were far more numerous [than in the eighteenth] 
but by no means so significant.”” Then after a reference to the 
increasing knowledge of the English language in Germany: “It 
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is quite possible that the literary influence of Scott and Byron 
in Germany would have been almost equally great had the 
works of neither ever been translated.”’ Against this Schlisser 
points out (p. 2) that throughout the nineteenth century Eng- 
lish literature was known chiefly through German translation 
and he adds: “Fiir das 20. Jahrhundert gilt das vielleicht in 
noch stirkerem Masse. Es wird niemand im Ernst behaupten 
wollen, dass z. B. Bernard Shaw und H. G. Wells in Deutsch- 
land allein auf Grund ihrer englischen Originalwerke einen auch 
nur annahernd so grossen Einfluss hatten ausiiben kénnen, wie 
es dank der zahlreichen Ubersetzungen tatsichlich der Fall 
war.” 

It will be noted that there is some confusion of terms here. 
The first statement referred to literary influence, and that be- 
gins at the point where an author is stimulated by another to 
write an original work, which contains something of the old 
master’s spirit and something of the disciple’s. By the unre- 
stricted word “‘influence’”’ Schlésser means something else. Is it 
possible that he means only ‘“‘Aufnahme?” He may be right in 
his particular examples. I do not know what German authors 
have been quickened to production by the example of Shaw and 
Wells, nor whether these authors read Shaw and Wells in the 
original or in translation. My skepticism on this point does not 
diminish my appreciation of Schlésser’s work. Schlésser admits 
that it is hard to estimate the extent to which English editions 
are read by Germans, ‘‘da sowohl der Verlag Tauchnitz als 
auch der Albatross-Verlag es ‘aus verschiedenen Griinden’ und 
‘aus grundsitzlichen Erwaigungen’ abgelehnt haben, irgend- 
welche Angaben . . . zu machen.”’ Personally I believe that in- 
quiries among the booksellers would have resulted in evidence 
that these volumes found many purchasers. 

With Schlésser’s definition of literature I am in agreement. 
He identifies it with “schéne Literatur’ and experience shows 
that this means for the bibliographer primarily “Romane, 
Erzihlungen, Bihnenwerke und Gedichtbainde; dariiber 
hinaus... Essaysammlungen und Briefe... sowie eine 
Anzahl von Biographien,’ Reisebeschreibungen und soge- 
nannten ‘“Tatsachenberichten,’ welche als Unterhaltungslek- 
tiire gelten kénnen.” I am also glad that Schlésser went out- 
side of this group to include translations of Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, Wells, and Belloc. 

We now come to a more difficult decision. The bibliography 
has to do with “‘Die englische Literatur in Deutschland.” There 
can be no doubt that Schlésser was justified in including all 
translations into the German language whether they appeared 
in Leipzig, Wien, Ziirich, or elsewhere, but what should be the 
definition of English literature? The parallel answer he rejected. 
In general the Germans are more convinced than we are that 
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the literature of the United States is not a constituent part of 
English literature. It develops presently that what Schlésser has 
in mind is really British literature (page 5) and he might well 
have named his book accordingly. No question as to the ap- 
propriateness of the inclusion of Irish authors ever occurred to 
him. Doubts about Canadian literature were overcome and all 
Canadians were included with the exception of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, who was born in Michigan, and James Oliver Cur- 
wood, who has lived too long in Connecticut. Rabindrinath 
Tagore and Jiddu Krishnamurti were excluded because they 
did not belong to the circle of European culture. Otherwise 
birth or long residence in the United States seems to constitute 
the most effectual disbarment. However, once an Englishman 
always an Englishman. Hugh Lofting, who has spent most of 
his life in the States since his eighteenth year, is included. In- 
cluded also are Joseph Conrad (Poland), Michael Arlen (Arme- 
nia) Marten Maartens (Holland), John Voss (Denmark) Queen 
Marie of Rumania, Margit Bethlen (Hungary), Suzanne Leng- 
len, John Cournos (Russia), and Frieda Hauswirth (Switzer- 
land) but not, for example, Henry James. What would Henry 
James think of that? The decision might cause some astonish- 
ment in England as well as in America. The inclusion of the 
Canadian Stephen Leacock as a non-American author might 
occasion similar feelings all around. The worst possible solu- 
tion, however, would have been a division based on the sup- 
posed characteristics of British and United States literature. 
Therefore it must be admitted that rules were necessary and 
that Schlésser has played the game fairly according to the rules 
he has laid down, but in an era when literature is becoming 
more and more all one, it seems unskillful to divide it into new 
main compartments along lines that are difficult to determine. 
Those who are of this view may be pardoned perhaps if they de- 
rive a little malicious pleasure from the author’s difficult de- 
cisions. 

Readers will probably come to the bibliegraphy with two 
chief questions. What present-day English authors are most 
widely read in Germany? Which of the authors of earlier times 
are most widely read? Very properly therefore Schlésser di- 
vided his bibliography into two parts. Naturally the distinc- 
tion between “‘moderne Autoren” and “‘altere Autoren’’ was not 
easy to make. How the compiler arrived at a decision is too 
long a story for this place. By the application of a series of 
“Tests” the details of which will also be passed over, an answer 
to this question was arrived at. 

The most widely read modern British authors are in se- 
quence Wilde, Edgar Wallace, Conan Doyle, Bernard Shaw, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Galsworthy, Oppenheim, H. G. Wells, 
J. S. Fletcher, W. C. Russell, J. Conrad, D. Alcock, B. M. Cro- 
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ker, J. K. Jerome, G. Chesterton, Hesba Stretton, G. W. Apple- 
ton, Arnold Bennett, D. H. Lawrence. Between 1925 and 1929 
Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, Conan Doyle, R. L. Stevenson, 
and Rudyard Kipling apparently passed the peak of their popu- 
larity, and at the same time most of the others mentioned first 
came into favor. Galsworthy has become known almost exclu- 
sively through his novels. Among the comparatively little- 
known English novelists are George Meredith, George Moore, 
Compton Mackenzie, and May Sinclair. 

The most widely read authors of earlier date are in sequence 
Dickens, Marryat, Scott, Defoe, Swift, Bulwer-Lytton, Car- 
lyle, Byron, Ruskin, Wiseman, Tennyson, Collins, Mayne 
Reid, Georgiana Fullerton, and Thackeray. There were forty- 
six editions of Byron between 1900 and 1904; in each of the 
other five-year periods there were less than five. There were 
twenty-three editions of Ruskin between 1900 and 1904, eight 
from 1905 to 1909, in all of the other five-year periods less than 
six. Ruskin was practically unknown in Germany before 1895. 
The most read works of Dickens are Oliver Twist and the Christ- 
mas Carol, of Scott are Ivanhoe, The Talisman, Kenilworth, and 
Quentin Durward. Robinson Crusoe accounts for the popularity 
of Defoe. We must challenge the publisher’s assertion that the 
first translation of Moll Flanders appeared in 1903. The Ham- 
burg Stadt- und Universititsbibliothek has a translation by 
Mattheson, Hamburg, 1723. Cardinal Wiseman holds his posi- 
tion by virtue of his Fabiola, much read in Catholic circles. 
Enoch Arden is by far the best known work of Tennyson. The 
first complete translation of Thackeray’s works into German 
was begun in the years 1904-14, but discontinued with the 
ninth volume. Sterne appears in the bibliography with a com- 
plete edition as translated by J. J. Bode (1768-75) and with 
twelve entries of separate works. There are five entries under 
Fielding, three under Smollett, and one under Richardson. 
There are five entries under Milton including one entitled 
Poetische Werke, 4 Theile. There are three under Pope, and three 
under Ossian, three of Vathek under Beckford, six entries under 
Chesterfield, and five translations and editions of Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield. Shakespeare’s works are not included be- 
cause Ebisch and Schiicking have done the labor here.! 

The public which reads its English works in the original 
language seems to have a different series of favorites beginning 
with Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, E. F. Benson, Haggard, and 
Wodehouse. 

These and many other equally interesting items may 
readily be culled from Schlésser’s investigation. It makes us 


1 See JEGPh., xxx1 (1932), 150-152. To this work a supplementary volume 
has just appeared covering the years 1931-36. 
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wish for a similar work regarding the excluded American litera- 
ture, preferably by Schlésser, but no one can be expected to do 
more than his fair share of bibliographical work. The material 
here presented will suggest subjects for a large number of 
special investigations and will make the initial steps of these 
inquiries easy. Schlésser’s work will be quoted with respect as 
an authority for many years to come. 


LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 


DIE HUMORISTISCHE FIGUR BEI JEAN PAUL. Von Giinther Voigt. 
Halle (Saale): Niemeyer 1934, 


In the introduction to his monograph, Giinther Voigt shows 
that the rise of humorous literature in Europe was due to the 
intellectual revolution which Europe experienced in the eight- 
eenth century. The world view of Rationalism was in England 
and France, at least, breaking down under the stress of the 
new scientific and philosophical trends of Empiricism and 
Sensualism. 

A new irrationalistic world-view is developing, which, in 
Germany has a two-fold source, first, Pietism which released 
the emotional powers of man after years of restraint and sub- 
jection, and secondly the sentimental movement (Empfind- 
samkeit) which is in the last analysis only a secularized Pietism. 

Humor has its source in the dualistic nature of man which 
Jean Paul called ‘‘die grosse Antithese des Lebens selber’’; it 
consists of seriousness and jest, feeling and reflection. Jean Paul 
conceives his humorous characters as bearers of a social-cultural 
content, the type of which is, therefore, constantly changing 
with the time and therefore, the humorist must be understood 
and interpreted from the point of view of content. 

Voigt says that the origin of the humorous character in 
Jean Paul’s works is inseparably bound up with that of the 
created (gedichtete) characters in general, and he finds that 
Jean Paul’s characters have developed out of allegory. The 
satiric writings of his early period were followed by writings in 
which the characters are little more than caricatures and out of 
these Jean Paul’s humorous characters were developed. 

The reviewer can not accept all of the statements which the 
author makes with regard to the origin of the humorous char- 
acters in Jean Paul’s works, they seem to him forced and far 
fetched, but even so this study furnishes a welcome supplement 
to Eduard Berend’s fine study on Der Typus des Humoristen in 
Die Ernte, Abhandlungen zur Literaturwissenschajt. Franz Mun- 
cher su seinem 70. Geburtstage tiberreicht hrsg. von Fritz Strich 
und Hans Heinrich Borcherdt, Halle 1926, and Otto Mann’s 
study, Die kulturgeschichtlichen Grundlagen des Jean Paulschen 
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Humors in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 1930, S. 673 ff. Together 
these three studies give a rather thorough presentation of the 
problem concerning the part played by humor and the humor- 
ist in Jean Paul’s works. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


DIRECTIONS FOR SPEECH AND STYLE. By John Hoskins, Edited 
by Hoyt H. Hudson. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1935. 


Professor Hudson has edited one of the better and more 
readable of the many little treatises on style which appeared in 
Tudor and Stuart times, that by John Hoskins, friend or ac- 
quaintance of Wotton, Sidney, Daniel, Jonson, and Donne; in 
short, he was one of the worshipful fraternity of Sireniacall 
gentlemen that met at the sign of the Mermaid in Bread Street. 
The Directions for Speech and Style was written in 1599-1600 
and sent to a young gentleman of the temple along with a copy 
of Sidney’s Arcadia (1590) marked in the margin to indicate 
those happy feats of expression which Hoskins particularly 
wished the young lawyer to emulate. The Directions inevitably 
derived from the classical tradition with its full panoply of fig- 
ures, Symploce, Catachresis, and the delightful Epizeuxis (not 
to forget Aniimetabole and Agnomination). With all these im- 
pedimenta Hoskins moves as lightly as an armoured knight in 
old romance. He does not reject the systematic elaboration 
which was the rule of rules for Ciceronians; neither Hoskins’s 
text nor Dr. Hudson’s notes support the assertion in the intro- 
duction that Hoskins shared the tendency toward the terse and 
significant utterance which had appeared variously in Lipsius, 
Montaigne, and Bacon. On the other hand Hoskins is dis- 
creetly silent on the worst excesses of his arcadian model, and 
he does follow Lipsius in his advice on the penning of familiar 
letters. Abraham Fraunce had admired Sidney’s devices of 
style merely as ornament; Hoskins vaiues, or some would say 
over-values, them as means to effectiveness, and no one who 
has read the imaginative literature of the period or even the 
sermons (particularly those of Lancelot Andrew’s) will deny 
that the schemata could be effective when used by men of 
genius. There is a good deal of lively comment on styles and 
stylists of the period from Machiavel to Bacon, for Hoskins was 
no mere parrot like Francis Meres; authors did not awe him: 
“T have used and outworn six several styles since I was first 
Fellow of New College, and am yet able to bear the fashion of 
[the] writing company.” 

Directions for Speech and Style circulated in manuscript and 
was borrowed from by Jonson in Timber, and by Thomas 
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Blount, copiously, in the Academie of Eloquence. Professor Hud- 
son prints it here in full for the first time. His text shows care- 
ful work from the manuscript (Harleian 4604) of which I made 
a transcript in 1935 for my own occasions. I have a distinct re- 
membrance that there is another manuscript copy of this little 
treatise in the Bodleian, but, since the index of the Summary 
Catalogue is not yet printed one would have to consult the 
manuscript index in the Library. The text is garnished with an 
able introduction and with copious notes for the more curious. 
One might think it more fully annotated than need be. How- 
ever a study of this kind points helpfully to the need for a sur- 
vey of sixteenth century works on rhetoric and style against 
the full background of the Latin treatises from which those in 
English and other vernaculars cannot be separated. It would 
be an heroic service to scholarship if Professor Hudson would 
give us a systematic history of rhetorical theory in the Renais- 
sance. It would be neither a brief nor an entertaining task, but, 
once completed, it would be used gratefully and not without 
profit by all students of the period. 
NorMAN E. NELSON 
University of Michigan 


NoaH WEBSTER: PIONEER OF LEARNING. By Ervin C. Shoe- 
maker. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. x 
+ 347. $4.00. 


Mr. Shoemaker’s study, which seems to be a doctoral dis- 
sertation from Teachers College, Columbia University, should 
never have been issued by a university press with a proper re- 
gard for scholarship. The bibliography is filled with annoying 
inaccuracies, many of which the ordinary proofreader should 
have corrected; and the work itself has little merit. 

The naiveté of the author is shown in a number of ways. 
One is the odd typographical organization of his chapters, the 
author interpolating in large italics from time to time sub-heads 
like those of a newspaper. Thus in chapter ii, entitled ‘The 
Schoolmaster of the Republic,” we read on p. 32: “‘Webster 
Laid the Foundation for his Theories on Education in the School- 
room’”’; on p. 37: “Webster Was More or Less Familiar with 
Educational Theories, both Past and Present”; on p. 57: ““Web- 
ster’s Works and Remarks after 1800 Show His Growing Con- 
servatism’’; on p. 61: “Because of His Textbooks Rather Than 
Because of His Theories, Webster Has Been Called the School- 
master of Our Republic.” As if this were not sufficient, minor 
headings are scattered between each pair of scare-heads, and at 
the end of each chapter there is a ‘Summary and Conclusions,” 
and at the end of the whole book a “General Summary and 
Conclusions.” 
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This might be harmless enough, did it not mark an equal 
naiveté as to what scholarship consists of. All is fish that comes 
to our net. Mark Sullivan’s untrustworthy Our Times is cited 
as an “authority” for the vogue of the McGuffey readers, Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolmaster gravely proves a 
“poignant commentary on the attitude toward spelling and on 
the methods employed in teaching the spelling lesson” (p. 111), 
and (believe it or not) Gene Stratton Porter’s Laddie shows 
that the ‘‘moral lessons” in Webster were distasteful to some 
young readers (p. 174)! On the next page, by the by, are the 
amazing “subheads,” one over the other: “Lessons in Manners 
Were Included in the Early American School Reader” and 
“The Practice of Teaching Manners in the Early American 
Schools was not Indigenous!” This is followed by some two 
pages of rapid summary of the history of courtesy books, to- 
tally without value (Mr. Shoemaker does not seem to realize 
that there exist careful studies of this branch of literature), 
after which we learn in another subhead: ‘“‘Webster Continued 
the Practice of Including Lessons in Manners.’”’ The space 
which Mr. Shoemaker wasted on his shallow discussion of 
Renaissance courtesy books might have been better employed 
on an examination of American almanacs. 

It would take too long to develop Mr. Shoemaker’s lack of 
command of the intellectual background necessary for an under- 
standing of Noah Webster. He seems to be under the impres- 
sion that the catechism was rarely employed in colonial Ameri- 
can instruction (p. 122), or at least another “authority,” 
R. L. Lyman (whose work is, with characteristic carelessness, 
wrongly entered in the bibliography) has told him so, though on 
p. 150 he notes that The New England Primer, which had a 
catechism in it, “was destined to exert a great influence on 
American life.”” Had Mr. Shoemaker been less tied to his authori- 
ties, he might have found a great many catechisms of various 
sorts in the colonial period. A single footnote, however, illu- 
mines as with a lightning flash his inability to command his 
period—a note found on p. 181. “In view of the fact that 
Chesterfield’s maxims concerning behavior are of course a sum- 
mation of European standards of conduct, which along with 
other European standards had been eschewed by America and 
an effort was being made to develop men and women of a dis- 
tinctly American type, one wonders why Webster quoted Ches- 
terfield.”” One also wonders where Mr. Shoemaker has been all 
this time, what he has been reading, or why he thinks that 
European standards of conduct had been ‘‘eschewed” by 
America! 

HowarpD Mumrorp JONES 
Harvard University 
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THE WorKsS OF GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE, SIEUR DU BaARTAs, 
A CriticaL EDITION WITH INTRODUCTION, COMMENTARY, 
AND VARIANTS. By U. T. Holmes, Jr., J. C. Lyons, and 
R. W. Linker, with the assistance of others. Volume 1: A 
Biographical and Critical Study. By U. T. Holmes, Jr. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 
viii+ 240. $5.00. 

The past century has witnessed a great revival of interest in 
French authors of the Renaissance. The works of Rabelais and 
Montaigne have appeared in numerous editions and transla- 
tions; Ronsard, Du Bellay, and the other members of the Plé- 
iade have received their due share of attention. It is probable 
that no poet comparable in importance to Du Bartas has been 
so completely neglected, and thus the present edition, the first 
since 1632, will fill a real and long-felt need. 

Today Du Bartas is generally considered, in the words of 
M. Jean Plattard, as “an awkward disciple of Ronsard who 
wished to substitute a Christian poetry for the Pagan poetry 
which was none the less dominant in his [Du Bartas’] design” 
(Holmes, p. 28). He has, however, had his partisans throughout 
the centuries. Many of his contemporaries considered him the 
rival of Ronsard. Agrippa D’Aubigné imitated him. Estienne 
Pasquier praised the beauty of his Premiére Sepmaine, while 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe pronounced it the most popular book 
in France. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries he was 
probably no more forgotten than the other poets of his day, and 
in the nineteenth he was discussed at some length by Sainte- 
Beuve and Goethe. Today his followers fall chiefly into two 
groups. Students of English literature are concerned with the 
influence of Les Sepmaines, in Josuah Sylvester’s translation 
(1606), upon the works of Milton. In his native province of 
Gascony his champions still proclaim that: “Du Bartas was on 
a plane with Ronsard, one of the chief poets of the sixteenth 
century” (p. 33). But we must accept their judgments with 
certain reservations, in view of their astounding statement that: 
“The three greatest literary events of the sixteenth century 
were La Sepmaine, La Franciade, and Les Discours of Ronsard”’ 
(p. 32). 

In this volume Professor Holmes has endeavored to give us 
the essential facts concerning Du Bartas’ life and works. His 
biographical study presents all that is known of the poet’s life, 
correcting numerous errors of former biographers and adding 
some new material. In his treatment of the editions of Du 
Bartas, the author has left little to be desired. He has also 
made a thorough and conscientious study of the poet’s sources. 
His chapters on the Jdeas and the Language of Du Bartas are 
competently done. One of the most important chapters deals 
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with “‘The Reputation of Du Bartas on the Continent.” Al- 
though his fellow-countrymen found fault with his subject- 
matter, his inapt French, his lack of restraint, and his tendency 
to be didactic, Du Bartas enjoyed considerable popularity in 
England, Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia. ‘“‘These coun- 
tries were Protestant, and the peculiar style of Du Bartas 
adapted itself readily to translation into a Germanic tongue”’ 
(p. 60). 

The reader may be displeased by an occasional sentence, 
such as: “The paths of Ronsard and Du Bartas never crossed 
personally. .. ”’ (p. 35). He may feel that the author has not 
quite succeeded in making the poet live in the pages of his bio- 
graphical chapter, that he has merely compiled and assembled 
biographical data, whereas one would like to know more about 
the personality of the poet and his relation to the intellectual 
life of his times. The student of sixteenth-century French 
poetry will wonder why he did not refer, in all possible cases, to 
M. Laumonier’s critical edition of Ronsard. Although not yet 
complete, the published volumes of this edition have already 
replaced among scholars the 1914-19 Laumonier edition.' And, 
since the chief importance of Du Bartas today concerns his in- 
fluence upon English literature, the present reviewer does not 
feel that Professor Holmes is justified in omitting from his 
study a discussion of Du Bartas in England merely because of 
Professor George Coffin Taylor’s treatment of the same theme 
in Milton’s Use of Du Bartas2 He has not omitted other aspects 
of Du Bartas simply because they had been treated by other 
scholars. The inclusion of at least a summary and an evalua- 
tion of Professor Taylor’s findings would have greatly en- 
hanced the usefulness of this edition to students of English 
literature. 

These suggestions concern minor details, however, and one 
can not deny that Professor Holmes has given us a thorough 
and sound treatment of the poet of Les Sepmaines. This co- 
operative project is destined to stand for a long time as the 
best authority on Du Bartas. Moreover, it is no exaggeration to 
call it one of the most significant contributions of American 
scholarship to the study of the French Renaissance. 





SAMUEL F. WILL 
University of Illinois 


1 The use of the critical edition would have made it unnecessary for him to 
admit his inability to locate Ronsard’s use of babatoit in the Ode d Michel de 
L’Hos pital (CEueres, m1, 123). Cf. Holmes, p. 172, n. 40. 

* Harvard University Press, 1934. Cf. reviews by Harris F. Fletcher, 
JEGPh., xxxtv (1935), 119-120; and Denis Saurat, MLN, 11 (1936), 263. 
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Tue Poetry OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE: A StupDY IN 
EIGHTEENTH Century Taste. By Calvin Daniel Zost, Jr. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1936. Pp. 147. 
That the magazines of any period offer useful source materials 

for the study of literary taste will be readily admitted; that 

any one magazine or review or journal is a trustworthy index of 
taste is not so certain. The author of this monograph has made 
an intensive study of the poetry in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
between 1731 and 1780, and has found the age “‘primarily and 
completely neo-classical,’ Spenserian forms rarely imitated, and 
the influence of Milton even greater than we have been ac- 
customed to think. One cannot take exception to these findings, 
which have, for the most part, the aspect of critical common- 
places. The author, likewise, produces new illustrations to show 
the exhaustion of poetic impulse in the last third of the eight- 
eenth century. Here again, there is nothing new to modern 
scholarship, but rather (all that the author really claims for 

his work) abundant facts derived from a study of the most im- 

portant magazine of the century, to illustrate and document 

generally accepted critical opinions. 

On two points the validity of the author’s work appears 
open to question. His method—‘objective analysis, chiefly 
quantitative in character’’—seems to this reviewer not the best 
method of reaching a dependable conclusion regarding the ‘‘ad- 
vance of romanticism.’”’ It takes into account the form, the pat- 
tern of eighteenth-century verse, but neglects the more subtle 
and essential intimations of change in the spirit of poetry 
throughout the period. The other point has been already sug- 
gested. Generalizations based upon the poetry of only one 
magazine in the period cannot be regarded as safe or final. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine undoubtedly published or republished 
much of the poetry of the time. But it was, throughout its 
career, notoriously conservative in character. There were other 
magazines, many of them—at least after the middle of the 
century—far more liberal in their attitudes toward innovation 
in poetry. Moreover, the Gentleman’s was unquestionably a 
“class” publication, addressed to a certain section of the read- 
ing public, and that section definitely conservative in all 
things. A study of the poetry printed in other magazines as 
well as in the Gentleman’s—in the London, the Universal, the 
Town and Country, Smollett’s British Magazine, Robert Lloyd’s 
poetry magazine, the St. James’s of 1762-64, in the Ladies 
Magazine, William Kenrick’s Kapelion, the Universal Visitor, 
the Royal, Imperial, and Court Magazines—might conceivably 
furnish reliable data for conclusions regarding the taste of the 
period. A study limited to the poetry of one magazine cannot 
but be partial and inconclusive. 
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Within its narrow limits, Mr. Yost’s book is a useful and 
suggestive study. It may not be impertinent to express the 
hope that this is only the beginning of a more comprehensive 
study of the popular taste reflected in the periodicals of the 
eighteenth century. 

WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


GERMAN VISITORS TO ENGLISH THEATERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CrentTuRY. By John Alexander Kelly. Princeton, N. J. Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 178. $2. 

Based upon eighteenth-century German travel literature and 
letters, Mr. Kelly’s study derives its chief value from the new 
illustrations it supplies of the influence of English models on 
literary modes in Germany. As a cultural picture it is impor- 
tant; it reveals the German mind in the eighteenth century re- 
acting upon a great foreign institution—the English theater. 
The thesis, that England, and not France, was the chief edu- 
cator of the German mind in this century, is well established 
and documented. 

It is noticeable that many of Mr. Kelly’s examples are 
drawn from works and writers so obscure that they are now 
known only to the student. Baker’s Yeomen of Kent, Addison’s 
Cato, Shadwell’s Fair Quaker of Deal, and Glover’s Boadicea 
are far from representative of the best in the drama of the 
period, whatever may have been their immediate success on 
the stage. Nevertheless, they seem to have influenced German 
visitors quite as profoundly as Lillo’s George Barnwell, the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, or the many revivals of Elizabethan plays. The 
influence of this popular drama is naturally most apparent in 
the early German visitors (1696-1763) who were much less 
critical than those who followed. The earlier travellers in Eng- 
land—Ebert, Limberg, Muralt, von Uffenbach, von Pdllnitz, 
Mylius, etc.—were greatly impressed by the English enthusiasm 
for theatrical performances, although they were sometimes 
shocked by the vulgarity of taste exhibited. The Anglomaniacs 
who followed the earlier visitors (1763-87) saw better acting if 
no better plays; and one of them, at least, Sturz, was able to 
write the first thoughtful criticism of English acting to come 
from a German observer. This form of Anglomania reached its 
height in 1780-87, when throughout the writings of the Ger- 
man travellers runs an undercurrent of fervid admiration for 
everything English—a positive Englandschwdrmerei. The en- 
thusiasm of the more critical later visitors from Germany 
waned in the last years of the century, tempered not oniy by 
the decline of the English stage both as to repertoire and per- 
formances but also by a growing disappointment with the re- 
ception accorded in England to Kotzebue and other German 
dramatists. 
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Mr. Kelly’s brief study of fifty German visitors to the Eng- 
lish theater in the eighteenth century is of interest to students 
of German culture, of English drama, or of Anglo-German lit- 
erary relations. 

WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


ALTHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von Wilhelm Braune. Fiinfte 
Auflage bearbeitet von Karl Helm. Halle: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1936. Pp. 326. Bound M. 10. 


Braune first published his OHG grammar in 1886 as a book 
of 260 pages. In his last revision of 1911 (third and fourth edi- 
tion) the work had grown to 326 pages. Braune himself had 
entered references in his own copy until 1926. The task of 
bringing the grammar up to date through the last decade fell 
upon Professor Helm, the editor of Braune’s other works. 

The revision is very modest indeed. The book looks just the 
same with the familiar orthography and symbols—it has even 
the same number of pages as Braune’s last edition. In addition 
to the new references, some notes are added. The paragraph 
numbers are in nearly all cases the same as before. Feminine 
abstracts in -i have been moved over to the n-declension, as 
Braune had done in his OHG Abdriss. The weak noun declension 
has the rubric ““Konsonantische declination’; the nouns of re- 
lationship are “‘Die-ter-stimme”’ rather than “r-stamme’’; “‘Ver- 
einzelte consonantische stimme’” have become ‘“‘Wurzel- 
nomina.”’ 

In §288 the second form of the dative plural of deser in -en 
is a misprint (for -é") which has been carried along for half a 
century. 

It is the greatest tribute to the solidity of Braune’s great 
work that an able successor found so little in it to change. And 
old friends of the grammar no doubt prefer to have it renewed 
in essentially the old form. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


THe INSTITUTION OF Property. A Stupy OF THE DEVELOP- 
MENT, SUBSTANCE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF 
PROPERTY IN MODERN ANGLO-AMERICAN Law. By C. Rein- 
old Noyes. New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1936. $7.50. 


The bulk of this book deals with a purely legal problem and 
so it is outside the competence of the present reviewer. But it 
contains an Appendix which should interest philologists. Mr. 
Noyes endeavors to trace the semantic history of certain legal 
words from their earliest origins. A lot of this is guess-work in a 
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region thickly veiled in fog. Mr. Noyes is on more certain 
ground in showing how ideas expressed by a particular word in 
one language may influence the word expressing the same idea 
in another language; e.g., Latin res, French chose, German 
Sache, English thing. There is a borrowing here, not of the 
word itself, but of the use to which it may be put. The same 
thing is taking place today between German and English. 
Reason, understanding, subject, object are not from German, but 
our use of them is largely determined by the ideas of German 
philosophers. [See Charles T. Carr The German Influence on the 
English Vocabulary. S. P. E. Tracts. No. 42. Oxford, 1934.] In 
the NED. Murray showed how the same thing took place in 
keep, which is influenced by the Latin observare. It is one of the 
difficulties in interpreting English writers of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance, that we must bear in mind not only the 
meaning of a word in English but also the development of words 
expressing a similar idea in any of the languages which the 
author we are dealing with is likely to have spoken. By calling 
attention to this phenomenon in legal English Mr. Noyes has 
done philologists a service for which they ought to be grateful. 
HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 
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In his Vom Fabliau zu Boccaccio und Chaucer (Britannica 
No. 8. Friedericksen, de Gruyter u. Co. m. b. H. Hamburg, 
1934). Marius Lange has compared in great detail and from 
many points of view the French fabliaux, De Gombert et des 
deus Clers and Le Meunier et les dui Clers with Decamerone 1x. 
6 and Chaucer’s Reeves Tale. Whereas previous investigators of 
these stories had occupied themselves with their subject-matter 
with a view to determining sources and the filiation of their dif- 
ferent versions, Lange is here interested in the different ways 
in which the stories have been told as reflecting the talents and 
tastes of their authors. His work is admirably thorough and in- 
telligent and from his large accumulation of parallels and dif- 
ferences he draws many just conclusions. Boccaccio’s inter- 
mediate position between the art of the fabliaux and that of 
Chaucer receives full illustration. Unfortunately, here and else- 
where the author’s method necessitates tedious repetition and 
frequent changes of subject, there being no fewer than fourteen 
chapters in a monograph of only 155 pages. Was it better to 
treat Humor, Irony, and Satire in three chapters than in one? 
Furthermore, the pages are cluttered with statistics and ref- 
erences that in the interests of easier reading might well have 
been relegated to footnotes. What is more regrettable than this 
is Lange’s neglect of such important studies as Professor Hart’s 
article on the narrative art of The Reeve’s Tale in PMLA. 
xxx, 1ff., and Dempster’s “On the Source of The Reeve’s 
Tale,” in Vol. xx1x, 473 ff. of this journal. Nor do I find ap’ 
reference in the author’s bibliography or footnotes to Wilhe. 
Stehmann’s Die Mittelhochdeutsche Novelle vom Studentenaben- 
teuer, Palaestra Lxvul. 

H.S. V. J. 


The first instalment of Walter F. Schirmer’s Geschichte der 
Englischen Literatur von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart (Halle; 
Max Niemeger Verlag, 1937) breaks off abruptly in the second 
division of the third chapter of Book u. This, we learn from the 
publishers’ announcement, is about one tenth of the completed 
work, which will consist of approximately 800 pages. The 
author, who is best known for his excellent Antike, Renaissance 
und Puritanismus, shows here as in his earlier work wide learn- 
ing and sound judgment. His historical, cultural approach to 
his subject throws it into true perspective and his happy 
faculty for seizing upon what is salient in literary values and 
literary relations precludes the false emphasis and confusion of 
values that have marred most histories of our earlier literature. 
He comes to his subject of Old English literature by way of very 
pertinent sections on the Celtic Church, the Anglo-Saxons, the 
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Anglo-Saxon Church, and the literature of Christian Human- 
ism; and he does not introduce his reader to Middle English 
literature until he has prepared the way by skilfully condensed 
accounts of Anglo-Latin and Anglo-Norman Literature. If later 
instalments of Dr. Schirmer’s History of English Literature fulfil 
the promise of this first Lieferung, his work is one that every 
Anglicist will wish to have on his shelves. 
H. S. V. J. 


Anglicists the world over have welcomed the reprinting of 
many well-known articles and addresses by Professor Alois 
Brandl in Forschungen und Charakteristiken (Berlin u. Leipzig: 
Walter De Gruyter u. Co., 1936). The range of Brandl’s studies 
and his happy faculty of making interesting every subject that 
he treated are well illustrated in the volume before us. The book 
is mainly a twentieth-century garner, though “Die Aufnahme 
von Goethes Jugendwerken in England” is taken from the 
Goethe-J ahrbuch of 1882. Scholars will be particularly grateful 
for the transfer to this easily handled volume of no fewer than 
six articles from the heavy tomes of the Proceedings of the Prus- 
sian Academy. In the new format they will read with renewed 
interest such famous studies as “Anfinge der Autobiographie in 
England” and “‘Spielmannsverhiltnisse in friihmittelenglischer 
Zeit.” 

H. &. V. J. 


Volume xrx of the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937) 
numbers among its thirteen articles contributions of interest to 
students of English, German, and the Romance literatures. The 
only study in the field of linguistics is Professor Magoun’s ‘‘Col- 
loquial Old and Middle English,” which with the aid of a chart 
“attempts in a rough and ready two dimensional way to pre- 
sent a picture of the really highly elaborate process which one 
may conceive as having taken place in the transition from what 
we call Old English to what we call Middle English, and from 
Middle English to New English.” The periodization of lin- 
guistic history cannot, of course, be so neatly dispatched as the 
textbooks might lead us to suppose and the approximation and 
divergence at any given time of literary and colloquial English 
need further study. Professor Magoun reminds us of the need 
and the complexity of research along these lines. Of very dif- 
ferent appeal are the contributions to this volume of two emi- 
nent scholars; the one, French, the other, German. Professor 
Fernand Baldensperger publishes a “Tableau Synoptique de 
1650 4 1810” of the term ‘‘Romantic,”’ its analogues and equiva- 
lents, appearing from year to year in the period indicated. Of 
the four parallel columns in this synopsis, the first is reserved 
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for England and the United States, the second for France and 
romance Switzerland, the third for German and German Swit- 
zerland, and the fourth for other countries. To this article of ref- 
erence students of romanticism will have frequent occasion to 
turn. The other article of critical importance alluded to above 
was written by Karl Viétor on De Sublimitate,—an account of 
the discovery of Longinus and an appraisement of his influence. 
Further may be noted the third of Professor Souer’s articles on 
The Franks Casket and Professor Silverstein’s “Did Dante 
Know the Vision of St. Paul?” in which the author carries on 
his studies of the Visio Sancti Pauli, ably represented elsewhere 
by his edition of nine of the texts together with a history of the 
Apocalypse in Latin. 
H. S. V. J. 


The Huntington Library Bulletin, of which the eleventh 
volume recently appeared (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1937) following the issue of October, 1936, is now well 
established as one of the more important organs of research. It 
serves to diffuse some of the riches of the Huntington to those 
who cannot repair at will to that great library; e.g., in Frank- 
lin P. Rolfe’s “Letters of Charles Lever to his Wife and Daugh- 
ter’ in No. 10 and in Professor Heltzel’s ‘Richard Earl of Car- 
bery’s Advice to His Son” in No. 11, not to speak of the brief 
contributions under the heading, “Notes and Documents.” 
Other articles, though not to this extent documentary, are suit- 
ably published here as fruits of research at the Huntington. The 
fare is sufficiently varied, as will appear in a comparison, let us 
say, of Professor Padelford’s meticulous biographical study of 
the little-known Robert Aylett (No. 10) with Mr. Curti’s “The 
Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861 (No. 11). 


H. S. V. J. 


Axel Louis Elmquist’s edition of the Fanrik Stdls Sdgner av 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, appeared first in 1914. A ‘Second, Revised Edi- 
tion’ published in 1936, differs from the first mainly in that the 
twenty-five pages of Notes has now been increased to fifty-two 
pages, and in the omission of the Index to the Notes. The map 
of ‘Finland och Finmarkens Amt’ has been omitted in the new 
edition; I rather regret this. The excellent, but very brief, In- 
troduction remains the same, but has been set with new type. 
A feature of this edition is the good and full Notes. In note to 
Canto xx, Lotta Svird, 14, 1; de forna léjenas hégkvarter, 
the note p. 199, translates ‘her face.’ In my copy of the first 
edition I wrote in the margin at this point in the Notes the 
translation of the figure (a kenning) the words ‘her forehead,’ 
which I still like better. 





620 Brief Mention 


The publishers are The Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois, who are to be congratulated upon the beautiful 
binding they have given the book. Also there is now used a much 
better paper than before. The Finriks Stals Signer became some 
forty years ago a favorite poem with me; from time to time I 
would reread one or another of its thirty-five cantos. I hope that 
in this new edition the marvellous masterpiece may often be 


studied in second or third year’s classes in Swedish. 
G. T. F. 


The ‘Members of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’ are the authors of a volume of Essays and 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature. issued by the 
University of Michigan Press, 1935. The articles, all but one 
in the history of the English language, are as follows: ‘Middle 
English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries: Pre- 
liminary Report of an Investigation Based Exclusively on 
Localized Texts and Documents,’ pp. 1-60, is by the late 
Samuel Moore, and by Sanford Brown Meech, and Harold 
Whitehall; ‘Some Fifteenth-Century Spellings from the Not- 
tingham Records, pp. 61-72, by Harold Whitehall; ‘Scaitcliffe: 
A Place-Derivation,’ pp. 73-80, by Harold Whitehall; ‘An 
Early Treatise in English Concerning Latin Grammar, pp. 81- 
125, by S. B. Meech; ‘Indogermanic Nahuatl,’ pp. 127-150, by 
Norman L. Willey; ‘Origin and Extension of the Voiceless Pre- 


terit and the Past Participle Inflections of the English Irregular 
Weak Verb Conjugation, pp. 151-328, by Albert H. Marck- 


wardt. 


ay A 


As volume number 32 in the Norrgne Bokverk published by 
Det Norske Samlaget, Oslo, Agrip. Ei liti norsk kongesoge. 
Gamalnorsk grunntekst og nynorsk umsetjing, by Gustav In- 
dreb¢ (1936, pp. 126). There is an excellent introduction, based 
on investigations by Indreb¢ published in 1922 in the journal 
Edda at Oslo. The translation is very good, and the ‘New 
Noese’ form of it is the usual good landsmal that Indreb¢ 
always writes. There are annotations, a list of tribal names, and 


one of the place-names of the saga. 
G. T. F. 
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